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The Cotton Industry Past, Present_and:Prospec- 
tive as Seen by New England Men. 


Nearly a third of a century ago Mr. William C. Lovering, then one of the leading cotton 
manufacturers of New England and president of the Arkwright Club, composed of the foremost 
manufacturers of Massachusetts, after a very thorough investigation of the South, delivered an 
address before a meeting of New England cotton manufacturers, which this paper was given the 
exclusive privilege of publishing. That address made a forecast of cotton mill and labor con- 
— generally, in New England and the South in exact harmony with what is now taking 
place. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Edward Atkinson of Boston, one of the foremost 
statisticians and political economists which this country has produced, wrote for the Manufac- 
turers Record a study of world cotton producing potentialities. He gave his experiences in 
having tested as a practical manufacturer cotton fibres from every country on earth in which 
cotton was grown. His conclusions were that for many years to come, much to his regret, there 
— be no serious competition with the South in the production of cotton for the world’s 
supply. 

It has seemed appropriate in the light of the present situation and in view of the Textile 
Exposition to be held in Boston next week, where the cotton manufacturers of the country will 
gather to study all problems connected with cotton production and cotton manufacturing, to 
republish these articles by Mr. Lovering and Mr. Atkinson. In connection therewith we are also 
publishing in this issue an address recently made by one of the editors of the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter, of Boston, graphically describing the trend of cotton manufacturing 
away from New England, the rapid development of the industry in the South, the adverse labor 
and legislative conditions in New England and the advantages of the South. These three articles, 
two prophetic and one a record of present conditions, are among some extremely interesting 
and illuminating matters published in this issue which will be widely distributed at the Tex- 
tile Exposition and throughout the cotton mill circles of New England. 

The predictions of Mr, Lovering as to the danger to New England of labor agitation and 
restrictive legislation are being fulfilled, and so far as cotton production is concerned there is 
no more evidence now than there was twenty years ago, when Mr. Atkinson wrote, of any rela- 
tive decrease in the supreme importance to the world of the South’s cotton crops. And as to 
the stagnation in the cotton mill business of New England and the remarkable activity in the 
South, Mr. Bennett’s address covers the situation so fully that the most ardent Southern en- 
thusiast could not ask for a stronger presentation. 

In republishing these remarkable articles we are giving to our New England readers an 
opportunity to see the situation from the viewpoint of New England experts. 
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Compressors for Foundation Caissons under Nese American Telephone and Telegraph Building, New York. 
Economy in construction requires Plant as well { 
as an experienced and trustworthy organization. } 
Here is a part of the compressor plant that will 
supply air for sinking the foundation caissons 


under the new building of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in New York 
City. This battery of machines will be lost in 
the maze of other equipment that will cover 
the lot in carefully studied locations. The 
Foundation Company was chosen to build the ' 
foundation for this important structure because I, 
it has the experience and the Plant which 
guarantee, at a fair cost, the best of work. 
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THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


Office Buildings Hydro-Electric Developments 


Industrial Plants ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND Power Houses 
Warehouses CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PARIS, FRANCE Highways 
Railroads and Terminals PITTSBURGH PHOENIX LIMA, PERU River and Harbor Developments 


Foundations and Underpinning MONTREAL PORTLAND, ORE. RIO DE JANEIRO Bridges and Bridge Piers 
Filtration and Sewage Plants Mine Shafts and Tunnels 


BUILDERS OF SUPERSTRUCTURES As WELL AS SUBSTRUCTURES 
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The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of the South—Its Past, 
Present and Future. 


N 1894 Mr. Wm. C. Lovering, then president of the Ark- 
bho Club of Boston, asked the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
for information in regard to water power opportunities in the 
South for the location of cotton mills. As an outcome of that 
request Mr. Lovering was asked by the Seaboard Air Line 
through the MANUFACTURERS REcorD to select a committee of 
leading New England cotton mill men to come South and 
study the advantages of this section. 

The invitation was accepted, and the members of the com- 
mittee in addition to Mr. Lovering were as follows: 

Mr. Thomas Motley, of the Chicopee, Saratoga and Vick- 
ery Mills; Mr. C. W. Amory, treasurer of the Amory Mills, 
Manchester, N. H.; Mr. Henry C, Howe, of Lawrence & Co., 
and the Pacific Mills; Mr. Arthur Amory, agent of Lancas- 
ter Gingham Mills at Clinton, Mass., and the Appleton Mill, 
Lowell, Mass. 

These gentlemen made a eareful study of the Piedmont 
section of the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama. As an out- 
come of that trip five mills costing over $5,000,000 and now 
representing over $10,000,000 of invested capital, were built 
in the Seuth. One of these gentlemen near the close of the 
tour said to the writer: 

“There is a great deal of cream in cotton manufacturing 
in this section at present. and as we propose to build .a mill 
in the South I want to get located here while the cream is 
If you keep on advocating the building of cotton 
mills the time will come when the cream will be gone, and 


available. 


we will then be in the days of skim milk as to this industry.” 

In reply it was said: 

“T am entirely confident that you cotton manufacturers 
will be abundantly able to take care of yourselves and to 
meet all the problems which you may have to face in the 
future. I am not thinking so much of you as I am thinking 
of the tens of thousands of people in their little mountain 
homes, and throughout the Piedmont region that are starv- 
ing mentally and physically for lack of profitable employ- 
ment. The building of cotton mills will give to them an em- 
ployment which they never have had. I believe the labor 
supply will be abundant to take care of all the growth of 
mills for many years to come, and for this reason I am advo- 
eating the building of mills, knowing that the manufacturer 


can look out for himself to much greater advantage than 


these hitherto unemployed people can do for themselves.” 

At that time a number of the leading cotton mill men in 
the South opposed the position of this paper in advocating 
new mills for the very same reason that the New England 
man gave. They, too, thought that the supply of labor 
would not be available for any great increase in cotton mills. 
We remember especially one of the foremost cotton mill men 
in South Carolina, not now living, who took very great offence 
against the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, and said so strongly, 
because he did not believe it was wise to advocate the 
building of mills. He, too, said that the supply of labor 
would not be sufficient for any increase in the number of 
mills which the South then had, and that was over thirty 
years ago. The great success of the mill which he built and 
of other mills which have been built as a result of his work 
demonstrate unquestionably that his view was wrong. 

When coming out of one of the Carolina mills Mr. Lover- 
ing turned to the writer and said: 

“‘You have in these mills exactly the same class of oper- 
atives that New England had prior to the Civil War—native 
Americans; the sons and daughters of the small farmers; 
Anglo-Saxons. And if any man ever says to you that this 
Southern labor is not in every respect the equal of New Eng- 
land labor and cannot be developed into the making of the 
finest class of goods that can be produced, you tell him in 
response that that is simply an assertion that the Anglo- 
Saxon is inferior to the lowest class of foreigners with which 
our New England mills are now filled.” 

In studying the development of the mill industry of the 
South these facts must be taken into consideration, and it 
must also be borne in mind that this industry, which now 
represents over $1,000,000,000 of invested capital, is more 
pre-eminently the work of Southern men and of Southern 
capital than any other single industry in the South. The 
foundations of this industry, laid deep and strong in the 
early SOs and for many years thereafter by men like Gunby 
Jordan, Hammett, Montgomery, Smythe, and a mighty host 
of other Southern-born men, using Southern capital, is the 
strongest proof that could possibly be needed to show the in- 
herent ability of Southern men to manage great industrial 
enterprises and carry them forward to abounding success. 


We are not at all unmindful of the good work that has 
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followed the coming into this section of some pre-eminently 
strong Eastern men with Eastern capital years ago, but out 
of the loins of the South has sprung this mighty industry, 
manned to a large extent by Southern-born men, operated 
by Southern-born employes, and financed by Southern in- 
terests. It was well said in a recent address delivered 
in New England that in the Central South not only bankers 
and men of affairs, but teachers and every class of people 
have become enthusiastic investors in cotton mill securi- 
ties. This is the foundation on which this great industry 
has been constructed. Its suecess is typified in the sale of 
the Pelzer Mills a few months ago to New England interests 
at a price three times the total capital invested in that en- 
terprise. Other purchases made by New England investors 
have been on about the same basis. 

The Pelzer mills had been in steady and unbroken operation 
for 42 years under the same Southern management and 
with the same Southern capital with which they were fi- 
nanced when first organized in Charleston in 1881. In that 
long period of 42 years there had never been any labor 
trouble in these mills, and never a shut down of the mills, 
because the managers believed that having invited these 
operatives to the town of Pelzer it was incumbent upon them 
to keep them fully employed regardless of whether at the 
time the goods could be marketed at a profit or not. If the 
market did not take the goods on a profitable basis they were 
stocked, waiting the turn of the tide. But the mill oper- 
atives did not have to walk the streets unemployed. 


That is the spirit which largely illustrates the work of 
Southern men in connection with the development of this in- 
dustry. Southern mill managers have known their oper- 
atives by name. They could walk through their great plants 
and call many of them Mary, and John and Joe: and the 
men and the women employed in these places knew that the 
managers had their welfare at heart. 

In the olden days of this industry, when it was a struggle 
to raise capital with which to build a mill, days of depress- 
ing poverty in the South, the housing accommodations for the 
employes were very poor, and necessarily so. But as the 
mills increased their profits they turned a large proportion 
of them into bettering the housing conditions, and into 
building mill villages supplied with every convenience and 
every requisite for comfort and health. Indeed, many of 
these mill managers vied with each other in seeing which 
should have the most attractive surroundings for their oper- 
atives. They united in building churches, for to a very large 
extent the mill owners of the South have been God-fearing 
and God-worshipping men. The spirit of religion was abroad 
among them. They co-operated with different denomina- 
tions in building and maintaining these churches. In many 
eases they erected superb buildings for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Some of them established community halls and 
also provided schools and paid the teachers in order that the 
scholars might have. better opportunities for an education 
than the states themselves were able to afford. 


It may safely be said that the cotton mill industry of the 


South as developed and managed by Southern men has done 


more in proportion to the capital invested for improving 
the conditions of its employes and advancing their educa- 
tional and religious life than any other industry in the world. 
These mills, indeed, have been missionaries of the gospel 
of religion and of education. They have given to hundreds 
of thousands of hitherto unemployed people an opportunity 
to make a comfortable living, and in giving them their daily 
bread, for which we are taught to pray, also have furnished 
them the opportunity for educational and spiritual advance- 
ment. 

These Southern mill operatives have inherent all the 
forces of strength of character and ability of the purest 
Anglo-Saxon blood in the world. The mountain region 
of the South has been like a great bee hive, pouring forth 
year after year an ever increasing stream to fill the mills 
and the other industrial plants of the South; and from these 
mountain homes have come many of the greatest educators, 
the greatest preachers of the gospel, the greatest bankers 
and business leaders in the entire South. Race suicide is 
as yet unknown among these mountain people. Big families 
are still the order of the day, and it is to be hoped that with 
the incoming of ¢necreased capital and new men from New 
England into the cotton industry there will be no change 
from the happy conditions which have existed in the past. 

The South wants none of the foreign element which has 
proved such a curse to New England, among its cotton mill 
operatives. Mr. Lovering nearly a third of a century ago 
realized what was coming in the constant inrush of the 
lower classes of foreigners into New England mills. He saw 
that this very element would result in unwise legislation, in 
constant disturbances in mill villages, and that unless these 
things could be overcome the cotton mill industry would to 
a large extent be driven into the South. That view, so 
clearly expressed in an address which he made at that time, 
and which we are republishing today, is finding its fulfil- 
ment. The trend of capital from New England into Southern 
mills is one of the most remarkable movements in the indus- 
trial world. New mills are being built, many of them on a 
very large scale, and successful mills are being bought rapid- 
ly by New England cotton mill investors. The outcome of 
this situation has very naturally been a continued growth 
of the industry in the South. More and more cotton mills 
will be built by local people and by New England people. 
The tide having turned to the South will flow on in an in- 
creasing flood tide. It will spread not only through the 
Carolinas and Georgia and Alabama, but on out to Texas 
and Arkansas and other states. 

Producing over 60 per cent of the world’s cotton and a very 
much larger per cent of the grade of cotton which must 
enter into the general industry, the South still has only about 
one-tenth of the world’s cotton spindles. Texas, for instance 
which produces about one-sixth of the world’s cotton, ships 
practically all of it to other sections and to other parts of the 
world; whereas the time is certainly coming when Texas 
will become a large cotton manufacturing center. There are 
sections of Texas where the climatic advantages almost du- 
plicate those of the Piedmont region of the Carolinas and 
Georgia and Alabama. 

But there is still great room for expansion in these latter 
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states. The Carolinas have run far ahead of Georgia and 
Alabama, and yet Georgia and Alabama have practically 
every advantage for cotton manufacture that is possessed by 
the Carolinas. They have a similar climate, they have local 
production of cotton, they have great water powers developed 
and others awaiting development, and they have the same class 
of population available for operatives. There-is no reason 
therefore, why these states should not make a more rapid 
development of their cotton industry, matching that of the 
Carolinas, than they have yet done. Already there are indi- 
eations of movements which promise a great increase in the 
textile industry both of Georgia and of Alabama, and like- 
wise of Tennessee. 

The MANUFACTURERS RECORD believes that the New England 
people who are now taking the lead in the purchase of 
Southern cotton mills and in the building of mills in the 
South, are fully appreciative of the labor conditions which 
exist in this section, of the friendship between employers and 
employes entirely unlike that which exists wherever the for- 
eign element is so pronounced as in New England, and that 
they will join most heartily in continuing these friendly 
relations and in doing their utmost to avoid the coming into 
the South of that foreign element to escape which they are 
leaving New England and building and buying mills in the 
South. 

In order that New England and Western cotton manufac- 
turers may the more clearly understand the South a copy of 
this issue of the MANUFACTURERS REcorRD is being mailed 
to every cotton mill in the sections named. 





a. 
_ 


HOW TO SECURE A WORLD SUPPLY OF COT- 
TON. 


“ HE shortage of cotton is undoubtedly the greatest 
problem facing the cotton spinning industry today,” 
is a statement made by W. Irving Bullard of Boston, treas- 
urer of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
In discussing this situation Mr. Bullard stated that during 
the past two years the world has consumed about 41,000,- 
000 bales of cotton and has produced during that time only 
33,000,000 bales, its eonsumption in two years having ex- 
ceeded its production by 8,000,000 bales. In this brief period 
the world has drawn on its reserves to the extent of almost 
a full American crop based on the average of the last few 
years. This year’s production he says will fall far below 
the requirements if the world’s mills are to be run full. 
There are 157,000,000 spindles in the world. When operating 
on a normal basis they require annually from 22,000,000 to 
23,000,000 bales, whereas the world’s production this year 
he estimates at 18,759,000 bales to 19,000,000 bales, a very 
serious shortage with which to face the next twelve months. 
It is in the light of such startling facts as these that the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, which meets 
in Boston on October 31, will bring to bear upon the sub- 
ject of cotton production all possible information. Cotton 
will be discussed from every angle, and efforts will be made 
to crystallize opinion and point some way to practical action 
by which production may be stimulated to meet the world’s 
needs. 

The best possible way is to pay a living price to the cot- 
ton growers and only in that way will it be possible to in- 
crease the yield to such an extent as to meet the needs of 
the world. 


. : : 
is impracticable. 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES GOVERN IN SOUTH- 
ERN INDUSTRY AS SEEN BY A NEW 
YORK COTTON MAN. 


T the Southern Industrial Conference at Blue Ridge, 

N. C.. Charles R. Towson, of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
one of the leading business men of New York City, illustrated 
the application of Christian principles in everyday business 
life in an address on “Human Relationships in Industry.” 
He contrasted the “cave man” and the Christian theories of 
industrial relations. In pointing out what the South has 
accomplished, he said in part: 

“I urge that the first great basic need in industrial rela- 
tions is a right attitude towards the workers in general, 
based upon the Christian rather than the cave man idea. 
And, of, course, the same is true concerning the attitude of 
employees toward employers. Bone and sinew may have 
come by evolution from below, but spirit has come by reve- 
lation from above. 

“Some will laugh and say that so-called Christian theory 
That it is useless to theorize in face of 
hard facts, and the hard fact is that every man is looking 
after Number One, ‘he works only when he must,’ ‘he wants 
as much as he can get for as little as he can give,’ the only 
thing to do is to pay the prevailing wage, and let it go at 
that.” 

“I believe that the cave man theory is wrong and the 
Christian theory is right; that to the extent that industry 
is on the cave man basis, it has got to change regardless of 
cost; that this change is now going on; and that the change 
pays both in profits and in the pleasure of doing business. 

“It is easy to urge this viewpoint in the southern field 
where in many of your industries the broad minded policies 
of operators have already manifested the Christian rather 
than the cave man philosophy. Some of you in this section 
have gone very far in showing for example that there is 
much more involved in industrial relationship than wages. 
hours and conditions. It is a platitude to say to many of 
you that the biggest thing in industry is no longer ma- 
chinery or material, but men. 


“It is a cheering prospect to scan the horizon of indus- 
trial relations today. True, what we see may be imperfect 
plans and divergent practices, but certainly they herald the 
coming of a new industrial day. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, ideals have been incorporated into methods, good factory 
construction, good running work, better wage scales, creature 
comforts, housing, health, education, religion, profit sharing, 
thrift, stock percentage, regular employment, insurance 
against sickness, accidents and old age. These are among 
the hopeful signs of the times. The history is marked by 
the contrast of the two points of view in respect to all of 
these and other matters. 

“Take for example, the matter of plant construction, hous- 
ing of employees and community betterment. I am ready to 
believe that the pioneering has been done in the South by 
men who in the last analysis were moved by consideration 
for the workers and the desire to meet their needs. They 
were followed, of course, by many who gave little thought 
to first principles, but who understood the value of a good 
plan, when they saw it in operation; today, good business 
requires many of the improved living, working and leisure 
conditions which a few years ago were conspicuous exam- 
ples of welfare work. All honor to those pioneers, who free 
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from the cave man motive set this example in the spirit of 
good will so that today America has the best industrial con- 
ditions of any nation on earth. This is not due to the evolu- 
tion of the cave man, but to that equally scientific thing we 
eall the spirit of Christianity. 

“In no department of human industry has Southern indus- 
try shown more progress than in education. The growth of 
schools in the industrial centers is not the result of selfish 
investment, but of broad visioned Christian statesmanship. 
Unfortunately it has not been universal. To prove progress, 
we have only to study the results achieved by some of the 
States during the last decade, for example North Carolina. 
One aspect of education that I must mention was illustrated 
in a recent visit to a cotton mill in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. I found the public school teachers giving recognition 
and credit for Sunday school attendance. and the Bible was 
being used not only as a literature, but in training for life. 
In one place four hundred young voices in unison recited 
whole sections of the Old Testament. In another schpol five 
hundred children told the story of Bible characters in serip- 
tural language from memory. 

“This may not be practicable in every place, but I predict 
that those so trained will give less trouble to society either 
breaking statute laws or by sabotage in industry. That is 
why the Bolshevik of Russia wants to do away with religion. 
Listen to this quotation from Pravada, an official organ of 
the Russian Soviet government: ‘We must carry on our agi- 
tation against religion just as systematically as we do in 
political questions. Although we have declared war on the 
denizens of heaven, it is by no means easy to sweep them 
from the households of the workmen.’ 

“The outstanding symptoms of progress in human relations 
in industry today is not only the better conditions, protective 
plans, educational and moral progress, but the new recogni- 
tion of the employe’s place and part in industry. All of 
these are, I believe, the result of the Christian rather than 
the cave man attitude, for they reveal a mutual co-operative 
spirit.” 

Long has the South been a leader in religious matters. 
Its people have been taught that Christian principles should 
govern the lives ef men at all times and in their every act. 
That this teaching has fallen on fertile soil is attested by 
the Christian spirit which prevails so largely in business 
and industry throughout the South. There is no atheistic, 
agnostie foreign element dominant in any part of the South, 
aeting like a cancerous growth on the body of society and 
eating at the very vitals of our Christian civilization. 

As is found in the mass of its citizenship, most of the 
Souths’ leaders in business, industry and finanee believe in 
mixing their religion and business; they apply their Chris- 
tianity to the every day practical things of life where it is 
intended and not to be used merely one day a week as a 
cloak that ean be thrown on and off to suit selfish con- 
venience. People living outside of the South, on their first 
visit to this section, are struck with the fact that almost 
invariably meetings of a semi-business, business or public 
character are opened with a prayer, by minister or layman, 
for divine counsel and leadership in the proceedings. 
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A RATHER DARING STATEMENT. 


ICE PRESIDENT SHEPARD of the Guarantee Trust 
and Savings Company, of Cleveland, in an address be- 
fore the American Bankers’ Association, referring to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, said: 
“We will not tolerate any discussion that will undermine 
the fundamental principles of the System.” 
It is a rather dangerous proposition for any business man 
in this country to say that an organization of any kind will 


not tolerate discussion. ‘There are some people in the coun- 
try just as well advised as to what is for the good of the 
country as is Mr. Shepard and what they may want to say 
about this, that, or the other, whether it be the Federal Re- 
serve System or something else is a right of every American 
citizen. We suggest, therefore, that Mr. Shepard and all 
other bankers and business men be a little more careful and 
do not undertake in a dictatorial way to say that they will or 
will not “tolerate” the discussion of anything pertaining to 
or relating to the welfare of this country. 

Mr. Shepard, according to reports, criticised the farmers 
and said they were permitting themselves to absorb radical 
ideas. If this be true, it is largely due to the lordly assump- 
tion of superior knowledge on the part of some bankers who 
undertake to say that they will not “tolerate”? discussions 
of the fundamental principles of the Reserve System or of 
any other banking proposition whatsoever. Intelligent men 
broadly viewing the future of this country welcome all dis- 
cussion and do not attempt to suppress it. They recognize 
that out of discussion comes a broadening of knowledge while 
the attempt to refuse to tolerate discussion only creates 
radicalism. 
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AN INNATE SENSE OF MODESTY FORBIDS 
BOASTING OF SOME THINGS. 


Hii! Winston-Salem, N. C., Journal very properly ecalis 

down the Philadelphia Record for a statement that the 
press of North Carolina is “exalting the material’ progress of 
the state instead of being able to boast about the higher or 
more spiritual upbuilding of men and women and boys and 
girls of North Carolina. 

The Journal is correct when it emphasizes, in contradis- 
tinction to the Philadelphia Record’s position, that North 
Carolina is concentrating its thought and its energies to a 
very large extent upon the moral and spiritual life of its 
people. North Carolina is leading in educational work to 
as large an extent as it is leading in highway building. 
The activity in the construction of highways in that state 
is only typical of the activity which has been so pronounced 
for several years in the erection of college and university 
buildings, as well as of public schools. In these respects 
North Carolina has probably made even greater progress 
than it has in the building of highways and in the estabh- 
lishment of manufacturing interests. Indeed, as rapidly 
as the wealth of the state has inereased it has to a large 
degree been concentrated and consecrated upon the expan- 
sion of educational and religious activities. 

But these are not things about which a man or a state 
so naturally boasts as about some of the reasons for material 
progress. No man likes to boast about what he hopes is 
his progress in moral and spiritual advancement, though he 
may through his business activities boast of the progress of 
his factory or his store. There is very naturally a certain 
degree of reservation in a man’s mind about telling other 
people, or telling the world how great is his knowledge and 
how high he is advancing in moral and spiritual things. But 
no man has any hesitation in boasting about the development 
or expansion of his business. He advertises his business, but 
an innate sense of the fitness of things forbids his advertising 
in the same broad way anything about his educational and 
spiritual life. 

What is true of an individual man is in part true of a 
state. North Carolina has been doing great things in pub- 
lic health work, in educational advancement and in religious 
activities, but these are not things about which a state feels 
like boasting as freely as it may justly do about the better- 
ment of its farms, or the increase of its factories, or the 
development of its highways. 
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SOOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOeel_eeeeeeeee___cwcwS SS 
President Wannamaker of American Cotton Association Takes Issue 


With Manufacturers Record: Our Reply Follows His Letter. 


St. Matthews, S. C., October 4. 
Hditor Manufacturers Record: 

In your issue of September 27 you have taken occasion 
to comment editorially upon a circular letter recently sent 
out by myself, and to take issue with me in matters of fact 
as well as of opinion and policy. I take it for granted you 
have anticipated a desire on my part to reply to your criti- 
cisms. 

Diversities of judgment will continue to assert themselves 
so long as the world endures and freedom of thought ob- 
tains’ among us; but statements of fact are subject to a 
more exact accounting, and are readily susceptible of sub- 
stantiation or refutation. You are pleased to say that the 
MANUFACTURERS REeEcorD has repeatedly shown that 

“Our exports of important farm products are far in ex- 
cess of pre-war shipments with the exception of cotton, and 
we cannot ship cotton as we did prior to the war because we 
have not produced enough. If we were producing 14,000,000 
or 15,000,000 bales of cotton and selling it at anywhere from 
5 cents to 7 cents and 8 cents a pound, as we did on several 
oceasions prior to the war, Europe would be taking about as 
much as it did before the war. But Europe has been steadily 
holding off because of the present prices of cotton due to the 
great blessing which has come to the South of a smaller 
crop.” 

Before answering in detail this combination of fact and 
opinion, permit me to ask if these are also the reasons why 
there remain 150,000,000 bushels of wheat in American gran- 
aries, despite the fact that wheat has sold at less than a 
dollar per bushel, and the additional circumstances that 
through governmental and charitable agencies we have ex- 
pended millions of dollars in an effort to rescue European 
peoples from starvation? Before me as I write there is a 
copy of the Journal of Commerce in which there is displayed 
on its first page the following captions germane to our dif- 
ferences in fact and opinion: 

“Wheat Men Beg Coolidge Call Extra Session:” ‘“Brit- 
ish Cotton Industry Acts to Avert Crisis,” “Bankers Attack 
Policy of Isolation.” (This action was taken by the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, representing the bankers of the 
entire nation, in annual session at Atlantie City.) To a can- 
did mind it would seem that the course I have recommended 
and the views I have expressed are not without advocates 
of the first responsibility and consequence. 

But it is my province as President of the American Cotton 
Association, an organization in every sense representative 
of the agricultural interests of the South, to speak of the 
effect which the recent war and its aftermath of national 
and economic disturbances have had upon the exportation of 
cotton. These are the facts and figures: 

During the years 1912-13 and 1913-14 there were exported 
an aggregate of 17,699,000 bales of cotton. During the years 
1920-21 and 1921-22 the total.was 11,698,000, or 6,001,000 
less bales. And that the downward trend continues is demon- 
strated by the fact that the statistics furnished by the 
United States Department of Commerce show that the ex- 
ports of cotton for the twelve months ending July 31, 1923, 
amount to 4,864.027 as against total exports of cotton for the 
year ending July 31, 1922, of 6,316,121 bales, a decrease of 
1,452,000 bales. And I would call your attention to the cir- 
cumstances that 4,800.000 bales exported in 1922-23 is re- 
markably little more than half of the 9,000,000 bales ex- 
ported in 1913-14, or that fifty per cent reduction referred to 
in my Circular letter, and characterized in your editorial as 
“wholly incorrect.” 


But let me answer your Claim that it is lack of supply 
and the high prices consequent upon that lack that has 
brought about the decrease in cotton exports. In 1918-19 
and 1919-20 cotton rose to the highest prices touched in re- 
cent years. Yet in the former year we exported 621,000 and 
in the latter 1,501,000 more bales than were exported in 
1922-23. On what possible grounds therefore is based your 
assumption that the price has been a controlling factor? 
urope at peace and at work would not hesitate to pay the 
highest price necessary to pay to enable them to secure cot- 
ton. But by what possible stretch of the imagination and 
perversion of the sequences of logical thought is the con- 
clusion reached that an impoverished and bedlam-acting 
Europe is capable of purchasing, paying for and consuming 
as much cotton as that continent did when its people were 
prospering, at peace and sanely governed? No one realizes 
this more than yourself, who have led a valiant fight for the 
economie freedom of the cotton producers of the South, and 
have often asserted that the low price of cotton was a curse 
to the South. 

Therefore, with the European markets limited on aecount 
of the non-ratification of peace, if cotton were produced 
in excess of the amount it is possible for them to absorb, 
limiting exports to domestic consumption, and if the price 
were forced down to 5, 7 or 8 cents by a 15,000,000-bale 
crop the bankruptcy of the South would be the result. But 
the supposition itself runs beyond the bounds of reason and 
into the realms of the grotesque. 

Consider certain admitted facts. Before the war we ex- 
ported to German ports a matter of 1,800,000 bales of cotton. 
If Germany is as destitute as she claims to be; and, further- 
more is forced, as yOu say she should be forced, to pay the 
reparations she is justly due to France and her allies, is 
her purchasing power now what it was then? Is it, or is 
it not true that the most grievously devastated portion of 
France is exactly that part of France in which were estab- 
lished her cotton consuming manufactories? Is the England 
of the unemployed and the England of pre-war peace the 
same England in purchasing power and consumption? ‘The 
questions answer themselves. 

But if you ask whether the inference I would have drawn 
would not hold true were the peace of Europe real rather 
than nominal, permit me to answer—eyen in doing so I 
employ those suppositive methods of reasoning upon which 
depend certain of your conclusions. Had America ratified 
the Peace treaty and taken a firm, manly national part in its 
equitable enforcement no sueh conditions as now obtain in 
Europe would ever have existed. Had we backed France 
and Belgium as we were morally obligated to do in a de- 
mand for adequate indemnities, Germany would never have 
resorted to the subterfuges which have been directly and 
indirectly the causes that have brought Europe to the very 
brink of bankruptcy. The world would now be back on the 
road to industry, commerce and wealth, instead of being more 
deeply bogged down in destitution and destruction than it 
was the day the Armistice was signed. It is the self-evident 
futility and unwisdom of our course in setting up the obso- 
lete policy of national isolation then that dictates impera- 
tively an aggressive stand in behalf of world peace now. 


In one particular at least we appear in accord, Germany’s 
obligation to pay. But will the MANUFACTURERS RECORD com- 
mit itself to the assertion that a Germany whose marks are 
worth approximately a million to the cent is as financially 
responsible and able to pay as was the Germany whose 
marks were worth, we will say, an hundred to the dollar? 
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We have stood supinely aloof while the world’s greatest 
debtor not only sought to repudiate his obligations, but dis- 
Sipated the means available for liquidation. You say: 
“The only way in which the German reparation question can 
be settled is the method which France has adopted of tak- 
ing possession of the Ruhr district, ete.” Possibly, but would 
it have been the only way had we taken our part at the out- 
set? Germany grasped too eagerly at the Hughes sugges- 
tions, and too earnestly protested her willingness to give 
guarantees to abide their consequences, to have any doubt 
that she would never have resorted to those subterfuges and 
evasions which rendered the Ruhr occupation necessary had 
she never entertained hope of American and English support 
against France and Belgium. 

Almost in the same breath in which you indignantly repu- 
diate the need, wisdom or justice of our intervention in Eu- 
ropean affairs you say: “We entered the European war for 
the express purpose of saving civilization from the destruc- 
tion of barbarism, and at the same time save ourselves from 
being overrun by the power of a triumphant Germany.” It 
is admitted then that in certain circumstances we cannot 
hope to isolate ourselves so completely as far as Europe is 
concerned that we may not be disastrously affected, if not 
actually overwhelmed. But is it, or is it not, true conditions 
in Europe that would even for a brief period of years put 
Surope out of the market for a pound of raw material that 
she did not absolutely have to buy, would result in industrial 
conditions in America little, if any, less dangerous and dis- 
astrous than those consequent upon a foreign war of the 
first magnitude? There are men for whose opinions I have 
a regard as high even as that which I entertain for those 
of the editor of the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD who think so. 

A practical cessation of the European demand for our 
farm, factory, forest and mine products would precipitate an 
industrial stress in the United States so appalling it can 
searcely be contemplated with equanimity. Yet it is in this 
direction that our policy of isolation has led so far. It is 
in this direction that our continued refusal to exert to the 
utmost our economic and other influence for peace in Europe 
and the world still leads. 

I entertain too high a regard for the ability and integrity 
of purpose of the editor of the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD for me 
to disagree with him without deepest regret. But I am en- 
tirely unable to follow him either in ,the reasoning which 
prompts him to sustain the Government in its archaic policy 
of national isolation or that which renders him blind to our 
industrial, agricultural and commercial need of peace in 
Europe and throughout the world. The manner in which 


we now perceive that the necessities of life and happiness 
in a highly organized and civilized society were distributed 
by the Creator over the entire face of the globe would sug- 
gest to reverence that isolation had no enduring place in 
creative purpose, and that it cannot long maintain itself in 
defiance of the laws that are now so rapidly making for hu- 
man progress. The world in which any nation might declare 
its right and ability to be a commercial, much less a moral, 
law unto itself no longer exists. It passed out of existence 
in consequence of the discovery and development of those 
modern means of transportation, of thought, and materials, 
that have knitted the uttermost parts of the earth into a 
single social, industrial and commercial fabric. Destroy a 
given number of threads and the whole piece ravels out. 

If we are no longer of a mind and manhood to essay moral 
leadership in national and international responsibility, a 
sordid self-interest would instruct us in the wisdom of us- 
ing every means at our disposal to bring stability of indus- 
try, commerce, finance and government in Europe. In that 
light the question is: Shall we employ our energies and 
good offices to the utmost to keep a customer, the loss of 
whom promises to bring our own business to the verge of 
bankruptcy, from helplessly maiming, if not actually destroy- 
ing himself? There is higher ground upon which advocacy 
of peace might be put, but such arguments appear to be as 
out of date at Washington as the exhumed theory of isolation 
is with myself and those who hold with me. 

Since your editorial was written the American Bankers’ 
Association has gone on record as advocating peace in Europe 
even if we have to pay ten billion dollars to obtain it—for 
it is to that that the Association’s campaign in behalf of the 
remission of the foreign debt is tantamount. The American 
3ankers’ Association says in effect that America’s trade has 
been and is being disastrously affected by the failure to 
bring stabilized conditions in Europe that it is necessary to 
go to unsound economic extremities to accomplish correction 
and obtain relief. Of the measure itself I do not approve, 
but the suggestion of it from such a quarter is indicative 
of the seriousness of the commercial emergency that con- 
fronts the nation. 

These are some of the reasons that have impelled me, as 
President of the American Cotton Association. representing 
the most valuable agricultural product which enters into 
domestic and foreign trade, to urge upon America the duty 
and necessity of taking an aggressive stand in Europe. 

J. S. WANNAMAKER, Prest. 
American Cotton Association. 





A Reply to President Wannamaker’s Criticisms. 


Kamien up Mr. Wannamaker's letter item by item, it 

will be seen that he is wholly incorrect in his interpre- 
tation placed upon the wheat situation. There is no assur- 
ance whatever that 150,000,000 bushels of wheat are in 
American granaries by reason of Europe’s economic condi- 
tions. It is altogether possible that despite the increase in 
wheat production in Europe and in Canada and elsewhere our 
exports of wheat may be sufficiently large to absorb most, 
if not all, of the excess of production over our own needs. 
But even if that should not happen it is a very far stretch 
of logic to refer to the wheat that is in the granaries, since 
no one can possibly foretell how much wheat will be left in 
this country before the end of the crop year. 

There are some facts, however, to be taken into consider-* 
ation. We repeat them from former issues. France, which 
has for many years been a large importer of wheat from 
this country has this year produced a sufficient supply for 
its own needs and very much more in proportion to popu- 


lation than we have raised. If it should find it necessary 
to import even a few million bushels it can secure that 
quantity without difficulty from its own colonies in North 
Africa, which have also had large crops. Continental Europe 
will this year produce 240,000,000 bushels more of wheat 
than last year. Moreover, Russia is now a heavy wheat ex- 
porter to other European countries. South America produced 
last year 61,000,000 bushels more than in the preceding year 
and the acreage this year is still larger. Between 1900 and 
1913 Canada produced an average of 197,000,000 bushels. In 
1921 it produced 300,000,000 bushels and the crop this year 
is 470,000,000 bushels and this wheat, by virtue of being 
raised on cheap land and the fact that there is a very small 
population in Canada to consume it, must be sold abroad at 
any price that can be obtained. 

The request of some “wheat men to have Coolidge call an 
extra session” is exactly in line with the effort that was 
made in 1914 by leading Southern senators and other South- 
ern men to have this gcvernment pass a special law to buy 
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from three to five million bales of cotton and store it away 
until the market price advanced sufficiently to relieve the 
industry. The statement that the British cotton industry 
“acts to avert a crisis” is wholly immaterial. The British 
cotton industry has been discussing crises in its operations 
with a view to breaking down the price of American cotton, 
for just about one hundred years and yet there comes word 
within the last few days from Lancashire that there is 
marked activity in the sale of cotton goods and buying of 
cotton. The very heavy exports of cotton during August 
and September show that foreign buyers evidently stepped 
in ahead of a good many American buyers and captured 
a large amount of American cotton before the price advanced 
to present figures. ; 

Mr. Wannamaker also quotes with approval the heading 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, “Bankers Attack 
Policies of Isolation,’ but Mr. Wannamaker has not had at 
many times in the past a very high opinion of many acts 
of American bankers, for they have been vigorous defend- 
ers of deflation against which he has worked with great 
intelligence and enthusiasm. We do not always, therefore, 
count as a matter of particular importance the views of 
bankers on the matter of isolation and, like Mr. Wannamaker, 
we think that international bankers have a great deal to 
do with everything that is said by bankers on that subject. 
We cannot, therefore in all candor count any of the argu- 
ments thus far advanced by Mr. Wannamaker as of any 
particular value whatever. 

Coming down to his statement in regard to the exports 
of cotton, he gives the figures of exports during the crop 
year 1912-13 and 1913-14 as 17,699,000 bales and during 1920- 
21 and 1921-22 11,698,000 bales or 6,000,000 bales less. Now 
the total crop of cotton for 1912-13 and for 1913-14 was 
7,835,000 bales; whereas for 1920-21 and 1921-22 the total 
was 21,394,000 bales. showing a decrease of 6,440,000 bales. 
The actual decrease for these two years was larger by 440,- 
#00 bales than the decrease in exports as given by Mr. 
Wannamaker. In that fact he will find an answer for that 
argument. 

But there is another fact of very considerable interest 
bearing on this subject. In 1912 and 1913 the South con- 
sumed 5,710,000 bales of cotton, whereas in 1921 and 1922 
the South consumed 6,910,000 bales, or 1,200,000 bales more 
than in the earlier period. In Northern mills the consump- 
tion was smaller in the later period than it was in the 
earlier period to the extent of 720,000 bales, but that left 
a net inerease for this country of 500,000 bales. Therefore, 
with a decrease of 6,400,000 bales in the crops of the two 
periods and a net increase in the consumption of this 
country of 500,000 bales there resulted a difference of 6,900,- 
000 bales as against the possibility of our shipping as much 
to Europe and the Orient as we had formerly exported. 

Mr. Wannamaker is equally as unfortunate when using 
as an argument the decrease in the exports of cotton during 
the twelve months ending July 31, 1923; for the two crops 
for 1921 and 1922 aggregated only 17,900,000 bales while in 
1922 we were drawing on the surplus left over from pre- 
vious years, the amount of which had burdened the whole 
cotton world with its magnitude. The exports for the com- 
mercial crop year ending 1914 were a little less than Mr. 
Wannamaker’s figures, or 8,833,000 bales. But for the four 
years, 1911, 1912, 1918 and 1914, our crops had aggregated 
59,600,000 bales, or an average of over 14,900,000 bales a year. 
Whereas the aggregate of the crops for 1921 and 1922 was 
17,900,000 bales, or an average of 8,950,000 bales, and an 
average decrease as compared with the average production 
of the four years 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914 of 5,900,000 bales 
a year. In the light of this decreased production it is not 
at all surprising that our exports declined from .8,880,000 


~ 
bales in 1914 to 4,800,000 bales in 1922-23. That decline 
amounted to 4,000,000 bales, but the decline in average pro- 
duction for the last two years, as compared with the average 
production for the four years, which enabled us to export 
largely over 8,000,000 bales a year for several years, was 
5,900,000 bales, or a very much heavier decline in production 
than in the decline in exports. We repeat, therefore, the 
statement that the inferences drawn by Mr. Wanamaker in 
his former letter are wholly incorrect in our judgment. 

Mr. Wannamaker, referring to the high prices in 1918 
and 1919 and the larger exports in those years, notwithstand- 
ing these high prices, is of course we feel begging the ques- 
tion, since no man in this country is better posted than Mr. 
Wannamaker as to the abounding activity throughout Eu- 
rope and America after the armistice and until the defla- 
tion campaign, inaugurated in this country and in England, 
brought about the terrific collapse of all business and “well 
nigh bankrupted the universe.” Mr. Wannamaker has 
been such a constant fighter against that deflation, charg- 
ing that agriculture and industry and commerce of this 
country and of the world had been wrecked by drastic de- 
flation, that argument against his position as to the decline 
in cotton exports in the years mentioned hardly seems at 
all necessary. 

Our entrance into European affairs, which he seems 
to think would have saved the situation, would not have 
had the slightest influence in preventing the deflation cam- 
paign which was a definite organized scheme to break down 
prices and in breaking down prices it well nigh wrecked 
the world’s business. If we had been a member of the 
League of Nations the same condition would have existed, 
because England joined us in the campaign and there has 
been probably greater unemployment in England than in 
any other place in Europe, and England is suffering as the 
result of that campaign as are some continental countries. 
Gradual deflation might have been wise but the drastic 
manner in which it was carried out brought on a col- 
lapse, and no man in the country has more persistently 
emphasized that fact and its influence upon breaking down 
business conditions in this country, than has Mr. Wanna- 
maker. 

Germany is not as destitute as she claims to be The best 
authorities who have carefully investigated the German 
situation recognize that much of the talk of German poverty 
is for propaganda purposes pure and simple. She has will- 
fully sought to rob the world by her mark campaign. Mr. 
Cc. W. Barron, of the Wall Street Journal, who is one of 
the best authorities in the world on the subject, recently 
stated that Germany had robbed the world of $10,000,000,- 
000 by selling its marks all over the earth; that it had spent 
probably $5,000,000,000 of this money but still had $5,000,- 
000,000 of this looted money to its credit or to the credit 
of its bankers and business men. 

France is busy. Every man and woman and many young 
children in France are at work, for France is determined to 
redeem itself from poverty to prosperity. Its manufacturers 
mre largely employed; its farmers are raising the biggest 
trops they ever raised. In England there is great unem- 
ployment because of false political and economic views first 
due to the deflation, which has since been vigorously de- 
nounced by some of the leading financiers of England. But 


the English cotton trade to a large extent depends upon 
India and China and other Oriental countries. Surely our 


failure to take part in the settlement of European difficulties 
has not decreased the earning power of the people of India 
or China. In fact, wages have considerably increased in the 
Orient during the last few years. But the English cotton 
trade in the Orient has suffered badly, partly because India 
and China have been producing at home more cotton goods 
than formerly and partly because England so _ vigorously 
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ing to keep that market open for English made goods, that 
she incurred the bitter hostility of the people of India and 
tor a long time English made goods were boycotted by a 
large proportion of the Indian population. 

If we had backed France and Belgium, as Mr. Wanna- 
maker thinks we were morally obligated to do, we could 
not have done so except through the League of Nations and 
the League of Nations, largely controlled by British in- 
fluence, has been vigorously opposed to forcing Germany to 
pay recent indemnities. 

German marks are worth nothing. not even the paper on 
Which they are printed. But German lands are worth as 
much as they ever were. German industries are far and away 
greater in extent of productive power than they ever were. 
During the last few years German industrialists have un- 
ceasingly expanded their plants, using the marks with which 
to pay their labor and the result is Germany has a greater 
producing capacity in agriculture and in manufactures than 
it ever had and its farmers and industrial interests have 
paid off their mortgages by using depreciated marks to do 
so, thus robbing the bond and mortgage holders. Actual 
money is not the measure of a nation’s wealth. Measured 
by its marks Germany could pay nothing, but measured by 
its resources and developed industries it is richer today 
than it was at the close of the war. 

Would Mr. Wannamaker have had us send our army to 
Germany and foree that country to pay, while England was 
doing its utmost to lessen the demand upon Germany for 
reparations payment? 

Mr. Wannamaker, we think, is wholly incorrect in’ his 
ideas that a practical cessation of the European demand 
for our products would precipitate an appalling industrial 
crisis. We believe in foreign trade. We believe in en- 
couraging business with Europe, but with the exception of 
=) few articles, of which cotton is a dominant one, we could 
take care of our entire production, wisely diversified as it 
should be. if temporarily we had no European market. 
@ur total foreign trade only runs to about eight to ten per 
cent of our production and much of that is to South America. 
Canada and the Orient: the balance is consumed at home. 
And if we were so handling our own affairs as to give regu- 
lar and steady employment with fair wages and fair profits 
to. the farmers and all others in this country, we could for 
some years consume at home evefything, broadly ‘speaking. 
that we could produce, outside of cotton and a few things 
of that kind. A European market is desirable, and for the 
time being is practically essential to the prosperity of the 
cotton growers, but it is less essential to anything else of im- 
portance than it is to cotton. 

We believe in helping Europe in every way that is wise, 
hut we believe that self help is a thousand times more im- 
portant to Europe than our help can possibly be. Many 
in this country have sought to put Europe before the world 
as composed of nations of beggars, and some of the na- 
tions have followed our lead and tried to teach their citizens 
to be beggars. So long as that spirit is dominant economic 
solidity is difficult. Europe must travel the same road to 
economic recovery that the South traveled after 1865. The 
road is hard, but it is the only safe road. 

To presume to suggest that “we shonld claim moral 
leadership” for the world when we had 9500 murders in 1921 
With only 68 in all England and Wales, is in our opinion 
nothing less than to stand up before the world and with up- 
lifted bands, changing slightly the language of the Bible, 
say, “Lord we thank thee that we are not as other nations: 
we thank thee that we are so good and so holy and so moral, 
and so law-abiding that we can set ourselves up for all the 
world to follow our leadership.” Reverently, we say, “May 
heaven save us from ever favoring such a hypocritical, 
pharisaical, unjustified position.” 


ROMANCE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE INDUSTRY. 


RIOR to 1890 this country was wholly dependent upon 

foreign sources of supply for its tin plate. Our packers 
und Canned fruit people were the largest world consumers of 
tin plate, but we had no tin plate industry. For years there 
had been waged one of the hottest battles ever fought in 
this country on the question of protection or free trade, as 
to whether a protective tariff should be placed on tin plate. 
The free trade people declared that we produced no tin ore 
and that it would be absolutely impossible to create a tin 
plate industry. They said we could never make tin plate as 
cheaply as we could buy it, and they fought with a bitter- 
ness rarely equalled* against the heroie struggles of those 
who sought to put a duty on tin plate. 

The fight for a protective tariff was finally won. We were 
then importing hundreds of millions of pounds annually, and 
in 1S91, as shown by a report compiled by the National City 
Bank of New York, our importations that year amounted to 
1036489,074 pounds. With the adoption of a protective 
tariff on tin plate the industry was established, and though 
it had many difficulties to overcome and some uncertainty as 
to whether the free traders might not again put tin plate 
on the free list, and thus destroy the capital invested in the 
industry, it has steadily grown in magnitude until we are 
ehormous exporters of tin plate, and are producing to the ex- 
tent of about 5,500,000,000 pounds a year. 

In reviewing the history of the tin plate development, 
though without touching on the economic side of the protec- 
tive tariff which made the creation of this industry a possi- 
bility, the National City Bank of New York gives the follow- 
ing interesting facts: 

“In the first full year following the establishment of the 
industry, 1892, we turned out 42,000,000 pounds of tin plate, 
by 1900 it had reached 850,000,000 pounds, in 1903 the out- 
turn passed a billion pounds, in 1912 it was over 2,000,000,- 
(M4) in 1917 more than 3.000,000,000, and in 1923 will slightly 
exceed the high record established in 1917 when we were not 
only meeting our entire domestic requirements but supplying 
enormous quantities to other parts of the world. 

“Meantime the importations of foreign tin plate had 
dropped from the one billion pounds of 1891 to 95,000,000 in 
1911. 10,000,000 in 1915, and 1,000,000 in 1917. Since the close 
of the war there has been a slight inerease in the importa- 
tion but still an extremely small quantity as compared with 
the domestic production, which as above indicated is now run- 
ning at the rate of about 3,500,000,000 pounds a year. 

“The whole world has gradually learned the value of 
American tin plate and the exports, which amounted to less 
than a quarter of a million pounds in 1900, were 26,000,000 
in 1910, 106,000,000 in 1914, and with the demands of the 
war jumped to 560,000,000 in 1918, dropping of course with 
the close of the war and resumption of tin plate manufac- 
ture in Europe, but will stand for the current year at about 
250,000,000 pounds with a value of approximately $13,000,000. 

“All of this 3,500,000,000 pounds of tin plate which we are 
making in the United States in 1923 is coated with tin 
brought chiefly from the other side of the globe. The Ma- 
layan Peninsula. a couple of tiny Dutch East Indian Islands 
and our South American neighbor, Bolivia, are the world’s 
chief producers of tin and it is from these three spots, two 
of them on the opposite side of the globe and one in the in- 
terior of South America, that we bring the $60,000,000 worth 
of pig tin used in turning out this enormous quantity of tin 
plate. ; 

“And we pay for a part of this tin ore which we bring 
chiefly from the Malayan Peninsula and the Dutch East 
Indies with American sheets of iron or steel coated with the 
fought a protective tariff for India on cotton goods, seck- 
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tin brought from those sections of the globe. Our exportation 
of tin plate to the Straits Settlements, the biggest source of 
tin, amounted in the calendar year 1921, the latest year for 
which details are available, to nearly 10,000,000 pounds, and 
to the Dutch East Indies, which also supply us a large quan- 
tity of tin, about 7,000,000 pounds. The total value of tin 
plate exported from the United States since the beginning of 
the war is approximately $250,000,000 as against approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 in the decade preceding the War. 

“The exportation of this comparatively new product of the 
American factory is now distributed to literally every part 
of the globe, the total number of countries and colonies to 
which it was sent in 1921, the latest year for which details 
are available, having been over eighty. The census records 
show that the capital invested in the tin plate industry of 
the country has advanced from $6,650,000 in 1900 to $34,915, 
000 in 1919, and the sums paid for wages from $1,890,000 to 
$5,756,000. The factory valuation of the tin plate out-turn 
was $31,892,000 in 1900 and $97,404,000 in 1919.” 

Without a protective tariff this story of the romance of a 
truly wonderful industrial development which has added to 
the wealth of this country hundreds of millions of dollars, 
could never have been written. 

Moral: Will free traders ever learn the lesson! 


> 
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LEASING BUSINESS PROPERTIES FOR NINETY- 
NINE YEARS INSTEAD OF SELLING, AND 
ITS RELATION TO INCOME TAXATION. 


HE tendency to lease properties for long terms instead 
Re outright purchase seems to be growing in the South. 
One reason for this is that an outright sale of property on 
which there is a large profit over the original purchase price 
would require a heavy income tax. The custom long prev- 
alent in some Eastern and Western cities is spreading in the 
South. 





A number of leases of this kind have been made from time 
to time in Atlanta and one has just been reported of prop- 
erty with an 82-foot front on Peachtree street on which a 
fourteen story office building is to be erected. The property 
has been leased tor ninety-nine years at an aggregate lease 
of $4,100,000. A few weeks ago we reported a lease in 
Daytona, Florida of a business lot for the erection of a new 
building on a basis of approximately $2000 a front foot or 
$801,000 for a ninety-nine year lease. Since then another 
lease has been reported in Daytona on the basis of $1,000.- 
000 on a ninety-nine year term with a provision that at the 
eud of that term the property and all improvements on it 
shall revert to the heirs of the present sellers. 

The question may be asked as to whether it is, from some 
points of view, really wise that heirs of people now living 
should come into the possession of what will then be enor- 
mously valuable properties. This is one method of building 
up for future generations great fortunes but it is a serious 
question whether that is wise for the country. Baltimore 
was largely built on leased grounds, the old leases being for 
99 years, and renewable without any right of redemption, 
but now all new leases under this “ground rent” system as 
it is known in this city, must carry the right of redemption 
at every ten year period on a 6 per cent basis. 

A leading real estate broker of Baltimore in commenting 
on the long term leases that are being made in the South 
and elsewhere says that this is largely due to the income 
tax situation which inclines owners of real estate to lease 
rather than to sell, because if they make an outright sale 
so large a proportion of the profit on their property goes to 
the government that they must either get an exorbitant 
price for it, or else by reason of the income tax get a net re- 


~ 


sult below its real value. This, therefore, halts real estate 
and building transactions. The seller, in order to save him- 
self from the effect of the income tax, is often forced to put 
on his property a price far beyond its real value, and the 
buyer halts in making the purchase beeause he fears that 
the seller has put on a sufficient price to take care of the 
income tax. 

Thus important business transactions in large real estate 
operations are halted by reason of our present iniquitous in- 
come tax. Through the lease system as mentioned in the 
Atlanta and Daytona cases the income tax burden is to some 
extent eliminated, but it is questionable whether such leases 
as this are in the long run for the best interests of the 
country. 
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THOROUGH INVESTIGATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL LANDS SHOULD BE MADE BY 
RAILROADS AND OTHERS TO SAFE- 
GUARD BUYERS. 


Stanley F. Morse. 
Consulting Agricultural Engineer. 
New York, October 10. 





Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I have recently noted several articles in your paper advo- 
eating the development of Southern lands by more advertis- 
ing. special railroad passenger rates, etc. I wonder if it has 
occurred to some of the real estate boosters and the rail- 
roads themselves that they should have something to adver- 
tise before spending much time and money on publicity. I 
do not mean that there is nothing in the way of good farm 
lands, developed and undeveloped to advertise, but the im- 
portant point is that the railroads apparently are not sufli- 
ciently familiar with their agricultural resources to develop 
them as they should. Thus in the South there are great 
areas of both good and poor lands and these lands should be 
correctly classified so that not only is their productive qual- 
ity definitely known but also the cost of developing different 
tracts in various localities should be ascertained accurately. 

To secure this information is going to require much more 
eareful and thorough preliminary investigation and study 
than has ever been given to this subjeet. The logical way 
would be for each railroad to make a complete and accurate 
survey of its agricultural resources, so that inquiries re- 
garding these lands may be answered with definite informa- 
tion about their quality and cost of developing and probable 
protits from the operation. Where large tracts of land are 
being developed by companies the same careful investigation 
and planning should precede the actual placing of these lands 
on the market. The West has been all through this land- 
booming craze and it certainly seems as though the South 
should be wise enough to take advantage of the experience 
and mistakes of land development work in the West. I am 
a believer in the future of agriculture in the South—properly 
developed. 

STANLEY F. MORSE. 

With the foregoing suggestions made by Mr. Morse we are 
in hearty sympathy. There has been entirely too much 
lack of knowledge on the part of railroads and of many land 
operators as to the exact qualities of lands available for 
farming propositions. It is somewhat difficult we know for 
Southern railroads to be entirely familiar with the charac- 
ter of all the available lands along their lines which may be 
had by prospective settlers, but every new settler that comes 
into the South and makes a-successful home there becomes 
a2 permanent asset of the railroads, to a far greater ex- 
tent than any liability which the railroad incurred in study- 
ing out where to locate him on a piece of land suitable fer 
his needs. The newcomer slfould receive the heartiest co- 
operation of the railroads and of all honest-minded citi- 
zens. An unsuccessful enterprise. whether it be a farm or 
a factory, proves an injury to any community. It retards 
development, and the money drawn into the purchase of a 
farm or the establishment of a factory by outside people be- 
comes a liability of the community instead of an asset, if 
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the enterprise fails by reason of bad location or any mis- 
representations made by the sellers of the property. 

The railroads have not taken as seriously as they should 
have done their responsibility to the prospective settler or 
investor as well as to the South. It will not do simply to 
advertise that there are boundless opportunities for the 
farmer or the manufacturer. These opportunties must be 
studied out in detail and when a man inquires of a railroad, 
the officials of that road ought to be able to give him exact 
data, and be very particular that he does not fall into the 
hands of sharpers. Their duty is not done when they sim- 
ply induce him to come South. Their agents ought to be in 
such intimate touch with every part of the country tribu- 
tary to their location that they could tell an inquirer where 
was probably the best location for his particular industry or 
for the particular lines of farming he wanted to follow. 

Commercial organizations have a grave responsibility to 
their communities to follow the same policy. The real estate 
business should be conducted on the highest possible plane of 
integrity and it should be the aim of every commercial or- 
ganization to see that the real estate holders in their locali- 
ties are men of high repute who will not undertake, for the 
sake of personal profit, to mislead a prospective buyer. 

These are rather hard lines to lay down for railroads and 
commercial organizations but they are the sound and safe 
lines on which the investment of capital or the incoming of 
farmers should be handled for the permanent good of the 
South. Every dissatisfied settler, every man who has a 
just cause for complaint as to his treatment by any com- 
munity, every investor who has been misled by flamboyant 
circulars becomes a liability not only against the immediate 
community but against the whole South by warning his 
friends everywhere to beware of the South. 

The West and the Pacific Coast were for many years 
cursed by land sharks. The tragic story of the people who 
moved West, tempted by alluring pictures of wonderful op- 
portunities, has never been written. If it could be written, 
it would be a tale of broken hearts, ruined lives and lost 
money, but one wave of population moved on covering up the 
tracks of preceding movements and yet there are hundreds of 
thousands of people in parts of the West who have been 
forced to lament their disastrous experiences. The South 
should be saved if possible from duplicating these experi- 
ences with people who come into this section moved by the 
reviving spirit of energy and enthusiasm throughout the 
land for torning population and money Southward. 
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DID OPEN BOWL CARBON LIGHTS DESTROY 
TOBACCO FLIES AND WORMS? 


R. D. L. BLACKBURN, of Reidsville, N. C., gives a 

bit of interesting information in regard to the reason 
for desiring some gas or oil lamps for outside lighting in 
preference to electric lighting. On this point he writes: 

“IT think it just to you to explain what I want. This is 
a fine tobacco farming section. A few years ago all the 
towns that had electric lighting for streets used open bowl 
carbon lights. Tobacco flies would make for the lights as 
far as they could see them, get in the flame, burn their wings 
and fall. So the farmer had but few worms on his tobacco. 

“Later, the street lights are closed bulbs, so the fly cannot 
get in the flame. This year the fly has deposited her eggs on 
tobacco and the farmer has Hfad a hard time killing. I' am 
wanting to get a gas or oil lamp that makes a bright flame to 
hang high in tobacco fields so the fly will singe its wings 
and fall. My aim is to demonstrate and sell large numbers 
to farmers or dealers, therefore must get something cheap 
to fill the want. I am trying to explain to manufacturers 


and ask for prices.” 


FORMER GOVERNOR MANN EXPLAINS WHY 
EVERYBODY SHOULD READ IT. 


Law Offices of William Hodges Mann & Son. 
Petersburg, Va., October 3. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I enclose my check for $6.50 subscription to the REcorD. 
because of the wonderful amount of in- 
formation I get out of it, my agreement in the main with 
and my regard for Mr. Edmonds. 
without hesitation, that it is one of the ablest, 
and is doing as much, if not more good, than any other pub- 
lication in this country. Certainly every man in the South, 
that can possibly afford to do so, should take and read the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD because of the good it is doing his 
section, and every man North, East and West should take and 
read it, that he may know what the South is doing for the 


I read your paper 


its views, 
I can say, 


whole country. 


Wo. 
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HopGes MANN. 


REMARKABLE INCREASE IN THE USE OF 
ELECTRICITY. 


HE increased use of electricity in this country is strik- 


ingly shown 


Department of 


by 
Commerce 


indicating the 


figures compiled from reports of the 
kilowatt hours 


of electric current generated by centrally located electric 


light and power 


stations, 


and by electric railways in 1922 


1912. These 


figures show 


—s 


both commercial and municipal 
as compared with 1907 and 
for 1922 45,307,537,000 kilowatt 


hours of current as compared with 17,621,809,000 in 1912. 
These figures do not include the output of electric plants oper- 
ated by mines, factories, hotels, ete., which generate for their 
own consumption, or those operated by the Federal Govern- 


ment and state institutions. 


follows: 


The figures by states are as 
> @ 


Kilowatt Hours of Current Generated by Central Electric Light and 


Power Stations and Electric 


States 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


1922 
6,072,845,000 
4,518,973,000 





Railways: 


1917 
5,082,659,000 
3 444, 888,000 


1922, 1917, and 1912. 


1912 
374, 059,000 
"58 80,104,000 





CEMPOTHIA 6 sé <n ssc 4, 250, 4: 24,000 2,758,816,000 738, 733,000 
OS eae eee 5,447,275,000 9'467,355.000 "549,488,000 
ee 2,786.201,000 2,088,623,000 ,011,187,000 
TOIOMIBREE 6 66s. sc ces 2,108,107,000 1,619,094,000 649,340,000 
Massachusetts ...... 1,898,004,000 1,474,166,000 838,789,000 
BROUTANA 2 0 6cvc vec 1,467,590,000 965,454,000 381,013,000 


Washington 
Alabama & Tennessee 
Wisconsin 


1,185,446,000 
1,175,230,000 
1,119,145,000 


869,320,000 
1,007,872,000 
627,655,000 


510,823,000 
288,863,000 
330,232,000 


Indiana ...........  1,089,127,000 729,629,000 454,911,000 
New Jersey ........ 1.084.108,000 804.126,000 417:090.000 
ee 1,069,036,000 567,419,000 500,620,000 





a er 1,068,421,000 768,101,000 150,640,000 
South Carolina ..... 880,512,000 541,810,000 365,576,000 
I Nat Re idne og 839,950,000 436,765,000 212'867.000 
(ree 744,101,000 593.402.000 275,281,000 
Ear rors 741.046,000 486,995,000 121,482,000 
WORE. 5. soicecscts'o e's 668,277,000 318,008,000 145,024,000 
NIE 6 aie ovo io00 ee 0 629,690,000 503,320,000 142,082,000 
Connecticut 2.6... 628,518,000 461,779,000 226,191,000 
MN ce aictisis, favre: ore 472,258,000 325,973,000 228,398,000 
North Carolina ..... 421,727,000 400,215,000 88,701,000 
Rhode Island ...... 405,560,000 236,772,000 124,222,000 
CORORRNO 66666 se se 398,506,000 372,451,000 268,.111.000 
is re 379,532,000 229,166,000 36,758,000 
MOON: ooascane sss 361,379,000 291,661,000 150.611,000 
ON eee 353,620,000 227,101,000 171,241,000 
MOUPREER  <65.c0066 5 331,617,000 178,773,000 95,169,000 
New Hampshire and 

WEPMOME ....éss%0< 309,045,000 242,629,000 181,478,000 
West Virginia ...... 282,855,000 290,968.000 102,199,000 
District of Columbia 282 2,389,000 170,287,000 166.964,000 
rer 275.557.000 193,888,000 149,409,000 
BOUisiOna 66655 6400% 265,406,000 158,471,000 104,592.000 
ORIANOMIA 660 c vce 264.146.000 121,223,000 65,218,000 
RR Sons coco uls:-a aciperniear 227,040,000 145,308,000 115.812.000 
a ea re 1 76. 037,000 81.989,000 50,922,000 
NT ee 150,831,000 67.2 59.000 33.645.000 
Arkansas 141.161,000 71,725.000 42,626,000 


ne  . l  e 
Mississippi 
South Dakota ...... 
Nevada 
North Dakota ...... 
A eee 
New Mexico 


74,571,000 
67.360.000 
59.593,000 
45.664.000 
39.314,000 
33.091,000 
17,252,000 


52.400.000 
50.520.000 
31,810,000 
53.846,000 
22,.978.000 
27.392.000 
17,245,000 


25,841.000 
37,879,000 
24,704,000 
44.970.000 
12,335,000 

1,581,000 

9.028.000 





45,307,537,000 


32,678,806,000 


17,621,809,000 
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Separating the South from the other states, we have the 
following: 


Kilowatt Hours of Current Generated by Central Electric Light and 
Power Stations and Electric Railways: 1922, 1917 and 1912, in 
the South, 

% of % of 
States 1922 increase 1917 increase 1912 

Alabama and : 

Tennessee 1,175,230.000 16.6 1,007,872,000 248.9 288.863.000 
1 2 


Missouri ,069.036,000 88.5 567,419,000 13.3. 500,620,000 
S. Carolina 880,512,000 62.6 541,310,000 48.06 365,576,000 
eo ee 839.950,000 92.3 436,765,000 105.1 212,867,000 
Virginia 668.277,000 110.1 318,008,000 119.2 145,024,000 
Georgia .... 629,690,000 25.1 503.320,000 254.2 142,082,000 
N. Carolina. 421,727,000 5.3 400,215.000 351.1 88,701,000 
Maryland 379,532,000 65.6 229,166,000 523.4 36.758,.000 
W. Virginia. 282,855,000 —2.8dec. 290,968,000 184.7 102,199,000 
District of 

Columbia 282,389,000 65.8 170.287,000 1.9 166,964,000 
Kentucky 275,557,000 42.1 193,888,000 29.7 149,409,000 
Louisiana 265.406,000 67.4 158.471,000 51,5 104,592,000 
Oklahoma 264,146,000 117.9 121,223,000 85,8 65,218,000 
Florida Sia 176,037,000 114.7 81,989,000 61.0 50,922 .000 
Arkansas ... 141,161,000 96.8 71,725,000 68.2 42,626,000 
Mississippi 67,360,000 33.3 50.520,000 33.3 37,879,000 

Total .... 7,818,865,000 5,143,146,000 2,500,300,000 


These figures show a growth in the South from 2,500,- 
300,000 kilowatt hours in 1912 to 7,818,865,000 kilowatt 
hours in 1922, which is a larger percentage of gain than 
in the rest of the country. The rate of growth in the South 
between 1912 and 1922 was 212.7 per cent, while the rate of 
growth for the rest of the country during that period was 
147.9 per cent. 
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TRYING TO UNIONIZE SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


LABOR. 


N a review of the labor situation in its October 13th Bul- 
| ain the Employers’ Association of Atlanta, which has 
been making a very well advised and well maintained fight 
in behalf of the Open Shop, says: 

“We are advised that the American Federation of Labor, 
at the Portland Oregon Convention, discussed at great length 
the removal of the textile mills from New England to the 
South. The situation was considered alarming from the 
standpoint of organization, as the New England district was 
counted safe for the unions, and the convention felt the re- 
moval from that sinister influence to the *Open Shop terri- 
tory of the South, would mean the death-blow to the textile 
unions, and the waste of all the money heretofore spent to 
keep the industry union. It was decided to begin active 
organization work in all Southern states. Alabama was not 
included in the resolution, as first introduced, but on the 
insistence of the delegates from that state, it was amended 
to take it in also.” 

It would be exceedingly unfortunate if the harmonious 
relations which have existed in the Southern cotton mills 
between employers and employes should by the work of union 
labor organizations be disturbed, resulting in such incessant 
conflicts between employers and employes as in New Eng- 
land, 

The New England cotton trade is to a large extent being 
driven out of that section by labor conditions. The Southern 
cotton trade has been to a large extent free from this unfor- 
tunate situation. If we are to be saved in the South from 
the disastrous conditions existing in New England among 
the cotton mill interests of that section, the South must 
maintain its freedom from the domination of textile labor 
unions and all kindred organizations. 








EUROPE DUMPING CEMENT ON U. S. 


T is reported that representatives of the Treasury De- 

partment have been instructed to investigate the heavy 
shipments of European cement to this country to see if there 
is an opportunity for the application of the provisions of 
the anti-dumping act in regard to foreign , cement. 


WITHOUT PROFITS THERE CAN BE NO 
PROGRESS. 


N an address before the 37th district conference of the 

International Rotary Association, Charles Catlett, of 
Staunton, Va., stressed with peculiarly interesting and 
striking force that all progress in business, in educational 
and religious and governmental activities must be based on 
sound and prosperous business. Without’ profits there can be 
no progress. That idealism which proposes to divide more 
than is produced is false, is the way Mr. Catlett puts it, and 
he adds: “Nor can we name a single thing in this life which 
is worth having which is not in some degree dependent, or 
supported by sound and profitable business, however much 
it may seem to rise into a realm with which business has 
nothing to do.” 

In the course of this address to Rotarians Mr. Catlett said: 

“Rotarians are essentially business men. To fulfill their 
proper place in society, their business must be continuous. 
For their business to be continuous it must be profitable. 
No business can continue to be operated for any great length 
of time at 2 loss. 

“Is there anything in Rotary inconsistent with profit- 
able business operations? Assuredly not. Indeed the first’ 
thing a Rotarian should consider in any transaction is wheth- 
er it is as profitable as it could be made and should be 
made. It is only by being certain that the maximum profit 
is secured, that he can be of the greatest good to society. 
But when it comes to consider the question of maximum 
profit, the transaction must be considered from all sides, 
because the real profit which comes out of any transaction 
is the sum of the profits which accrue to every one who 
is in any way connected with the transaction. 

“I know of a case where a bright young lawyer brought a 
contract which he had negotiated to an old and wise counselor 
for his examination, and, as he supposed, his commendation, 
and he was surprised to note that the old man as he read 
slowly shook his head. He said: ‘That’s a great contract, 
John. It is most skillfully drawn. But, John, you have for- 
gotten the other fellow. No contract is sound which neglects 
the rights or the equities of any party to it.’ 

“A transaction in which only one side profits has long been 
recognized as opposed to public policy and is outlawed. Every 
true transaction is one from which both parties profit. But 
the truest transaction and the best transaction is the one in 
which the sum of the benefits to each party reaches the great- 
est figure. Every Rotary transaction should be one of that 
kind. 

“But to accomplish this, we, as Rotarians and as business 
men, must think in terms of sound business and cf sound 
finance, because these are the basis of material and also of 
spiritual prosperity. Don’t let any one imagine, as is so often 
stated or implied in the public press, that true idealism and 
true spirituality are opposed to sound economic laws. They 
are dependent on them. Anything which claims to be ideal- 
ism or spirituality and which does not recognize and con- 
form to these laws is not honest. It is simply a fraud on 
the public. 


“There is an idealism which proposes to divide more than 
is produced. Don’t believe it. It is false. 


“There is an idealism which proposes to give away what 
does not belong to it. It is dishonest. 

“There is a so-called idealism which proposes to make every 
one good and happy by law, and every one rich by a tax on 
or an effort to destroy capital. It is a fraud. 

“The old road to riches is the only one. It was re- 
charted by Benjamin Franklin. Industry and frugality are 
necessary for individuals and for nations, and sound busi- 
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ness prosperity, or the accumulation of capital, is the basis 
of the best in life, both material and spiritual. 

“Don’t be ashamed of the acquisition and the control of 
wealth. Only be careful how it is acquired and how used. 
The Bible never said that money was the root of all evil; 
but only that the love of money, the inordinate love of 
money, is the root of all evil. It is true that many 
evils may around the acquisition of money 
and its use; but think how the virtues are called 
to assist in its right acquisition and its right use. Industry 
and frugality and honesty and. self-sacrifice and charity 
and philanthrophy and many others are all necessary in the 
aequiring and are the handmaids in the right use of wealth. 


cluster 


“Neither forget that capital is the foundation for and the 
basis of all the good things of life. Not simply material but 
niso those things which are considered ideal. Let us take 
one simple illustration: 

“The churches of this country spend between four hundred 
million and five hundred million dollars a year directly and 
an enormously greater amount is spent as a result of their 
They are the greatest’ single agency for good in 
the world. The members are those people who confess their 
sins. who honor those who tell them of their shortcomings 
and urge them to better living, and who are seeking, as far 
as may in them lie, to do good in their day and generation. 


influence. 


“Now. where do these four hundred or five hundred mil- 
lion dollars come from? Certainly not from bankrupt con- 
cerns. They can come only from profitable business. 

“Our hearts are stirred with interest for the people of 
China or Armenia or Russia and we reach out and save many 
lives. Do we do this with returns from unprofitable business? 
Not much. More than that, how are our sympathies stirred 
and excited? How is the information as to the need of these 
people brought to us, except from the development of sound 
business which in turn depends upon capital? 

“Nor can we name a single thing in this life which is 
worth having which is not in some degree dependent on, 
and supported by, sound and profitable business, however 
much it may seem to rise into a realm with which business 
has nothing to do. 

“Political economists tell us that capital, land and labor 
are necessary for the production of additional wealth, and 
in labor should be included the directing force of the mind, 
which is probably more productive than all other labor com- 
bined. But capital comes first. The laborer can do nothing 
without the tool, which is his capital, and the food which is 
necessary to sustain him while he works, even if it be 
limited to his last meal. 

“The poet cannot escape it. In reading the life of Eliza- 
beth Browning, I noticed that on her honeymoon she kept 
accurate account of the living expenses in order that she 
might more perfectly supply the needs of herself and her 
husband with the smallest possible expenditure. it is so 
also with the starving poet of history. Possibly he was starv- 
ing because he was a poet and would not have anything to 
do with so mundane a matter as successful business. Tos- 
sibly he wrote more beautifully because he ate less. But 
he too came to maturity on somebody’s capital. And when 
he did write he too had the capital of his last meal. It 
had to come from somewhere. 

“When people talk of idealism apart from the obedience to 
sound economic laws, it is but a dream of the imagination. 
It cannot be done. Idealism cannot be translated into action; 
the bills cannot be paid, except’ from the proceeds of sound 
business operation and accumulated capital. . 

“Tt is up to us as business men to require that those to 
whom we delegate the authority to make our laws and to 
transact public business should be mindful of economic laws. 
Extreme socialism or Bolshevism can only thrive on a 


disregard of economic laws and a misapprehension of those 
laws by people who ought to know better. And as for our- 
selves, I end as I began. It is up to us to try.to secure from 
every transaction the largest returns by looking after the 
interest of the other fellow, and thus insuring to each of 
us the means of being of the greatest service to society.” 





a 
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“A LONG PULL, A STRONG PULL, AND A 
PULL ALTOGETHER” FOR THE SOUTH. 
Wise Words from Vice-President Green of Southern 
Railway Company. 

Atlanta, October 20—[Special]—That the 
homeseekers rates now being asked for by the rail- 
roads leading into Southern territory will probably 
be granted by the Southeastern Passenger Associa- 


(a. 


tion was the opinion expressed here recently by 
Lincoln Green, Vice-President of the Southern Rail- 
way. 

‘But,” said Mr. Green, “the mere granting of these 
rates being considered by the Southern 
Association will not be sufficient to move people from 
their present homes to the fertile plains of Dixie. 


assenger 


“Tomeseekers rates have been granted on many 
other occasions, but without results. 

“The only thing that will bring people South—if 
the rates are granted—is a well-directed and highly 
intensive campaign of advertising, conducted co- 
operatively by the railroads, the municipalities, the 
civic organizations, the commercial bodies, and the 
real estate men of the section. 

“This advertising must consist, not only of adver- 
tising in the well-known and widely-read newspapers 
and magazines, it must be backed up by follow-up 
letters and personal contacts just as much as possi- 
ble to be successful. 

“This will, of course, be expensive—too expensive. 
perhaps, for any single agency to bear. But if we 
all co-operate—if the real estate men, the civic or- 
ganizations, the municipal and state bodies—will get 
behind the railroads in advertising the South, the 
expense will not be too much for any of us, and the 
homeseekers’ rates will bring the desired results. 

“We have many acres of splendid farm land in the 
South. We have wonderful commercial possibilities 
and splendid industrial opportunities. There are 
thousands of people in the North and Northwest who 
would be only willing to come South, if they knew 
about its advantages. 

“But it isn’t enough to provide the means for them 
to come South, we must tell them about the South, 
and give them the proper inducements to come. 

“We must, in other words, tell them before we can 
sell them. 

“And I hope that when the rates are granted, 
every agency in the South will stand ready to do its 


share in a great advertising campaign to attract 
settlers and then make them stay when they arrive.” 
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The Textile Situation in New England and the 
South Today. 


A STIRRING ADDRESS BY A NEW ENGLAND AUTHORITY ON LABOR CONDITIONS AND 
MILL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH, IN CONTRAST WITH NEW ENGLAND. 


By E. Howarp BENNETT, of American Wool & Cotton Reporter, Boston. 


Ilenry Ford within two months has purchased 3,000,000 
yards of a warp sateen used in making upholstery for his 
flivvers. In the trade this is known as a 58-inch, 108x64, 
1.05 warp sateen. In other words, it is 53 inches wide, it 
has 108 threads in the warp per inch, 64 threads in the fill- 
ing per inch and weighs 1.05 pounds to the yard. To use a 
reund number, the price was around 50 cents a yard, so the 
business was worth a million and a half dollars. The first of 
July business was bad and mills needed orders. One of the 
largest, richest and best known mills in New England bid 
for this business, 52 cents, and it was 10 cents a yard higher 
than the Southern quotation at which the business was 


placed. New England’s figure was about 25 per cent higher 
than the Southern figure. Henry Ford bought the Southern 
zoods. 


The other day, walking up Atlantic avenue in Boston I 
saw a truckload of cotton goods in the bale. Every bale of 
these goods had stamped on it, “Cotton piece goods from the 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C.” I have just made 
a visit to the East Braintree Bleachery and Dye Works, 
Kast Braintree, Mass., where cotton goods for the shoe trades, 
that is, linings, stiffenings, ete., are processed. The East 
Braintree Bleachery specializes on shoe fabrics and fabrics 
for the rubber shoe trade, tennis shoe cloths, ete. Practically 
every bit of goods in that plant being processed for New 
England shoe manufacturers comes from the South. 

The biggest bleachery in the world, containing eighty ten- 
foot kiers, is the Pacific Bleachery, at Lawrence, Mass., and 
most of its goods come from the South. Within a week, a 
group of Southern cotton mills at and near Laneaster, 8. C., 
have been sold, and it is understood that the purchase price 
was $55 a spindle. I can offer to any interested man today 
a Rhode Island cotton manufacturing corporation containing 
80,000 spindles, and the price is $12 a spindle, and there are 
no takers, as against the $55 recently paid for a similar 
Southern property. 

It used to be true that one of the big mills in New Eng- 
land had 3000 looms running on denims. Today that mill has 
practically no looms on denims, perhaps ten looms out of 
3000, because all of this business has gone down to Greens- 
boro and Durham, North Carolina. It used to be that a 
great mill in Maine dominated the cotton goods trade in 
China. Today that mill has 4000 looms standing idle, hecause 
they are adapted only for the manufacture of export drills. 
and its business has gone South. A big cotton mill in central 
Massachusetts used to dominate the business of the Red Sea 
ports on three-yard sheetings. Today that business is con- 
trolled pretty much by mills in Henrietta and Caroleen, N. C. 

You know that the Massachusetts Cotton Mills of Lowell, 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Co. of Lowell, the Pacific 
Mills of Lawrence, the Lonsdale Company. of Providence, 
the Jenckes Spinning Co., of Pawtucket, the William Carter 
Co., of Needham. the G. H. Tilton Mills of New Hampshire. 
have ‘built branches in the Southern States. You know that 
the stockholders of the Parkhill Mfg. Co.. of Fitchburg, and 
the West Boylston Mfg. Co., of Easthampton. Mass., have ac- 
quired Southern branches. You know that Marshall Field & 
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* Address of E. Howard Bennett before Rhode Island Purchasing 
Agents Association, Providence, September 19. 


Co., of Chicago, have built tremendous mills in North Caro- 
lina, not in New England. Hamilton Carhartt Co., of De- 
troit, the great overall manufacturers, have built mills in the 
South and not in New England. You know that the Mason 
tire people of Ohio have built two or three big cotton mills 
in the South and not in New England. You know that the 
United States Finishing Co., who have plants in Providence 
and Pawtucket, have just started to build a big branch in the 
South, that the Lowell Bleachery has built one branch in 
Georgia and one in Missouri, that the Mansfield Bleachery 
of Mansfield, Mass., is building a plant in Greenville, S. C. 
You know that the man who was general manager of D. Goff 
& Co. here in Pawtucket has gone down South to build a 
worsted mill which is nearly completed to compete with your 
Ithode Island properties. 

There isn’t a cotton mill under construction in the New 
England states today. There isn’t an addition of any con- 
sequence being made on any cotton mill in New England to- 
day. But at this very minute millions of dollars are being 
expended in the South in new cotton manufacturing estab- 
lishments. You know that twenty years ago there was prac- 


‘ tically no cotton manufacturing outside of New England. We 


dominated the whole business. There was practically nothing 
in the South. Today there are in round numbers, 18,000.,- 
000 spindles in the East and 15,000,000 spindles in the South. 
All of that business in the South was driven away from New 
England. I think that that is a fair statement to make. We 
started the business, we had the operatives, all of the machin- 
ery was made here, we had the capital, we had the investors 
who were willing to put money into cotton manufacturing 
equipment if they could be assured a fair return on their in- 
vestments, the customers knew us, they believed in New 
England quality and were averse to buying goods made else- 
where. But even with those conditions which were favor- 
able, there were so many other unfavorable conditions, that 
the business got away from us. 

Fifteen million spindles will keep 500,000 looms 
500,000 looms will produce $1,000,000,000 of cotton goods. 
Half of that would be labor. In other words. we have 
driven $500,000,000 per annum of wages out of New Eng- 
land. 15,000,000 spindles would represent an investment at 
$20 a spindle—and that is very conservative—of $300,000,- 
000. In other words, $3800.000,000 of taxable property has 
been driven out of New FE’ngland. <A tax rate of $20 a thou- 
sand is low. If those mills had been built in New England 
instead of in the South the manufacturing communities of 
New England would be collecting $6,000,000 additional taxes 
every year. 

The worst of it is that this is not history that I am relat- 
ing to you but is a current condition. The mills are going 
South today. More wages are being driven out of Prov- 
idence and out of New England, more taxable property is 
being driven out of Providence and out of New England. 
What is the cause of it? 

I am going to speak very briefly about the forty-eight 
hour law. You have been fed up on that during recent 
months, but don’t forget that it mighty important 
subject. The eight hour day, and this pre-supposes a forty- 
eight hour week, is about the best advertised commodity 
in the United States. It has had a tremendous propaganda. 
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So now a lot of people believe that eight hours is enough 
to work in any one day. Why should a day’s work be limited 
to eight hours? Why should there be any law for compulsory 
idleness—and that is what.a forty-eight hour law is. If the 
eight-hour day is a fair proposition, why not say that it 
means eight hours a day for seven days in the week. a total 
of fifty-six hours in the week and then let us work the 
fifty-six hours in six days. 

Now it may be that forty-eight hours is ideal. I don’t 
believe it and no proof has ever been brought forth to 
bear out the contention that eight hours of labor in any 
one day is sufficient. I do know this, namely, that all 
housewives work more than eight hours a day and more 
than forty-eight hours a week. I do know that any farmer 
would starve to death if he limited his work or the work 
of his helpers to forty-eight hours a week. I know that 
the fisherman going out of Boston or Nantucket or Cutty- 
hunk. who supply a_ large portion of our food. work days, 
nights, Sundays and holidays and that they are not limited 
to forty-eight hours a week. None of the great agricultural 
or fishing industries, upon whom we are dependent for our 
food supplies. are limited in hours of labor. You and I can 
work as many or as few hours as we want to and our earn- 
ings depend upon our hours of labor plus our application 
and ability. No great individual success was ever made 
in a forty-eight hour week. 

I have here a copy of the Textile Worker, the official 
organ of the United Textile Workers of America, that is, 
the organ of the textile union who promoted and projonged 
the textile strike here in Rhode Island last year. In 
this magazine it is pointed out that Samuel Gompers works 
days and nights and Sundays and that he doesn’t get 
time and a half for overtime. In this magazine it is 
pointed out, at least it is claimed, that the organizers of 
the textile unions work days, nights and Sundays. In this 
magazine it is pointed out that the strike leaders here in 
Rhode Island last year worked days, nights, holidays and 
Sundays. You wouldn’t employ a doctor who limited his 
practice to forty-eight hours a week. You wouldn’t have 
any faith in a minister of the gospel who refused to comfort 
the sick or visit the dying beyond forty-eight hours a 
week. You wouldn’t—having sickness in your home—have 
anything to do with a trained nurse who would only work 
forty-eight hours a week. : 

All the women of the world in their family duties and 
that means half the workers of the world; all of the 
farmers, the providers of all of our animal and vegetable 
food products. all of the fishermen, all of the professional 
men, the doctors. the nurses, none of them are limited to 
forty-eight or even fifty-four hours a week. Why then 
should a favored few, the shoe makers, the plasterers, and 
the cotton weavers, be given a living at high wages—at 
higher wages than most of us can afford—for working 
at easier tasks and for less hours than any of the important 
workers named above? 

The forty-eight hour question is not a political one, it 
is a serious economic proposition. Don’t let anybody mis- 
lead you into believing that a cotton mill or a shoe factory 
can produce as much goods in forty-eight hours as it can in 
fifty-four hours. A Draper loom will run 155 or 160 picks 
a minute. You can’t make it work any faster. If your mill 
operates fifty-four hours a week, a Draper loom will run 
160 picks a minute. If your mill runs forty-eight hours a 
week, a Draper loom will run 160 picks a minute. If you 
cut the hours of operation from fifty-four hours to forty- 
eight hours, you will cut the production more than 11 per 
cent and there will of necessity follow an increase in the 
eost of the goods and not a corresponding. but enlarged 
increase in the cost of the finished product to you and to 
me and to all other consumers. 





I personally have no patience with the talk of a national 
forty-eight hour law. I do not believe it was ever meant 
that an able-bodied man or an able-bodied woman should 
only work forty-eight hours in a week. I don’t want to see 
the United States have a national forty-eight hour law. 
I want the United States as an industrial nation to produce 
so much goods at such low cost figures that we can dominate 
the business of the world—and we never can do it under this 
restrictive legislation. But considering Rhode Island alone 
or New England alone, so far as the forty-eight hour law is 
concerned, let us bear in mind that there is only one indus- 
trial state in the Union that has a forty-eight hour law, 
namely, Massachusetts. No other industrial state has it. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, are fifty-four 
hour states, the southern states are fifty-five hours to sixty 
hours or without any limit. 

There isn’t a single solitary advantage that Rhode Island 
has that would let Rhode Island on forty-eight hours com- 
pete with Southern states on fifty-five and sixty hours. 
You have the same textile machinery that the South has. 
You have no advantage in machinery. You have no advan- 
tage in power, Southern cotton mills buy power, cheap 
hydro-electric power, at rates that no Rhode Island mill 
can approach. <A very large cotton mill in the South with 
which I am familiar, has a rate of seven-eighths of a cent 
per kilowatt for hydro-electric power. It can’t be produced 
for that figure in Rhode Island. 

Your operatives here in Rhode Island do not begin to 
compare with the Southern operatives. Don’t let any one 
tell you otherwise. The native stock of New England, keen 


. Anglo-Saxons who invented textile machinery, and who made 


New England a great success, are Browns, Smiths and Jones. 
The Southern Mill operatives today are all Browns and 


‘ Smiths and Jones. There isn’t an operative in any Southern 


cotton mill, and I inelude all of the 2000 cotton mills in 
the South, who cannot speak English. There isn’t a foreign 
operative down there, and don’t believe that these Southern 
cotton mill operatives are illiterate and ignorant. 

In 1904, and many times since, I visited all of the impor- 
tant mills in the South and many of the little mills way 
up in the mountains. I made it a habit to talk with the 
operatives and the younger operatives, the doffer boys and 
the girls who were spinners. I took photographs of scores 
of them and I would get them by scores to write out for me 
their names and addresses. I do not remember a person 
who couldn’t read and write his own name. There isn’t a 
mill village in the South that isn’t better equipped for 
schools and school teachers and school books than are the 
towns away from the mill. Do you know that the insurance 
companies here in New England that carry the employers’ 
liability insurance on the New England operatives, furnish 
signs and notices for the New England textile corporations, 
these notices to be tacked up through the mill—and these 
notices by the insurance companies are printed in five and 
six different languages. Is it possible that the native Anglo- 
Saxon operatives of the South are not superior in intelligence, 
initiative and obedience to these operatives in the textile 
mills of Rhode Island? Do you believe that the waste in a 
Southern mill will compare with the preventable waste in an 
Eastern mill? Do you believe that the cost of oversight 
over these American operatives in a Southern mill will com- 
pare with the cost of oversight and superintendence in an 
eastern mill? Do you believe that an eastern mill on forty- 
eight hours can compete with a Southern mill on fifty-five 
or sixty hours? 

I know that you personally, each and every one of you, is 
interested in maintaining for New England her textile 
manufacturing industry. Millions of dollars of wages are 
paid every week. Millions of dollars per annum are paid 
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in taxes. Millions of dollars every week go to the concerns 
that you represent for the purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies. It is mighty important to you that the industry in 
New England be not only maintained, but that it also be 
enlarged. 


What is the trouble with the industry in New England? 
You ‘have no fault to find with the organizing of labor, or 
with labor unions from a theoretical or ideal standpoint. 
Of course the operatives have a right to organize, and they 
ought to be urged to organize. It would be a wonderful thing 
for the operatives individually and for the industry and for 
the country if all the workers of the country could be 
organized and taught that increased production means in- 
creased wages, that increased production means lower cost 
of goods, hence a lower cost of living. But labor leaders 
today sre not teaching any such thing as that. In this of- 
ficial magazine of the textile union that I hold here in my 
hand, the first reading paragraph says: “Don’t forget that 
organization increases wages and shortens the working 
day, making work steadier.” 


That doesn’t mean a single, solitary thing except that 
organization increases wages, decreases production, makes 
more jobs for more men, it means that present-day organ- 
ization promotes laying down on the job. What kind of 
labor leaders has the textile union here in New England? 

At the annual convention of the United Textile Workers 
of America, held last year in Fall River in September, the 
president of the international union, Thomas F. McMahon. 
said: “We shall continue to agitate for the forty-eight hour 
week, but what we are really after is the forty-four hour 
week.” Are you in favor of the forty-four hour week? If 
not, you have got to resist these labor leaders, and you 
have got to personally tell your senators and legislators 
that you are against the forty-eight hour week. At this 
same convention it was moved and voted, and Congress 
memorialized to recognize Soviet Russia. I do not know 
anything about Soviet Russia, and I do not believe that 
Thomas F. McMahon does either, and I’ll be darned if I 
want a lot of untrained, uneducated, irresponsible men like 
that dominating my state legislature, and demanding half 
baked schemes of Congress. 


It was pointed out by one of the delegates that the union 
bartenders and bottle makers had been put to great incon- 
venience and hardship because of the prohibition law, so Con- 
gress was memorialized for a return of the rum _ business. 
You may like a drink when you want one, and so may I, but 
I am sure that the country is better off, and that the young 
men and young women growing up today are a darned sight 
better off under prohibition than they would be under the 
open and indiscriminate selling of booze. And I am more 
than confident that the country will be much better off if 
all of these bartenders and all of these bottle makers are at 
productive labor, raising wheat or making cotton goods, or 
manufacturing shoes, than if they were drawing ale or 
blowing gin bottles. 


At this same convention, it was charged that, “President 
Harding has gone over to Wall Street, body and soul.” Ex- 
President Taft was referred to as “that man Taft,” Attor- 
ney-General Daugherty as “a monumental liar,” that the 
Supreme Court “is controlled by the capitalists’ and that 
the judges of the Supreme Court are “puppets,” that members 
of boards of trade and chambers of commerce are “rapacious 
paid hirelings.”’ The whole effort of the leaders of the tex- 
tile unions is to mislead the operatives. I don’t know why 
they do it. I do not know that leaders of the textile unions 
are grafters. I do not know that they steal the union funds. 


I do not know what becomes of all the money that they 
collect in dues from the operatives, but I do know that at the 
convention held in Fall River last September a motion for a 


. 
careful audit of the books of the union was voted down and a 
motion that the officers give detailed expense accounts was 
likewise voted down. I never knew an honest business where 
an audit wasn’t desired and I never knew an honest employee 
to object to a detailed expense account, but the textile labor 
unions object to an exact audit and they object to detailed 
expense accounts. 


The labor leaders lie continually to the operatives. They 
lie to the operatives about the profits of the mills. They 


lie to the operatives about Southern competitive conditions. 
They lie to the public about manufacturing conditions. 
The truth is not in them. They lie to the legislatures and 
they intimidate the legislatures. It is your fault and mine 
that we are not more careful in the kind of men whom we 
elect to important political offices. We do not interest our- 
selves enough in the matter. We let the labor leaders pick 
the candidates and control them after they get to the state 
house. William H. Coolidge of Boston is vice-president of 
the Island Creek Coal Co. in West Virginia. Mr. Coolidge 
is quoted as saying that the coal mining owners keep the 
labor leaders out of the West Virginia field for the same rea- 
son that the police in New York keep out of the banking dis- 
trict any man whose picture is in the Rogue’s Gallery. There 
is just as much reason for driving the labor leaders out of 
politics as there is for keeping them out of the coal fields 
or for keeping out of the financial district any man whose 
picture is in the Rogue’s Gallery. 


I own a little stock in a New England cotton mill where 
the weavers are running thirty-two looms. One old lady 
has thirty-four looms and she is as jealous of those thirty- 
four looms as you can possibly be of your good name. 
In other places in the mill the operations have been doubled 
up and the mill is saving something like $60,000 a year. It 
is no hardship on the operatives. They earn much more 
money and they like it, but the management of the mill does 
not dare give this feature any publicity for fear the labor 
leaders would come down and make trouble. What the 
labor leaders want the mill to do is to run ten and twelve 
looms to a weaver instead of thirty-two. In another New 
England mill with which I am familiar, after the strike of 
last year, the mill started up with two hundred sixty-five 
less operatives than were employed before. In this mill, 
the weavers used to tend sixteen looms. Now, they are 
tending thirty-two. A lot of spare hands have been done 
away with and more than $320,000 a year in wages is being 
saved, more than § per cent on $4,000,000. But the manage- 
ment of this mill is fearful of giving this condition any 
publicity for fear that the labor leaders will come up there 
and make trouble. 


A young fellow came in to see me the other day who has 
been weaving in one of the big piece dye worsted mills of 
the country. He has been running four looms. That is all the 
looms that the labor union will allow the management to 
give to each weaver, but this young man told me that he 
could tend eight looms easily. The whole effort of the tex- 
tile union, and of all other unions so far as my knowledge 
goes, is to cut down production, cut down the work of each 
operative, spread the work over a longer period, increase 
the wages and increase the cost. Here in New England the 
average number of looms on cotton goods runs from four 
to twenty. In the South, the average is from ten to forty. 
I am very familiar with a mill in South Carolina, where each 
weaver operates forty-looms on fine lawns. In your own 
Rhode Island mills, the weavers probably do not exceed 
sixteen or eighteen looms on this same class of goods. Here 
in New England, the spinners tend four, six and eight sides 
of spinning. Down South the spinners on the same yarns 
tend ten and twelve sides of spinning. 

There is nothing the matter with the New England cotton 
mills so far as the mills themselves and the equipment and 
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the management are concerned. We have as good mills as 
any in the world and surely the management of New Eng- 
land industries is as good as the management of industries 
in any other part of the country. The whole trouble in the 
situation today is in a rotten labor situation connived at by 
publie opinion. 

A friend of mine in Gastonia, North Carolina, was a 
local merehant in 1907. He thought he wanted a cotton mill, 
every business man in the South wants a cotton mill. This 
man went ahead and he put in his own money and organ- 
ized a cotton manufacturing corporation. He got the school 
teachers and the Sunday school teachers and the barbers 
and everybody in the town who had a little cash or who had 
a little credit to buy some stock in the mill and the mill 
is a suecess and has been since the starting in 1907. It 
makes fine cotton yarns, just as fine as anything made in 
New England. That is the way the mills in the South have 
been started. Everybody owns stock in the cotton mills, the 
school teachers, the barbers, the preachers, the local mer- 
chants, the hotel people, everybody, and the consequence is 
that publie opinion is with the corporation. If a man comes 
down there to start a labor union and to make trouble for 
the operatives, to lead them into a strike of misery and 
hunger, all the good people of the town and most of the 
operatives are immediately against that man. 

Do not believe that the conditions in the South are to 
change so that the differential between the East and the 
South will be narrowed. The labor unions will not gain 
any foothold in the South. In the last issue of the Tertile 
Worker—the official magazine of the union which I have 
in my hand—the president says that the great test is now 
coming in the South and that, “As I write these words.” 
says President McMahon, “the strike is starting in North 
Carolina and it will probably spread all over the South.” 
What happened:—A strike was called in Charlotte, N. C., 
on Tuesday and it lasted just four days. On the fourth 
day it was all over. The labor unions cannot gain a foot- 
hold in the South because the operatives themselves are 
well paid, contented. ambitious and averse to the introduc- 
tion of present union labor tactics. 

Don’t believe that the supply of labor in the South is 
heing exhausted. The South has the greatest untapped labor 
reservoir outside of South Africa. There are hundreds of 
thousands of persons in the South who are available for cot- 
ton mill work. Don't believe that they can’t work in the 
mill or that they won't work in the mill or that the white 
folks won’t let them work in the mill. It is true that in a 
small southern town, there would be some social ostracism 
of a local maunfacturer who put negroes to work on jobs 
that are dedicated to white folks, but in the big towns where 
the large manufacturers are located, the heads of the mills 
are not confined to those particular towns for their social 
activities because New York and Washington and Philadel- 
phia and Atlantic City are open to them. There is no 
doubt in such places of the practicability of large numbers 
of negro operatives in the mills. One of the greatest cotton 
manufacturing corporations in the country is located in 
Georgia and in one of the mills of that corporation, negroes 
are being worked through the carding and spinning. In 
another great Georgia mill, negroes are being worked up to 
the spinning. The negroes will not be worked if white 
workers are available, nor will they be worked with white 
folks—but as and if white operatives are not available whole 
departments of the mills will be manned by colored oper- 
atives. The South has an untapped reservoir of labor and 
Southern competition will be as strenuous twenty years 
from today as it is today with the same relative differen- 
tial, 

Textile manufacturing is your largest industry. You need 
it. You that industry in New England. 


need to preserve 


You ought to help to create a favorable public opinion for 
this industry. The industry offers employment to hundreds 
of thousands of operatives. It will take the operatives that 
no other industry can use and give them a good living. Raw 
immigrants ean find work in the textile mills when no other 
industry will take them. Anybody can learn to spin or 
weave in a few weeks. It is practically all machine work 
and nothing but the tending of machines. It is healthful 
work—you never heard of an epidemic in a textile mill al- 
though there isn’t a school year when you do not hear of 
epidemics in the public schools. The working conditions in 
the mills are superior to the sanitary conditions in the 
public schools. The wages paid in the textile mills are 
fair. The average is $21 a week and this takes into account 
the old men and women who are sweepers and scrubbers in 
the mills, the apprentices learning the business, the lowest 
paid help in the dyehouses. Good weavers earn $35 and $40 
and $50 a week and the average for the whole cotton goods 
industry is $21 a week and in some New England mills $26 
a week. 

It is the millions of dollars a year paid in wages by these 
textile mills that support the local grocer, department store 
and all the merchants. It has been the many million dollars 
in wages paid by these textile mills in past years that has 
built up New England. It seems to me that your job and 
mine is to promote the welfare of this industry. Don’t let 
your legislature pass any more labor killing legislation. 
Stick to the fifty-four hours. Cut down the taxes, help to 
create a public opinion that will be favorable to the main- 
tenance of this great industry. 


Industrial Housing Corporation to Build 200 Homes 
for Negro Industrial Workers. 

In a letter to the MANUFACTURERS ReEcoRD outlining plans 
for the organization of the Industrial Housing Corporation 
and the erection of dwellings for the use of negro indus- 
trial workers, Harry L. Jacob, who is chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of Suffolk, Va., pro- 
moting the enterprise, writes as follows: 

“A meeting will be held by the building committee to or- 
ganize, apply for charter, incorporate, issue stock and buy 
land. We propose to start work as early as possible on 
100 homes and later to build another 100, the development 
te be known as the Colored Industrial City of Suffolk, Va. 
Cash bonuses will be offered colored tenants each year for 
the best kept home and yard—first prize, $50, second $15, 
third $10 and fourth $5. 

“In this way we propose to educate the negroes up to being 
clean and keeping their homes clean and up to date by 
having plenty of grass, flowers and gardens. The homes will 
all be built on lots 50 by 150 feet, with cement walks and 
shade trees, all houses to be set back 25 feet from the street 
and all to be nicely painted. This corporation will be com- 
posed mostly of manufacturers. It will rent the homes in 
blocks of 25 and 50 to the manufacturer direct and he will 
rent them to his employees and deduct the rent from their 
pay each week. 

“We propose to rent the houses for two dollars per week, 
and also to sell at very nearly cost and on easy payments, 
when we find an employee who wants to buy. One hundred 
homes are already rented, 50 to the Planters Nut & Choco- 
late Co. and 50 to the Bell Hosiery Mills. 

“IT studied out this plan of building colored homes and 
renting them direct to the manufacturer to suve the loss 
and trouble of collecting weekly from the negroes and to re- 
lieve shortage of labor caused by the shortage of homes.” 

The dwellings will cost from $€00 to $1000 each and will 
eontain from five to seven rooms. 
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[From MANUFACTURERS REcorD of January 25, 1895] 


Cotton Manufacturing From a New England Stand- 
point (28 Years Ago). 


A REVIEW OF CONDITIONS NORTH .AND SOUTH—PLAIN TALK BY PRESIDENT LOVERING, 
OF THE ARKWRIGHT CLUB, OF BOSTON. 


Some months ago Mr. W. C. Lovering, president of the 
Arkwright Club, of Boston, which represents all of the 
large New England textile manufacturers, went South and 
made a careful study of the cotton-manufacturing advan- 
tages of this section. As was stated at the time in the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp, Mr. Lovering, in a brief interview, 
expressed his conviction as to the South’s ability to manu- 
facture fine goods. When he returned to Boston he was in- 
vited by the New England Textile Club to read a paper on 
“Cotton Manufacturing in the South.” This address has 
never been made public before. At the time of its delivery 
the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD, hearing of it asked the privilege 
of publishing it, knowing that Mr. Lovering had prepared a 
very careful statement of the relative advantages of the two 
sections; but not until this week was permission secured 
from Mr. Lovering for the exclusive publication of this very 
important paper. To say that it is caleulated to awaken 
new interest in the cotton-manufacturing capabilities of the 
South is to put a very mild estimate upon its value. The 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD commends it to the attention of its 
readers as one of the most important statements that has 
ever been made by a New England cotton manufacturer on 
the relative advantages of the South and New England in 


this industry. 


Mr. Lovering said: 

“The advance of cotton manufacturing in the South has 
come to be a matter of special interest to the New England 
manufacturer. The time was when very little thought was 
viven to it, and the subject was not infrequently dismissed 
with a sneer, as though it were an impossibility that any 
very material suecess could ever be attained. All this is 
changed, and we have come to realize that the South has 
entered the race in earnest and to stay. Henceforth, as be- 
tween the East and other sections of the country, it must be 
‘the survival of the fittest.’ If by the ‘fittest’ we could con- 
fine ourselves to the pluck, energy, skill and business habits 
of our New England people, we might hope to win; but 
unfortunately these qualities are in a sense migratory, as 
the people possessing them are attracted to other fields 
where natural advantages outweigh all other considerations. 

“In our endeavor to answer the question, whether South- 
ern competition in cotton manufacturing is likely to prove 
serious, we must approach it with our minds free and 
untrammelled by preconceived notions. We should weigh 
fairly and justly the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different sections. Before the war the Southern mills were. 
to all intents and purposes, merely the graveyards of anti- 
quated and worn-out machinery from Northern mills. The 
goods manufactured in these mills were of the coarsest, 
rudest sort, and were almost entirely consumed within the 
immediate vicinity, or at all events, few of them ever found 
their way out of the Southern states. While this condition 


of things remained there was no apprehension in the minds 
of our Northern manufacturers of any serious competition 
from that quarter. 


“This is all changed. We find mills in the South today that 
will compare favorably with our New England mills, 
equipped with the latest new and improved machinery, 
planned and engineered by our best Northern millwrights, 
and in every respect hung up to do their work in the cheap- 
est and most approved manner, in many cases built by 
Northern capital, officered by Northern men, and making 
xoods to be sold in the Northern market in direct competi- 
tion with our own. 

“It has long been conceded that within the lines of cer- 
tain Coarse and medium numbers the advantage is with the 
South, and Northern manufacturers have comforted them- 
selves with the statement that the manufacture of the finer 
and finest goods would remain with them, and that these 
could not be made in the South. Here, again, I think we 
are mistaken, as I will endeavor to show a little later on. 
But, for the moment, allowing that these finer goods cannot 
he made in the South, are we to content ourselves with this 
field only? 

“Are you aware how small a part of the cotton goods con- 
sumed in this country, whether of home or foreign make, 
are what may be properly termed fine goods? I cannot say 
exactly what it is, but I had occasion a few years ago, when 
discussing the subject before a labor committee of the leg- 
islature, to look up the matter, and I found that hardly ten 
per cent of all the cotton goods consumed in this country 
were what, under our standard or the English standard, are 
termed fine goods. <All goods made from yarns of 32 and 
under are Classed as coarse goods, from 32 to 50 medium 
zoods, and 50 upward as. fine goods. In England the range 
is somewhat finer. If, then, we are to confine ourselves to 
making only these fine goods, it follows that sooner or later 
our coarse-goods mills will become idle, and as fast as they 
need renewing, the chances are that the renewal will be 
somewhere in the South. 

“But is it a fact that even the finest goods can not and 
will not be manufactured in the South? I am not prepared 
to say that they will or will not ultimately be made there. 
The average number of yarn spun at the South has been 
growing finer year by year. The average number of yarn 
in 1887 and 1888 was 13%; the average number of yarn in 
1892 and 1893 was 15 7-16, about two numbers finer. This 
may not seem to many as going very fast in the direction 
of fine numbers, but it shows the tendency. And we must 
bear in mind that where manufacturing is once firmly estab- 
lished, it is only a matter of a short time when the labor em- 
ployed will improve in skill and adapt itself to the finer 
work, 

“Fine yarns are already spun in the Southern mills, and 
there seems to be no good reason why as fine yarns may not 
be spun there as in any other section of our country. Of 
course, when it comes to spinning the finest yarns, an arti- 
ficial atmosphere is necessary. Such conditions are attained 
at the cost of great personal comfort to the workmen. It 
matters very little what the natural climate is when you are 
going to do very fine work. Whether North or South, East 
or West, the atmospheric conditions must be affected by arti- 
ficial means. It is not fair, therefore, to take into account 
these excessively fine numbers when weighing the advan- 
tages of either section for all ordinary numbers. 

“One of the first advantages claimed for cotton manufac- 
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ture in the South is nearness to the cotton-fields. It is un- 
questionably an advantage, but it has its qualifications. 
Manufacturers using the cotton hauled in from the neigh- 
boring country in uncompressed bales must take just the cot- 
ton that is offered, and must buy it when the planter wants 
to deliver it, or else he must go, perhaps, a long way to a 
large shipping town, and in that case he pays higher for 
his cotton, and ‘pays the local shipping charges, which are 
large. In other words, we in the North have a larger and 
better market from which to select our cottons than the 
Southern manufacturers. We can buy in large lots and of 
more even-running grades. 

“In the matter of coal the South has an indisputable ad- 
vantage. New England must bring all her coal from an 
average distance of 500 miles, and for purposes of power 
and heat our requirements are much greater per 1000 spin- 
dles than in the South. We have long since outgrown our 
water-powers, and are dependent largely upon steam-power. 
Many of the Southern states do not go beyond their borders 
for their coal, and it is of a very superior quality, and at 
half the price that is paid at the doors of New England 
mills. There are at the South enormous unoccupied water- 
powers. which are offered to Northern capital upon the most 
attractive and alluring terms. 

“Our climate in New England compels an immense con- 
sumption of coal for purposes of heat alone not only in our 
mills. but in our homes. The milder climate of the South 
enables all classes to live with less cost for shelter and 
raiment. Our ice-bound rivers with anchor frost are un- 
known to the millmen of the South. The average workday 
in the South, the year round, has more of daylight than in 
the North. While they never have the long days that we 
have in summer, they do not have the extremely short days 
that we have in midwinter. 

“Freedom from legislative restrictions with regard to 
capital and labor is another and important advantage in 
the South. Eleven hours constitutes a day’s work in most 
of the Southern states, and in some states factories are run 
twelve hours. Such has been the improvement in machin- 
ery within the last fifteen years that less skilled operatives 
than formerly are required to do the same work. and the 
fatigue and burden of such work are also greatly diminished. 
so that eleven hours today does not bear as heavily upon an 
operative as ten used to. A mill in the South running sixty- 
six hours per week for fifty weeks in a year runs 3300 hours. 
A mill in Massachusetts running fifty-eight hours per week 
for fifty weeks in a year runs 2900 hours, a difference of 400 
hours a year in favor of the Southern mill, equal to seven 
weeks of fifty-eight hours; or, in other words, the Southern 
mill runs nearly 14 per cent longer than the Massachusetts 
mill. And when to this advantage is added the fact that 
wages for the sixty-six hours in the South are on the aver- 
age 35 per cent less than for the fifty-eight hours here, some 
idea can be formed of the overwhelming odds with which 
we have to contend. 

“The recent census report gives the average wages of men 
in the cotton industry of New England at $7.82 per week. and 
in the Southern states $5.49 or about 30 per cent less in the 
Southern states; the average wages of women $5.74 in New 
England and $3.71 in the South, or more than 35 per cent 
less in the Southern states; average wages of children in 
New England $3.71 per week; average wages of children in 
the Southern states $1.87, or about 50 per cent less in the 
South than in New England. This accords very nearly with 
the figures that I have been able to get from the mills in 
the South. I will say incidently that the wages in Penn- 
sylvania are higher per capita than in New England; but 
this is accounted for by the fact that the proportion of 
looms and knitting machines to the preparation and _ spin- 
ning machinery is very much greater than in any other sec- 


tion of the country, and it is well understood that these re- 
quire more skilled and better paid labor. 

“IT presume that many of you gentlemen are familiar with 
the relative cost of mills in the North and South. I will. 
however, give you some of the results of my own investi- 
gation. 

“Two mills of the same size, construction and equipment 
to do the same work, one in New England and the other in 
the South, will cost about the same, so far as the buildings 
and machinery are concerned. The buildings will cost less 
and the machinery more in the South than in the North. 
In South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama lumber planed and 
ready for building can be had from $8 to $10 per thousand, 
which will cost here in New England from $20 to $22 per 
thousand. Brick laid up costs in the South $7 to $9 per 
thousand; the same here in New England costs from $12 to 
$15 per thousand. <A mill which costs in New England 
eighty cents per square foot of floor space can be built in 
the South for sixty cents per square foot. There are some 
places in Georgia where good planed lumber can be had for 
$5 per thousand, but this is in out of the way places where 
transportation on other materials would more than offset the 
low cost. In locating a new mill in the South there are many 
things to be considered—proximity to a good cotton-growing 
region, transportation, water for purposes of power or steam, 
and, if possible, a neighborhood that will provide labor, al- 
though the last consideration is of less importance, if a large 
mill is projected with all the necessary auxiliaries and ac- 
cessories. 

“There are mills in Georgia which have many thousand 
acres of land and own and control everything about them. 
They have their own houses, churches, schools and stores, 
where everything is kept that their work-people can by any 
possibility require, from swaddling clothes to grave cloths, 
and even Coffins in full sight on upper shelves. It is in fact 
an autonomy. Machinery costs from 15 to 20 per cent more 
than in the North, on account of transportation and extra 
expense in setting up and keeping in repair. 

“The houses in which the work-people live are very inex- 
pensive: a house with from three to five rooms, without any 
cellar, costs from $200 to $300. Formerly it was the custom 
to give the rent, but latterly a rental has been collected that 
pays a handsome return on the cost. 

“We hear a great deal about extraordinary advantages 
that are offered to Northern capital in the way of immunity 
from taxation for a period of years. This is of doubtful 
value. There is no state where they can free you from state 
tax. You may in some states be exempted from a town or 
local tax, but even this may ultimately result in a disad- 
vantage, as the location and the stipulations of your occu- 
panecy may be such as to inure to your injury. The best 
way is to be independent; look about and determine what 
will be the most desirable location, all things considered, 
and drive the best bargain you can for what you want. It 
may result in a practical deed or gift of the land you re- 
quire; but do not bind yourself to any onerous terms. It is 
better to locate outside of town limits as there is only a 
state tax to be paid upon such land in most of the Southern 
states. 

“Still another advantage that the Southern manufacturer 
possesses is the support he receives from the railroads. The 
attitude of the Southern railroads toward their local indus- 
tries works to their help and to our injury. The classifica- 
tion of freights discriminates against Northern manufac- 
turers. For instance, finished cotton goods are transported 
to the North as fifth-class freight, while cotton is trans- 
ported between the same points as third-class freight and 
bears a higher rate than the finished goods. When remon- 
strated with for this discrimination, they state very frankly 
that it is their purpose to foster and encourage their home 
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industries. It is to be hoped that some day this may be 
changed, as no doubt it will. For the present, however, it 
operates to the disadvantage of the Northern manufacturer. 

“There are not wanting those who profess to disbelieve all 
that is said of Southern manufacturing and affect to despise 
all efforts in that direction. However, they cannot shut 
their eyes to the very significant increase of spindles in the 
South during the last decade, or to the largely increased 
consumption of cotton during the same period. 

“The most interesting phase of the whole subject relates 
to the change in character and habits of the Southern people. 
Since the war and the abolition of slavery there has taken 
place a very marked and significant change in the white 
population of the South. Before the war it was common to 
speak of the poor whites as white trash. We no longer hear 
this term. The day that emancipated the slave freed this 
class of white people from a certain ostracism that had come 
to be almost a dominating principle of the Southern oligarchy. 

“Several causes operated to bring this about. In the first 
place, the ‘white trash,’ as they were then called, were en- 
listed into service in the war, and it was found that they 
made good fighting material. Until the war many of these 
people had never done a full day’s work in their lives, con- 
tent to let the negro work, and barely supporting existence 
on such crumbs as they could pick up from the hospitable 
tables of the naturally generous slaveholders. 

“Military life in the Southern army was by no means an 
idle life. It was even more active than in the Northern army, 
and the training, drilling and disciplining that the men were 
subjected to gave them a new idea of life. After the war it 
became necessary for everyone to work, to do something to 
obtain a livelihood. Class distinctions were more or less ob- 
literated. At all events, people were more on a level than 
ever before, being every one obliged to labor. This had the 
effect of bringing the people more together, and they grad- 
ually became more industrious and thrifty. They took on 
Northern methods and Northern habits, and when cotton- 
manufacturing became established in their midst they were 
found to be well adapted for mill workers. The truth is, the 
white population of the South has improved wonderfully in 
its general character and usefulness since the war. Men who 
never did a stroke of work were only too glad to get some 
work to do, often the most menial. . 

“I found at Fortress Monroe last spring that the very best 
class of young men who offered for enlistment in the United 
States army came from North Carolina. They seemed only 
too glad to enlist for $18 a month. I mention this as show- 
ing that there is a large population in the South eager and 
anxious. to work. The class of help at work in Southern 
mills today is as good as can be found in the whole country. 
They are native Americans with but few foreigners among 
them. The presence of the negro in the South has always 
operated to keep away foreign immigration. The South is 
in this sense really more American than the North. 

“According to the last census the population of Massachu- 
setts was 2,238,948 of which 657,187 were foreign-born, or 
about 30 per cent. In Rhode Island it is 34 per cent of for- 
eign-born; in Maine, 12 per cent; in New Hampshire, 19 per 
cent; in Connecticut, 25 per cent; in New York, 26 per cent. 

“In the principal manufacturing states of the South it is 
as follows: Georgia, with a population of 1,837,353, has only 
12,137 foreign-born, or only about 6% per cent; or reckon- 
ing on a basis of the white population alone is only 12 per 
cent foreign-born. In South Carolina it is only 5% per cent 
foreign-born, or reckoned on a basis of the white population 
alone it is 13 per cent foreign-born. In North Carolina it 
is about 2.30 per cent foreign-born, or reckoned on a _ basis 
of the white population alone it is 8% per cent foreign-born. 

“Now what does this mean to us? I do not say that all of 


our foreign population is to us a handicap; but it does mean 


that every month sees thrown upon our shores a large num- 
ber of the criminal. pauper and insane classes that at once 
become a burden and a tax upon our community. There are 
between 6000 and 7000 insane inmates of our Massachusetts 
hospitals, and of this number 60 per cent are foreign-born, 
In our prisons, jails, reformatory institutions and alms- 
houses the percentage is still larger. Now’ all this tells 
against us when we pay our tax bills. Taxes in the South- 
ern states are not hajf what they are with us. 

“It has been found that Southern men are more desirable 
superintendents and overseers than men 
brought from the North. They seem to understand and con- 
trol the operative better than Northern overseers. A native 
American overseer is more acceptable to them than a for- 
eigner. 

“Tt has been asked, and very properly, too, if these are the 
advantages of cotton manufacturing in the South, what are 
the advantages remaining to us in the North? In the first 
place, we have the advantage of establishment, which may be 
termed the prestige of priority. This is a tremendous advan- 
tage, and if we are not legislated out of it we shall hold it 
for a long time yet by sheer force of New England pluck and 
determination. Furthermore, we have a more comfortable 
climate to live in and one more conducive to physical exer- 
tion than that of the South. Then, again, we are the largest 
consumers of our own products. In fact, New England is a 
larger consumer per capita of all the products of the coun- 
try, whether agricultural or manufactured, than any other 
section. 


and efficient as 


“In summing up the whcie question, I think we will find 
that it is no longer any use for us to underestimate the 
Southern manufacturer. Of course wherever manufacturing 
is done it is becoming a <loser and closer competition day by 
day, requiring the practice of infinite economy in every de- 
partment. <A print-cloth mill built in every way upon the 
model of the best print-cloth mill in New England would, in 
my judgment, be able to turn out a regular 64-inch square 
print-cloth in the South ac about two and one-quarter mills 
per number for everything above cotton. In fact in South 
Carolina today goods are placed on the cars at a cost of two 
and one-quarter mills per number for all expenses over and 
above cotton. 

“It may be only a matter of time when the conditions, so 
far as relating to hours of labor and wages are concerned, 
may be equalized; but I am afraid this is a long way off, 
for by the time they had reduced their hours of labor to 
fifty-eight per week we shall have been forced down to fifty- 
four hours or less, and there must be almost a revolution 
before we shall reach anywhere near the Southern pay-rolls. 

“Now, what are we to learn from these investigations? 
It seems to me that the cotton manufacturers of New Eng- 
land are today in a eritical condition. The tendency is 
away from New England and toward the South, and any 
legislation that stops looms and spindles in New England 
today for any considerable period stops many never to be 
started again. 

“Now, in making these statements, I do not wish to be 
understood as sounding any alarm, but I think that it is 
well for us to know what the future possibilities and limi- 
tations of cotton manufacturing are in New England.” 


Contracts for Two Steamers. 

Newport News, Va.—Contracts have been awarded to the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. by the Old Do- 
minion Steamship Co. of Norfolk, for the construction of two 
freight and passenger steamers. The steamers are intended 
for service between Norfolk and New York and will pro- 
vide accommodations for 322 first lass passengers, 58 second 
class, 289 immigrants and a crew of 102. 
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ANOTHER ADVOCATE OF LATE COTTON 
PLANTING. 


Early Planting Claimed to Produce More Weevils 
Than Cotton. 


By J. H. Reep, Atlanta, Ga. 


Are we going at things in the wrong way to wage a success- 
ful fight against the boll weevil? 

“Yes,” says J. Hoke Tigner, of the Atlanta Commercial Ex- 
change, Atlanta, Ga., and some of the arguments he presents 
tor his side of the case sound mighty convincing. 

“Everywhere you turn,” says Mr. Tigner, “you will find 
the farmers advised to plant cotton early—to use early 
maturing varieties—to beat the boll weevil to it. 

“And the advice is wrong—all wrong. 

“In the first place, you can't possibly beat the boll weevil 

He begins to emerge from hibernation about February 
15 and continues to emerge until July 1. Statistics show that 
7d per cent of the weevils hibernating through the winter 
have emerged by June 1. 


to it. 


“What happens when you plant early maturing cotton? 
You simply supply food for the weevil—that’s all. 

“As soon as the boll weevil emerges from hibernation she 
lays her eggs—and dies. These eggs remain for from one 
to three days and change to grubs. The grubs stay in this 
form for seven days and turn into larvae. The larval stage 
lasts another seven days, when the insect emerges as a full- 
grown boll weevil. 

“It takes but 24 days for the boll weevil to go from the 
egg to the reproductive stage. ; 

“As a result, no matter how early you plant your cotton 
you cannot beat the weevil to maturity. The first and second 
crop of weevils get into it in spite of everything you can 
do. 

“The result is heavy weevil infestation—and the loss of 
the larger part of your crop. 

“But that’s not all you lose. If you plant 
varieties, you will be compelled to use those having a shorter 
have cut 


arly maturing 
staple. Sections using early varieties in Georgia 
the length of their staple nearly in half. 
sult? Instead of getting a premium for good staple over the 
market price, they are compelled to take reductions of from 
1 to 2 cents per pound from the price of standard middlings. 

“A number of years ago, cotton grown within a radius of 
160 miles of Atlanta always brought a premium over the 
market price because of the length and fine quality of its 
Then early-and_ shorter-stapled-varieties began to 

Now farmers in this section stand a loss on every 


staple. 
come in. 
pound they sell instead of getting a premium. 

“There’s nothing to it. 

“If you don’t believe early planting hinders the fight on 
the boll weevil rather than helps it. just review the cotton 
situation in Georgia this year. 

“Farmers in South Georgia had a bit of clear weather early 
in the Spring and took advantage of it to get their cotton in 
early. Where are they now? In the language of the cotton 
farmer, ‘they isn’t. The weevil has eaten them out of a good 
cotton crop. 

“On the other hand, farmers in Middle and North Georgia 
encountered rainy weather. It looked like they never would 
be able to get their cotton in. When they finally did get 
started the infestation of weevils was abnormally heavy. 

“All of our so-called cotton experts said that they would 
never make a crop. ‘ 

“But right now the weevil infestation in Middle and North 
‘Georgia is lighter than it has been in years, and cotton bids 
fair to make a good yield on that account. 

“Why? ' 


What is the re- 


“Because the farmers who planted their cotton late got it in 
too late for the emerging boll weevils to find a home in itt. 
Seventy-five per cent of the weevils wintering over emerged, 
found no cotton in which to lay their eggs, and died. It 
isn’t the early infestation that counts—its the second. If 
the first generation dies the second cannot do much damage. 

“So, I say, the way to fight boll weevil is not to plant cotton 
early, but to plant it late—as late as possible. Cotton takes 
120 days to make a crop. It can be planted as late as June 1 
in Middle Georgia and still make. And if it is planted as late 
as June 1, the boll weevil, which has mainly emerged by 
June 15, will never get a chance at it. 

“Calcium arsenate would work—if enough farmers could 
be induced to use it. But they can’t be. The unit of a man, 
a mule, and 30 acres of land can never be increased to in- 
clude a boll weevil duster—at least not for years and years. 

“Then, too, there is not enough calcium arsenate to go 
around—and is not likely to be any time in the near future. 
And it is too high in price when our farmers do get hold of 
it. 

“Late planting and uniform planting, 
is, I believe the only way to wage a successful 
the boll weevil. 

“If it could be made illegal to plant cotton in, say, South 
Georgia, before May 15, in Middle Georgia before June 1, 
and in North Georgia before June 10—if farmers could be 
compelled to hold back until those dates before they could 
plant—the weevil would be-starved out of the state. 





controlled by law, 
yar against 


“There would be nothing new for them to learn, ho new 
equipment for them to buy, no calcium arsenate for them ‘to 
pay high prices for, no rules or regulations of any kind. All 
that the state would need to do would be to hold them back 
until the proper planting date—and let them go to it. 

“The boll weevil now consumes as much cotton as the 
cotton mills in the United States. He is not being controlled 
He is not being checked by any method of 
cultivation now in use. And if a little legislation will do the 
business—as I think it will—it will be the best piece of 
legislation enacted in Georgia, or in any Southern state. 


by poisoning.. 


“The law tells me that I must not shoot quail out of season. 
even on my own plantation. Hasn’t it the same right to tell 
me I must not plant cotton out of season? I think it has. 
The law always has the right to protect a community against 
the willful acts of the individual. And if it isn’t a crime to 
plant cotton ahead of time and spread boll weevils over the 
entire neighborhood—I don’t know the definition of the word. 

“At any rate, I am convinced that late planting, and uni- 
form planting, controlled by law, offers the only solution to 
the weevil problem, and gives the Southern farmer his only 
chance to raise a crop of cotton.” 


Plan Separation of Grades at Street Crossings in 
Charleston, W. Va.—To Cost Over $3,000,000. 


As reported in the construction columns of the MANUFAC- 
TURERS ReEcorpD last week, the Kanawha & Michigan Rail- 
way Co., a subsidiary to the New York Central Lines, is con- 
sidering overhead and undergrade crossings in Charleston. 
W. Va., estimated to cost $3,200,000. In this connection, 
George A. Harwood, assistant to the president of the New 
York Central Lines, wires the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“Tentative negotiations with respect to separation of 
grades at street crossings in the city of Charleston, W. Va.., 
are being conducted by city authorities with local represen- 
tatives of railroad companies. No plan or program definitely 
determined.” 

It is understood that the cost of the crossings will be 
borne equally by the railroad and the city. 
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Is World Competition With American Cotton Possible? 


Written by Epwarp Arkinson of Boston in 1904. 


[In 1904, there was a wide discussion as to the ability of the South to prcduce enough cotton to 


meet the world’s requirements. 


Many experts were predicting the gradual decline of cotton production 


in the South because it was alleged that the cotton growers were selling the best quality of seed to the 


cotton-seed oil mills and using the inferior grade for planting. 
discussed in this country and in Europe as is the boll weevil condition today. 


The subject was at that time as widely 
By reason of that fact 


the Manufacturers Record published a special edition in which about a hundred cotton experts, cotton 
manufacturers, owners of cotton-seed oil mills, bankers and others expressed their views on the future 
of world’s cotton trade, with special reference to the South’s relation thereto. 

One of the most interesting articles in that issue was one from the late Edward Atkinson of 
Boston, well known then as one of the foremost economists and statisticians of the United States. Mr. 


Atkinson had been a cotton manufacturer. 


investigated the cotton growing potentialities of the world. 
It is a broad survey of the South’s cotton growing possibilities, 


interesting today as it was then. 


He had studied every phase of the cotton industry and 


His letter published at that time is as 


written with that frankness and freedom which made all of Mr. Atkinson’s discussions on public ques- 


tions especially interesting. 


His conclusions as to the South’s monopoly of the world’s cotton growing 


industry for many years to come and the reasons therefor are as true today as they were nearly twenty 


years ago when written. 


I was about to write you on the effort of Great Britain 
tu get cotton from other countries or continents when I 
received your letter of December 10. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the growers of cotton in the United States 
may not be subjected to an urgent competition in the present 
generation from any other continent. Such competition would 
compel amendment of the present ways of growing by far 
the larger part of the cotton produced in this country. The 
reason why I think this statement will be justified may be 
shortly given. 

During the Civil War I was in constant correspondence 
with the Cotton Supply Association of Manchester, England, 
by whom every effort was made to get a substitute for Amer- 
ican cotton. I was then a spinner. I imported and spun 
examples of every type of cotton produced anywhere, using 
many thousand bales of India cotton during that period. My 
conclusions were: 

1st. That owing to the physical geography of the cotton 
States and of Texas, the mountains lying back of the cotton 
lands on the Atlantic coast intercepting the humid atmos- 
phere brought up by the Gulf Stream leading to frequent 
showers, seldom destructive rains, gave the ideal conditions 
for growing cotton on the uplands, and a like measure of 
humidity coming in from the Gulf of Mexico rendered the 
conditions of the black lands of Alabama and of Mississippi 
even more conducive to the making of the best cotton of the 
green-seed variety the great cotton of commerce. No atten- 
tion need be given to the Sea Island variety; it is insig- 
nificant and negligible. Again warm currents laden with 
humidity, as I am informed, come up from the Southwest 
over the northern section of Texas, of Oklahoma and of the 
Indian Territory. These conditions conducive to the growth 
of the plant are coupled with winters by which the plant is 
kept annual, and that is necessary, with constant renewal 
of seed or improvement of seed, to maintain the best varieties 
of the great staple of commerce, the best for average work, 
Egyptian being useful as a supplementary crop for the finer 
fabrics. In some respects the blackseed cotton of Egypt, 
which matures and ripens in a rainless country, is superior 
to the green-seed cotton of America. It is therefore very 
uniform. It is plowed up and kept an annual in order to 
make way for other crops in the same year. But Egypt has 
reached its probable or nearly its probable maximum of 
production, while the demand of the world is steadily in- 
creasing either for American or Egyptian cotton, thus far 
insufficiently supplied. These statements bring to light what 
I believe to be a fundamental principle, namely, that no 
cotton that can be a useful substitute for American cotton 
can be produced in a tropical country, where it is a perennial 
plant. 

Give regard to India, where cotton is raised in a hot 


His article on the subject follows.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


climate. It is a variety of which the fiber is so strongly 
adherent to the seed that it cannot be detached by a saw 
gin. The efforts to introduce American seed that can be 
worked on a saw gin have failed. The fiber is short, rough 
and unfit for any but the coarsest fabrics. It is now but 
little used in Great Britain, mainly in Germany, where the 
grade of goods is low and the standard of wages so low that 
large numbers of hands can be employed,in the production of 
coarse cloth. India must be counted out. 

Russia appears to have found a place in Middle Asia where 
cotton can be grown from American seed for the supply of 
Russian cotton mills—an insignificant factor that can never 
be taken into competition with this country. 

China must produce several million bales of cotton, which 
are converted into homespun fabrics on hand looms, because 
the total quantity of cotton fabrics exported from India, 
Great Britain and this country to China would not clothe 
20 per cent of the computed population of China if all were 
used for clothing, which is not the fact. China can never 
compete. I imported 100 bales during the Civil War; the 
best handled, the most perfect and the most honestly prepared 
lot of cotton that ever came to our mill, with a staple about 
a quarter of an inch long. We never wanted any more except 
for one reason. In the middle of every bale was a card in 
Chinese characters, which I had translated. I found it was 
the address of the farmer who made that bale of cotton, and 
that if I had found any false pack in it I could go through 
the merchant from whom the cotton was bought to the farmer 
and recover damages. Such is the common honesty, integrity 
and high quality of the Chinaman in his personal relations, 
and his capacity to write his own address on his own card. 

I imported cotton from Lagos, on the west coast of Africa, 
where the British are now hoping for great results. It was 
a tropical cotton, rather poor in staple, very woolly in its 
appearance and wholly unfit for use as a substitute for 
American cotton. The British hope to grow cotton in the 
interior. How many generations will it take to develop the 
aptitude for picking and baling cotton, even as badly as it 
is done in our own cotton States? 

Peruvian cotton I also imported, a valuable variety, so like 
wool that it brings a special price for hosiery yarns in 
Liverpool. No considerable quantity of cotton can come from 
there. 

Brazilian cotton I also imported subject to very similar 
objections. 

There is but one section of the earth’s surface where, in 
my judgment, there can be competition with our cotton States 
in growing cotton of equal quality, and that is on the high 
pampas of the Paraguay and Parana rivers, sufficiently 
elevated to be free from tropical conditions, endowed with a 
soil of wonderful fertility and capable of unlimited crops 
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of cotton and wheat. The wheat is beginning: the cotton 
must wait for good government. a dense population furnish- 
ing hands in the picking season and other conditions which 
will not arrive for half a century. Therefore the cotton 
States of this country hold an unwholesome but practical 
monopoly of the cotton of commerce. They are not. there- 
fore, under the wholesome stimulus of prospective want. and 
therefore their method, as a rule, subject to conspicuous 
exceptions, in dealing with their land, their cotton and their 
cotton bale, is as bad as it can be, as I have often said when 
face to face with my friends in the South. Now to your 
questions: 

Ist. “Is there danger of deterioration of seeds by reason 
of the best seed being sold to the oil mills?” 
dangers beside. 


Yes, and other 
The farmer who sells his seed to the oil 
mills and who does not recover the cottonseed meal to feed 
to stock on his own farm is deteriorating not only his seed, 
but skinning his land and assuring himself of ultimate poverty. 
because the very fact that he does not know enough to keep 
his best seed and to feed the meal back to stock will inevitably 
lead to that end. 

2d. “Is there danger of a decline in the fertility of the 
soil by reason of bad cultivation under the tenantry system?” 
Yes, and under other systems. The man who owns a large 
lot of land and who does not sell it on easy terms to the 
growers of cotton, in order to give them a direct interest 
in the product, will ultimately give a new version to an old 
aphorism. Of him it will be said, “a fool and his land are 
soon parted,” and the next farmer who deals with his soil 
in the manner described by Governor Wise of Virginia, when 
he said that “the niggers skinned the land and the white 
men skinned the niggers,” will come to the same conclusion. 

3d. “Is there danger of lack of farm labor since the 
industrial development of the South has drawn many hands 
from the country to the cities?’ Yes, so long as the whole 
effort and intelligence of capitalists are given to erecting 
factories and workshops of many kinds before they have 
become thoroughly qualified in their management and in the 
true economy of the work, while neglecting the smaller 
industries that should be established throughout the country 
and in the villages, making a homogeneous interdependent 
population in the country—until this policy is reversed the 
tendency to cities will impoverish the land. But also so long 
as the means of common education equal to those in other 
States are lacking, and so long as the rights of men without 
distinction of race and color are not maintained, and so long 
as a government by the pistol stands in the way of a govern- 
ment by law, the immigration of men capable and willing to 
move into the cotton States as individuals will be stopped or 
retarded. Other wrongs, now admitted and no longer denied, 
but declared to exist by true students of Southern conditions 
of and in the South, will drive the more intelligent laborers 
from the States in which they are wronged into the South- 
west, where their rights are respected. So long as these 
conditions prevail, so long will the Atlantic cotton States be 
retarded in their progress. 

And lastly, although you have not asked the question, so 
long as the cur dog is not suppressed the growing of sheep 
on the cotton fields is stopped and yet by that simple device 
—witness your own contributor, Col. J. B. Killebrew-—the 
renovation of the partly exhausted uplands is prevented, the 
doubling of the cotton crop per acre is not attained, and the 
farmers are deprived of the opportunity to become the 
principal growers of the fine wools of the world, adding 
the mutton and the lambs to their profit. and yet maintain- 
ing their sheep merely to prepare the land for maintaining 
the production of cotton. 

Now this is very plain talk—no plainer than I have spoken 
and written when you have asked me to, and the nearer I 
come to eighty the more sure I am that it is best to tell the 
truth and shame the devil of ignorance and incapacity that 


still pervades the agriculture of the Atlantic cotton States, 
‘while Texas. Oklahoma and the Indian Territory are taking 
away the production of cotton of the best kind, and will 
continue to do so after the evil of the boll-weevil has been 
suppressed, as it surely will be ere long. Even that evil is 
due, I am informed, in considerable measure to shiftless 
methods in growing cotton even in Texas. What are the 
facts? 

Whenever an intelligent and intensive system of cultivating 
the area now devoted to cotton is adopted returning the 
cottonseed meal to the soil, even without feeding it to stock, 
but, vastly better, by feeding it to stock—the cotton crop 
will be increased from an average of 11,000,000 bales under 
existing conditions to 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 bales without 
the addition of a single acre to what is now planted. 

Your questions are all answered by one reply—put brains 
and industry in sufficient measure upon the land now in 
cottén and all the evils implied by your questions will vanish 
as if they had never been. 

I am aware that the very plain language of this missive 
will be resented by some of your readers, perhaps rightfully. 
It does not apply to any planter or farmer who recovers the 
cottonseed meal from his own seed and who keeps a pro- 
portionate quantity of stock to the acre of his farm sufficient 
to maintain its fertility and to increase the yield of cotton 
per acre. 





ENGLISH COTTON STATISTICS. 


Heavy Decrease in Consumption and in Stocks 


on Hand. 


Manchester, England, October 1—[Special]—The cireular 
of the Liverpool Cotton Association for the season ended 
July 31 last is full of interesting and valuable statistics. The 
average price of full middling American cotton during the 
twelve months was 15.02d per pound, against 11.67d per 
pound in the previous season. The highest quotation during 
the year was 17.28d on June 12, 1925, and the lowest figure 
was 12.25d on August 10, 1922. The total import of raw cot- 
ton into Great Britain compared with the preceding year 
showed a decrease of 476,164 bales American, 22,548 bales 
Brazilian, 22.245 bales Peruvian, 1246 bales African, and 
an increase of 78,389 bales Egyptian, 14,457 bales West In- 
dian and 181,425 bales East Indian, the total decrease being 
247,732 bales. 

The average weekly consumption of raw cotton in Great 
3ritain during the season was 52,800 bales, being a de- 
crease compared with the previous year of 1720 bales. The 
total weight of cotton consumed in Great Britain during the 
twelve months was 1,.362,235,948 pounds, against) 1,409,- 
133.114 pounds in 1921-22. 

Some very striking figures are published relating to the 
distribution of raw cotton grown in the United States. 
About 20 years ago Great Britain consumed one-third of the 
crop each year. During the past three years, however, the 
exports to Great Britain have only been 131%, per cent. On 
the other hand the consumption of spinners in America has 
increased from 33 per cent to over 54 per cent. These 
figures support the statements of authorities from time to 
time that in a few years America will want all the cotton 
grown in that country for her own use. 

Owing to much smaller crops during the last two years, 
stocks of cotton show a decided falling off and supplies of 
all kinds in Liverpool at the end of July were less than 
400,000 bales as compared with 1,085,211 bales at the end 
of July, 1921. It may be mentioned that the consumption of all 
kinds of raw cotton in Great Britain during the past twelve 
months was only 2,745,955 bales, as compared with 3,434,147 
bales in 1919-20. 
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[From the Augusta, Ga. Chronicle of October 6] 


The South and the South’s Cotton. 


Just the other day The Chronicle printed a letter written 
to the paper by Mr. E. E. Bartlett, President of the New 
York Cotton E'xchange, discussing the South, the South’s 
cotton, and the boll weevil. 

In comment on Mr. Bartlett's letter, we are in receipt of 
an exhaustive, most instructive and most able letter from 
Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, Editor of the Baltimore Manvu- 
FACTURERS RECORD. 

We are giving Mr. Edmonds’ letter in its entirety and ask 
for it careful perusal and as careful study. In it Mr. Ed- 
menads goes into conditions in the South at length. Mr. Ed- 
monds is one of the brainiest men in the South. No man 
has made a more careful study of the South than he. Every 
word he utters about the South deserves to be well weighed. 
Mr. Edmonds’ letter follows 

MANUFACTURERS RECORD ' 
Baltimore, October 2, 1923. 
“Editor Augusta Chronicle— 

“Sir.—The letter from Mr. E. E. Bartlett, Jr., President of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, in your issue of September 
27th, is interesting, but not at all conclusive. 

“No intelligent man would for a moment deny the injury 
done to the South by the boll weevil, but I am glad to see 
that President Bartlett admits that his $750,000,000 of loss 
to the cotton farmers of the South by reason of the boll wee- 
vil activities this year ‘may be and probably is too high.’ 
It is absurdly high. If the South had raised anywhere from 
13,000,000 to 15,000.000 bales of cotton, based on its large 
acreage, I do not think that anyone would question the fact 
but what cotton would have been forced down to 10 cents 
a pound. Let us take 14,000,000 bales which at 10 cents a 
pound or $50.00 a bale would have been $700,000,000. 

“T do not think any intelligent man ever would question 
but what this would have been a terrific loss to the South 
and that every pound of cotton sold at 10 cents or thereabout 
would have increased the indebtedness of Southern farmers. 
But the boll weevil came and it has done for the cotton 
growers of the South what all the teachings of agricultural 
authorities and others failed to do during the last fifty years. 
It has brought down the production of cotton to a point 
which makes the world eager to buy it at about the present 
price. 

“I do not know if I have ever before seen word coming 
from Manchester indicating the belief and the acceptation 
of that belief by Manchester people that ‘the current rates 
for raw cotton are not excessive,’ but that is the statement 
made in the September issue of Tattersall’s Cotton Trade 
Review. Under these higher prices the cotton goods trade of 
Lancashire is reported as improving, indeed it is even said 
that ‘a burst of buying has taken place in raw cotton, yarn 
and cloth at hardening rates.’ Heretofore it has been the 
custom of European buyers to denounce the price of cotton as 
too high, whether that price was 6. 8 or 10 cents. So long 
as there was a surplus of cotton the producer was in the 
power of the cotton buyer and Liverpool largely fixed the 
price of our cotton. The boll weevil has fixed it this time 
and if this year we raised say 10,500,000 to 11,000,000 bales 
even at an average of 28 cents a pound, which will probably 
be too low as the average price for the year. we would have 
for the farmers of the South approximately $1,500,000,000 
or $800,000.000 more than they would have secured for 14,- 
000,000 bales at 10 cents a pound. The individual farmer 


whose crop was seriously curtailed by the boll weevil may 
lose heavily, but broadly speaking the South will get twice 
as much money as it would otherwise have gotten for its 
cotton crop by reason of the reduction of the crop through 


boll weevil activities down to a point where the world is 
hungry for cotton and will pay a decent price for it. 

“Some years ago, in response to a request from the New 
York Herald for a rather lengthy article on the history of 
the cotton trade. I took the ground that cotton had been a 
great curse to the South and this section would have been 
far richer than it is if it had never produced a bale of cotton. 
I have repeated that statement many times since, and I re- 
iterate it now. Despite all that we might say as to the 
beauty of the cotton and what it has achieved for the world, 
eotton has been a curse to this section. It fastened the chains 
of slavery around the white man of the South to a far great- 
er extent than around the black man. It held back that in- 
dustrial development which was so prominent in the South 
up to 1812. Largely as a result of slavery in the South, 
960,000 Southern born white people were living outside of the 
South as early as 1860, mainly to escape competition by the 
side of slave labor. 


“Cotton concentrated the thought of the South upon this 
one industry to the exclusion of other things. It destroyed 
diversified farming, and it drained the soil of its fertility. 
Some twenty or more years ago, Edward Atkinson, writing 
me on the loss of the South by the lessened fertility of its 
soil, said that if an accurate account could be taken on a 
bookkeeping basis placing the deterioration of soil against 
the capital invested in the industrial and railroad interests, 
he was satisfied it would be possible to show that the South 
had actually lost wealth during the preceding thirty or forty 
years instead of gaining as appeared on the face of the 
figures showing the heavy industrial development of this sec- 
tion. Much Southern soil has been wasted, land drained of 
its fertility, and the thought of the people centered on cotton 
and cotton alone. Especially has this been true of the tenant 
farmer, who, moving from place to place from year to year, 
has had but little interest in the improvement of the soil or 
the bettering of the housing conditions under which he lived. 

“A very large proportion of the cotton crop of the South 
has been raised on farms yielding less than six bales per 
plow. one horse farms. On the old price of 10 cents per pound, 
and that was a fair average over a long period of years, in- 
deed was very much higher than for many years, this meant 
$50.00 a bale or $300.00 as the gross income on the staple for 
a year’s work by the farmer and his wife and children. Out 
of this he had to pay a large part for rent of the land, leav- 
ing to him possibly a balance of $150.00 to $200.00 as his 
gross income for the maintenance of the family. That meant 
starvation—physically, financially, morally—and all of this 
meant the lowering of the moral tone because men and 
women cannot year after year go on suffering drudgery of 
this kind in the deepest poverty with the seantiest food, un- 
dernourished, without losing something of their ethical and 
moral character. 

“T am in heartiest sympathy with the idea that the boll 
weevil must be conquered, but the lesson that the boll weevil 
has taught the South should never be forgotten. Never again 
should this section raise more cotton than the world will take 
at a fair price. Never should this section concentrate on 
any one crop, whether that be cotton or tobacco or anything 
else, to the exclusion of food supplies, which should be raised 
at home and raised in abundance. Broadly speaking, I ven- 
ture to say that up to the present time, while the boll weevil 
has been exceedingly destructive to many individual farmers, 
this section as a whole has received more money for its cotton 
crops during the last three years than it would have received 
for the larger sales which it would have had without the boll 
weevil. We are raising cotton now under boll weevil condi- 
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tions, where the cost is much higher than formerly but in 
the last fifty years. with the exception of one or two short 
periods, cotton has not brought a price that yielded even the 
barest living to its producers. Here and there a land owner 
made money out of cotton, because worked on the tenant 
system, it gave him a large rent for his land, but the tenant 
knew nothing of prosperity and lived as a general thing in 
the direst poverty. 

“The moving out of the South of many thousands of ne- 
groes is not by any manner of means an unmixed evil. It will 
quicken the thought of the Southern people and teach them 
to depend less upon negro labor than upon the white man’s 
labor. It will teach them to depend less upon manual labor 
ind more upon improved farm machinery. It will teach them 
that agriculture can be carried on in every part of the 
South by white labor, contrary to the views of some who 
think that the whole cotton crop has been raised by negro 
labor. Texas is one of the hottest states in the South, prob- 
ably the hottest, and yet Texas raises about one-third of 
the total cotton crop and raises it very largely by white 
labor. The whole state of Texas at the last census had only 
741,694 negroes as compared with 1,206,365 in Georgia, and 
yet Texas raises annually from 2,500,000 to 3,500,000 bales of 
cotton while Georgia raises from about 800,000 to 1,000,000 
bales since the boll weevil came. Arkansas is another state 
in which cotton is raised to a very large extent by white 
labor and white labor can raise cotton in the central South 
just as well as it can in Texas. 

“The concentration of negro population in the South has 
been a disadvantage to this section. It has made us depend 
too largely upon the negro. It has kept out a better class 
of white people from the North and West. Competition with 
negro labor and the low wages which for years have been 
paid the negroes have caused hundreds of thousands of 
Southern white men to seek employment in other sections. 
We have lost far more white people from the South, and 
said very little about it, than we have lost negroes, about 
which so much is being said. 

“The newspapers North and South, East and West, are 
discussing the movement of a few hundred thousands of ne- 
groes as though this meant a complete economic change in 
the South and the destruction of some Southern interests, 
entirely overlooking the fact that between 1865 and 1900, 
0,000,000 Southern born whites left the central South or that 
portion from Virginia to Louisiana and 3,500,000 went entire- 
ly beyond the borders of the old Confederacy while 1,500,000 
went to Texas and Oklahoma and other Southwestern 
states. Compare this great loss of 5,000,000 whites between 
1865 and 1900 with the movement of a few hundred thousand 
negroes out of the South and you can see something of what 
this section has lost by white emigration. 

“Moreover the North and West have known too little about 
the negro question; they can learn only through personal 
contact with the negro. I would not for a moment minimize 
the value of the negro to the South but I have always taken 
the ground that some scattering of the negro race would be 
better for the South and for the entire country. The move- 
ment is something like the boll weevil—it hurts the indi- 
vidual farmer here and there but there are offsetting advan- 
tages which will help the negroes, help the white race in the 
South and benefit the whole country. I have no fear what- 
ever that the movement of the negroes from this section wiil 
be large enough to seriously curtail or halt the progress of 
the South. It will cause some few farms to be abandoned, 
and some land to lie idle, but the foundation on which the 
South is building is too solid and permanent to be seriously 
affected by such a movement as this. 

“If this migration teaches the South to do all in its power 
to better the physical, financial, educational and moral oppor- 
tunities of the negro race, it will prove a blessing. , We, have 


not done our full justice to the negroes. We have often been 
content to see them live in huts unfit for human habitation 
and then expect them to be moral. We have too often ex- 
pected negro cooks and nurses to be cleanly in the kitchen 
and of good moral character in training the white children 
of the South without co-operating to make it feasible for 
them to do so. We have handicapped ourselves by handi- 
capping the negro. We have injured the South by paying 
low wages to the negro which has meant low wages to the 
white man and these low wages and the competition of the 
negro have driven hundreds of thousands of white people out 
of the South, even during the last ten or fifteen years. 

“The boll weevil started the negro migration, because it 
made it impossible for the negroes in some sections of the 
South to continue to grow cotton under old conditions, and. 
seeking some opportunity for making a living, they learned 
of the higher wages that were being paid in the North and 
West in industrial pursuits. The boll weevil has thus started 
a stir and stimulation; it has awakened new thoughts on the 
part of the whites and blacks alike. It has not, by any 
means, been wholly an unmixed evil. There have been some 
blessings connected with its coming. 

“Now that we have learned the lessons which the boll 
weevil is teaching, let us do all in our power to destroy the 
boll weevil, but let us make sure that the South will more 
and more turn its attention to diversified agriculture that 
‘will keep its smoke houses and its corn cribs at home’ in- 
stead of in the West; that it will think in other terms than 
cotton; that it will raise cash crops furnished to neighbor- 
ing markets every day in the year and thus keep at home 
hundreds of millions of dollars which are now annually sent 
West for foodstuffs which could be raised to better advantage 
at home. Let us at the same time keep the acreage of cot- 
ton down to such a point that the Southern cotton grower 
will for all time to come be able to dominate the selling price 
of cotton and be no longer under the complete domination 
of the cotton buyers of the world. 


“Very truly yours, 
“RIcHARD H. EpMoNDs.” 





Iron Ore Beneficiation Study at Tuscaloosa. 


A comprehensive study of the problem of iron ore beneti- 
ciation has been undertaken at the Southern Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines, Tuscaloosa, Ala. The first 
part of this work consisted in the compiling of a list of the 
companies doing work of this nature, A survey was started 
in the Birmingham district by Oscar Lee, assistant metal- 
lurgist. The purpose is to acquire information regarding all 
the plants in operation, as well as others which have been 
abandoned. Jt is believed that such information will furnish 
data from which it will be possible to determine what might 
he expected in the future from new methods. 

Definite information regarding the success of any particu- 
lar type of machine or method of beneficiation will be avail- 
able and it will be possible to summarize the work which has 
heen done throughout the country in this connection. 





Takes Over Contract on $500,000 Building. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., October 20—[Special]—The United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, bondsmen for 
Parks & Co., of this city, general contractors erecting the 
memorial auditorium here, has taken over the contract. 
This action was taken at the request of the contractors and 


it is understood that the bonding company will finish 
the building, using the same sub-contractors now employed. 
Z. W. Wheland is chairman of the Memorial Auditorium 


Commission. 
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Negro Workers on the 


World’s Largest Cotton 


Plantation. 


An outstanding example of the opportunities that can be 
made available for the negroes of the South is given by the 
unusually successful achievements of the‘Delta and Pine 
Land Company of Mississippi. In a recent issue of the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD an interesting article was published, 
telling of some of the operations of this company and explain- 
ing the plans of its management. That article attracted un- 
usually wide attention because it told of what was at first 
considered an almost Utopian dream being brought into an 
actual, practical reality, and one which enabled thousands 
ol the negro race to grow cCotton under conditions which 


consist of over 60,000 acres of rich alluvial lands in the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta section, lying between Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, and Memphis, Tennessee. At the time the lands 
were purchased, about twelve or fourteen years ago, they 
included a number of long established plantations and much 
other land, some covered with swamps where considerable 
drainage and sanitation work had to be undertaken to bring 
all of the property into good livable condition and in shape to 
be properly cultivated. With the assistance of competent 
engineers, doctors and modern drainage machinery the prop- 
erty was soon gotten into condition that permitted stamping 
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mean comfort, success and happiness for them, as well as for 
the company. 

The success of the Delta and Vine Land Company, operat- 
ing the largest cotton planting operations by one concern in 
the world, has been due to the broad vision and splendid 
management of Mr. L. K. Salsbury, the president of the 


company. Under his wise guidance the undertaking has 
proven so successful that it is now supporting a negro popu- 
lation of over eight thousand. Possibly we should say that 
the Delta & Pine Land Company knows nothing of the plan 
of publishing this article, all photographs for it having been 
received from the Rev. Mr. Wimbs. The company’s properties 
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out malarial disorders, abolishing mosquito breeding places 
and transforming this area into one of fine fields available 
for raising splendid crops. 

Great attention was also given to living conditions among 
the negroes who became a part of this undertaking. Ade- 
quate housing received prompt attention, and the old-fash- 
ioned log cabin was done away with and replaced by com- 
fortable ceiled houses with good floors and roofs. 

A company hospital was established, which is under the 
care of two efficient doctors, and the patients are attended 
by trained nurses, assistants, diet cook and orderlies; and 
the people have been taught to rely upon the advice of doc- 
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tors instead of using patent medicines, which had been such 
a general custom among them. 

Education is one of the main objects around which this de- 
velopment has been made, and it is said that no negro sec- 
tion in the South is better equipped to give the children the 


TYPES OF THE 





A 
Kindergarten 
Teacher. 


tions. Most of these churches are self-sustaining; but at 
times when a new congregation is being formed the company 
always provides sufficient funds until the church has reached 
the point to support itself. 

The management and clerical force of the company are 


SCHOOL TEACHERS AND INSTRUCTORS ON THE PLANTATION. 
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necessary elementary education. Plans are now being con- 
sidered for establishing an agricultural high school in order 
that the young people may have an opportunity of knowing 
more regarding the principles of scientific agriculture. 

The construction and maintenance of churches has al- 


The Company’s Plantation Hospital, Scott, Miss. 














composed exclusively of white people, as well as the planta- 
tion managers. Many negro men are employed, however, as 
assistant managers and foremen and superintendents for 
various phases of the work carried on at this great planta- 


tion. This undertaking has proven so successful that it is 


A FEW OF THE OLD TIME TENANTS. 




















Been on Isolee for 30 Odd Years. 
ways received the encouragement of the company, and today 
there are thirty-one churches on the company’s property—all 
with their regular negro pastors and contributing congrega- 





They Have Lived in This House on Bishop 30 Years. 


Been on White Hall for Half a Century. 


said that over five thousand cotton farmers go there each 
year to study the system under which the plantation: operates. 


This development tells such a striking story of what can be 
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“Judge” Destroying Boll Weevil With 
Calcium Arsenate Dusters. 


done through intelligent effort for developing the members 
of the negro race so they can become real active factors in 
utilizing the many opportunities available for them in the 
South that the MANUFACTURERS REcorRD is publishing in con- 
nection with this article several pages of illustrations, show- 
ing some phases of the activities on the Delta and Pine Land 


Boll Weevil Dusters Ready for Use. 





“Uncle Henry” With Mule Back Duster 
on Prof. Ewing’s Experiment Farm, 


gear and farming implements. The fourth croppers furnish 
their own mule power and tools and they receive three 
fourths of the cotton crop and the company one fourth. The 
half croppers receive one half of the cotton crop. The tenants 
feed themselves, but this is advanced to them at reasonable 
eredit prices. 














The Type of Churches on the Company’s 18 Cotton Plantations. Total Churches 28. 


Company’s properties and the types of negro men, women and 
children who are a part of this undertaking. A close obser- 
vation of these photographs is worth while. Such a study 
will clearly reveal the look of happiness, contentment and 
satisfaction that appears on the faces of every one of them. 

For the purpose of keeping the residents of this develop- 
ment informed, not only of things going on throughout the 
various plantations, but also as to the general news of the 
land, the negrces publish a weekly newspaper for the bene- 
fii of their own people. This paper, which is known as 
“The Cotton Farmer,” has a paid circulation of over thir- 
teen hundred copies, confined almost exclusively to the 
tenants of the property. The editor of this paper, Rev. Ad 
Wimbs, was asked by the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD to write 
something from his viewpoint regarding the company’s de- 
velopment and the success of his people in becoming asso- 
ciated with this development. In answer to this invitation 
the following letter was received: 

“The holdings of the Delta & Pine Land Company cover 
eighteen large cotton plantations, each plantation being a 
separate unit under the immediate supervision of a white 
plantation manager assisted by a negro foreman. All are 
under the general supervision of a general plantation man- 
ager and his assistant general plantation manager. 

“The croppers work as share croppers, some for half of the 
cotton crop and some for a fourth. The half croppers are 
furnished, at the company’s expense, the mule power, the 


“The plantation as a whole consists of fertile alluvial 
lands. The company is opening every year for the plow 
around one thousand acres of land and building comfortable 
tenant houses on tracts of from ten to fifteen acres. 

“The company, including the value of the lands, houses 














L 


Tenants and Day Hands Enjoying Annual Plantation Dinner 
Tendered by the Manager, Mr. V. E. Cartledge. 


and mule power, grants each cropper around a twenty-five 
hundred dollar fixed credit. In addition to this the com- 
‘pany advances each cropper his family’s needs, including 
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THE COMPANY USES NEGRO FOREMEN AS ASSISTANTS TO THE PLANTATION MANAGER. 














Tom Hogan, 


Eutaw Foreman. Foreman on McConnell 


medical attention and hospital attention. have a 
splendid plantation hospital for the benefit 
the tenants and day crop hands and saw mill hands. 

“The company has drained the bayous, marshes, and other 
mosquito breeding places and thus to a very large extent 
exterminated the malarial bearing mosquito. As an addi- 
tional malarial control the company furnishes quinine at 
cost. Through the efforts of the medical department of the 


They 


Webb Gibson, Formerly of St. Louis, 


exclusively of 


Frank Harris, 
Foreman on Isolee. 


Will Gatlin, 
Triumph Hostler. 


The pictures of these negroes from young children to old 
men will, we are sure, be of special interest to many New 
England readers of this issue who have so little real knowl- 
edge about the negro race in the South and their methods 
of living and working on the big plantations of the Delta 
country. Especially attractive are the photographs of a 


number of negro children, daintily dressed, and holding rakes 




















Type of Colored 
Pastor. 


company, the morbidity and death rate caused by .malaria 
have been both so reduced that malaria is now the exception. 
The morbidity and death rate from other causes also have 
been very largely reduced. Under the persuasive influence of 
the white people, peace among my people has been so im- 
proved that now serious disagreements are but few.” 


Rev. Sam Turner and His Family. 


Type of Colored 
Pastor. 


Bale-to-the-Acre Cotton Makers 
on Myer Plantation, 


and hoes and other working tools. The legends under all 
of these pictures are exactly as we found them on the pho- 
tographs, and were we believe written by the Rev. Ad 
Wimbs, editor of the local negro paper, which the MANv- 
FACTURERS RecorD always finds interesting as voicing the 
efforts of its editor to build up the character of his people. 
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An Eyewitness’ Story of 


the Great Japan Disaster. 


PRESIDENT JOHN W. DOTY, OF THE FOUNDATION COMPANY, OF NEW YORK, TELLS OF HIS 
EXPERIENCES.—HE WAS JUST ABOUT TO SAIL FROM YOKOHAMA AND HIS NARRA- 
TIVE COVERS WHAT HE SAW THERE, AS WELL AS SCENES ALONG THE ROAD WHEN 


HE WALKED TO TOKYO, AND ALSO IN 


When the great Japanese earthquake and fire occurred on 
September 1, President John W. Doty and W. W. Johnston, 
engineer, of the Foundation Company, of New York, were 
just about to sail from Yokohama for Vancouver on their 
wey home, the ship being scheduled to sail at twelve o’clock 
noon. Just three minutes before the scheduled time of 
leaving, the earthquake occurred and Mr. Doty recorded the 
facts as seen by him then and later on in a diary which has 
been published by the Foundation 
Company and furnished to the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD. As the 
story of an eye witness, an engineer y 
of high standing trained to think 
clearly and quickly and to act 
promptly, it possesses unusual in- 
terest. Striking extracts from Mr. 
Doty’s narrative are as follows: 

“On Saturday, September 1, at 
11.45 A. M., all passengers were 
aboard the ‘Empress of Australia’ 
and all visitors had left the ship 
and most of them stood on the pier. 
The gangplank was removed, the 
gangway entrances closed and the 
ship ready to sail. The tug was 
alongside. Several hundred visitors 
were on the pier adjacent to the 
ship waving farewell. There were 
many streamers reaching from the 
deck of the ship to the pier and the 
scene was one of gaiety and goodwill. The ship lay with her 
bow toward the land, her starboard side along the pier, about 
1200 feet from shore. From the stern of the ship the pier 
projected out into the harbor another 600 or 700 feet, its 


ag Ss 


Yokohama Pier One Minute After the First Shock. 


total length being about 2200 feet. Lying directly astern of 
us on the same side of the pier was the ‘Steel Navigator,’ 
a ship of United States registry, and on the opposite side of 





THAT CITY. 


the pier from the ‘Steel Navigator’ was the French liner the 
‘Andre Lebon.’ Both of these ships had gangways on the 
pier. 

“At 11.57 when every one anticipated that we were leaving 
the pier, a tremendous vibration of the vessel was felt and 
it was immediately apparent that a serious earthquake was 
taking place. Many people on the pier adjacent to the vessel 
fell to the deck of the pier and the two-story warehouse 





Yokohama Pier Before the Earthquake. 


shook violently; it seemed to sway laterally and vertically 
12 or 14 inches throughout the first shock, which lasted from 
40 to 60 seconds. More than half of the pier from the bow of 
the ship to the shore collapsed and disappeared, leaving only 
the stringers on a few piles above 
the water level. From the stern 
of the ship the centre of the pier 
for a distance of about 300 feet 
collapsed and disappeared. The 
portion of the pier directly adja- 
cent to the ship, on which stood the 
two-story customs warehouse, re- 
mained standing. The collapse of 
the pier threw a great many peop!e 
into the water. A portion of the 
breakwater encircling the harbor 
settled from 8 to 10 feet, some of it 
disappearing. 

“Immediately our attention was 
called to the buildings which had 
collapsed along the water front. 
The Oriental Palace Hotel, the 
Grand Hotel, the Standard Oil 
Building, and _ other buildings 
along the Bund had fallen and it 
was quite apparent that most of the 
structures throughout the city had col!apsed. As the build- 
ings in the city fell a great cloud of dust arose from the 
wreckage and obscured a clear vision of the shore. The peo- 
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ple on the portion of the pier which had not collapsed sought 
shelter by finding their way over the wrecked portion of 
the pier to the shore. Others sought shelter on the steam- 
ships ‘Steel Navigator’ and ‘Andre Lebon.’ 

“As soon as our gangway openings could be unfastened 
ladders were sent down the side of the ship to take on board 
the few persons remaining on the pier. This was about 12.05. 





Ruins on One of Tokyo’s Principal Streets. 


During this interval a number of other serious shocks 0c- 
curred and, the dust cloud having lifted, it could be seen 
that the city was on fire in many localities. The tug left the 
side of the ship and the wind rose to a hurricane, blowing 
from the shore a few points off our port bow at a velocity 
of 60 to 70 miles an hour, 
making it impossible to turn 
the ship from the pier. 


“In the meantime, the fires 
ashore united to make a com- 
plete chain of fire around the 
city and, fanned by the gale, 
swept towards the water- 
front. At 12.30 the whole 
city was on fire and the heat 
coming over to the ship was 
so great that the fire 
which had been’ manned, 
were played over the decks of 
the ship. Two oil tanks on 
the ship’s launch were thrown 
overboard. From this time 
the heat was intense, and a 
large quantity of burning ma- 
terial and cinders fell on the 
decks, and many of the small 
boats, lighters, junks, ete., all 
over the harbor, were set afire 
and as their mooring lines 
burnt, drifted among the ships 

“1 O’clock.—The heat was so intense that the fire service 
was barely adequate to keep the exposed surface of the ship 
wet down. In addition to this, the force of the wind, driv- 
ing the heat and cinders and other debris into the faces of 
those operating the hose was at times blinding and it re- 


hose, 


quired relays of men at short intervals in order to keep 
the ship properly protected. Before this time it was quite 
evident that no one on shore could have survived the heat 
who had not escaped from the city prior to the joining 
together of the fires. Many had been forced by the heat into 
the water and could be seen ficating around the bay in great 
numbers on timbers and other wreckage. The wind was so 

great that it was impos- 
life 
boats, and besides, every 


sible to lower any 


man aboard was fighting 


to his utmost to save 
the ship from fire. Those 
steamers ;which were 
able to get away from 


the piers and inner an- 
chorages left for the 
outer bay. A small 
Japanese freighter drift- 
ed against the ‘Empress,’ 
but, fortunately, did no 
serious damage. 


“The ‘Steel Navigator,’ 
which was lying directly 
astern of us and whose 
captain ashore and 
subsequently found to 
have been killed, dropped 
one of her anchors inm- 
mediately after the first 
shock of the earthquake 
and as the gale increased 


was 


dropped her other anchor. 

“2.30 O’clock.—It being quite apparent that, due to burn- 
ing material carried by the wind and the intensity of the 
heat from the shore, the two-story customs warehouse, which 
stood on the pier immediately adjacent to the ship, would 
and on account of the closeness of this ware- 


take fire, 





Dead in a Tokyo Park Where They Were Suffocated. 


house, a matter of some 20 to 30 feet, the ‘Empress’ tried 
to back away from this portion of the pier, and in so 
doing the anchor chain of the ‘Steel Navigator’ fouled her 
port propeller. By this time the customs warehouse was 
afire and it was only the energy and courage of the officers 
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and crew that saved our ship from taking fire until the shed 
had collapsed and the flames had somewhat subsided. At 
4.30 o’clock the wind changed direction slightly and _ les- 
sened in velocity. Innumerable burning small craft were 
drifting around and against the ‘Empress’ and the danger 
of fire from this source continued very critical. 

“About 5 o’clock the worst of the fire hazard was over 
and the wind had sufficiently ' 
subsided to permit several ; 
ship’s boats to be lowered and 
sent to the shore for rescue 
work. The shore fires con- 
tinued to rage all around the 
bay as far as one could see 
and many of the larger ware- 
hotses and _ buildings which 
had resisted the early ravages 
of the fire now burned fiercely. 
The refugees commenced to ar- 
rive on the ship, many of them 
suffering from injuries’ and 
practically all of them from 
eye trouble caused by the heat 
and smoke. None of them had — « 
any but the clothes they stood - 
in, and in most cases these page oe Gi 
were very few, as they had a oo 2 
used their clothes to wrap Aa ; 
around their heads to protect M 
them from the heat and smoke. 
The refugees first arriving on 
the ship came from the filled- 
in ground under ‘The Bluff,’ 
the hill on which many of the foreigners resided. The seri- 
ously injured were taken care of by the ship’s doctor and 
first aid and clothes provided by volunteers aboard the ship. 
As the earthquake had happened at noon on Saturday the 
members of many families were scattered all over the 
city and the refugees arriving on board the ship had no idea 





Typical Street Scene in Tokyo After the ’Quake. 


where the vther members of their families were and whether 
or not they were safe. During the night the boats of the 
‘Empress’ plied between the ship and the shore, bringing in 
refugees. At midnight the fires were still raging and could 
be seen all over the sky-line. Barges were burning in the 





harbor and many of the large fuel oil storage tanks were 
afire and exploding. 

“On Sunday morning most of the fires on shore were 
dying down, but the surface of the harbor was covered with 
large pools of oil which had escaped from the exploding 
tanks. This oil was burning at various points, the largest 
fire, however, being directly against the shore in front of 





Earthquake Cracks in a Street in Tokyo. 


the Bund and about half a mile from the ship. This 
fire travelled along the shore until it reached the wrecked 
pier and commenced to follow the line of the pier out to- 
wards the ship. The flame of burning oil was at least 
i300 feet in diameter and 150 to 200 feet high. It became 
apparent from the accumulation of oil around the ship and 
in many pools on the surface 
of the harbor, that with the 
approach of the fire from 
PM sus itp the shore the ship would 
: ! have to move immediately. 
The captain, by skilful ma- 
neuvering, directed the ship 
from the danger zone 
through the entrance of the 
inner harbor, and anchored 
nearby. At 7 o’clock Sun- 
day evening the oil had 
drifted out from the inner 
harbor and was again col- 
lecting around the ship and 
an oil tanker in the harbor 
aided the ‘Empress’ to turn 
about and reach water con- 
siderably beyond the _ oil 
pools. 

“During all of Sunday the 
refugees continued to arrive 
on the ‘Empress of Aus- 
tralia’ and to be received 
irrespective of condition, 
class, or nationality. There 
were probably 1500 refugees on board who crowded every 
available portion of the ship’s cabins, decks, and passage- 
ways. Many of these were seriously injured and practically 
without clothing. It is remarkable the efficient service which 


. q bs 


z. 


‘the doctor and his staff rendered. A number of volunteers 
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ably assisted them and did very efficient first aid work. 

“Sunday night many fires were still burning on shore, and 
the glow from the fire in Tokyo could be seen in the sky. 
(Tokyo is 18 miles from Yokohama.) 

“Monday, September 3rd.—We had received vague reports 
as to the damage done in Tokyo and felt we should walk 
there and Woods. We 
set out in a heavy rain that continued all way, each sup- 
plied with about 40 pounds of food and water. We landed at 
Yokohama near the site of the Grand Hotel, at 12.45. Imme- 
diately we met armed volunteer patrols who insisted that 
bands around our 


offer our services to Ambassador 


we should wear either white or green 
right arms so that we should not be mistaken for Koreans, 
as everyone else on shore was wearing these distinguishing 





Earthquake Cracks in Road South of Tokyo. 


marks. The sea walls along the waterfront were seriously 
damaged and portions of them overturned. 

“The Yokohama Specie Bank. a three-story structure about 
200 feet square equipped with steel fire doors and shutters 
Which had been closed prior to the fire, from the outside, 
appeared to be the only building in this part of the city 
which was intact. On the landing at the front door of this 
unburned building there were at least 50 bodies which had 
been suffocated and burned from the intense heat in the 
street, and in the areaways adjoining the main entrance 
on each side of the building there were approximately the 
same number of bodies found in like condition. 


“Proceeding along the main road to the Yokohama Station 
it was remarkable that the only two buildings remaining in- 


tact, a modern type reinforced concrete and old-fashioned 


brick building, are side by side and show no indication of 
having been damaged by either earthquake or fire, although 
they are surrounded by complete destruction. In this section 
we also saw two unburned street cars. A 20-foot embankment 
on the branch railway had been shaken down and the rails 
and ties remained suspended. Several structures between 
the railway and the waterfront were apparently uninjured. 


“We encountered in the streets numerous bodies of people 
who had suffocated and burned in the open air, and many 
other bodies were floating in the harbor. The air was satu- 
rated with the cdor of burnt flesh of those who had been 
trapped in the still smouldering ruins. The Japanese sur- 
Vivors who remained in Yokohama were digging among the 
ruins for valuables, and carrying away anything of value, 
iron to make temporary shelter. 


particularly galvanized 


“The fire ended very abruptly at a narrow street not more 
than 20 feet wide. Along one side of this street the light 
frame houses had been completely burned, white across the 
street, although the houses of a similar type had collapsed 
into a mass of matchwood, they had not caught fire. 


“From the Rokugo River to Shinagawa and beyond, al- 
most to Shiba Park in Tokyo, the damage visible from the 
road small. Along this section are oa 
number of manufacturing plants, which appeared to be only 
Through all of the unburned district from 
through a 


The stores were open 


Was comparatively 


slightly damaged. 


Kawasaki to Shinagawa the road passed con- 
tinuous line of dwellings and stores. 
and transacting business and the people appeared not to 
realize the seriousness of the catastrophe on either side of 
them. 

“We arrived at the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo at 7. 45 DP. M. 


“Tuesday, September 4th.—At daybreak we were awakened 
by a very severe earthquake shock and at about 6.15 another, 
ef greater severity, occurred. After breakfast from our pack 
we made an inspection of the nearby burned districts. We 
returned about 10 o'clock and explained the condition in 
Yokohama and also the conditions from Yokohama to Tokyo 
to Ambassador Woods, and told him of our inspection of 
Tokyo. We volunteered to remain if he felt we could be 
of service. But under the circumstances, he asked us to re- 
turn immediately to the United States and 
Secretary of State as eye witnesses the extent of the dam- 


present to the 


age and the general conditions in the hope that our informa- 
tion would be useful.” 

Mr. Doty’s narrative, continued at length to describe the 
damage done in Tokyo and how the standing buildings had 
withstood the shocks, but the preceding story embodies his 
most vivid impressions of the disaster. He left Yokohama 
on the Empress of Australia on September 12, eleven days 
late, and on the way to America he compiled his story. 


One instance of remarkable loss of life occurred at the 
Fuji Spinning Mill in Tokyo. Among 10,000 employes 
7000 were killed. At a tobacco factory 1800 were killed. At 
a government supply depot where many people sought refuge, 
from 20,000 to 30,000 lost their lives. Total loss of life in 
Tokyo was estimated at from 80,000 to 100,000. 


A cable report to the United States Department of Com- 
merce from the Commercial Attache at Tokyo just issued 
says it is estimated that rebuilding will continue from five 
to seven years. Plans and specifications are being drawn 
up for reconstruction and it is expected will be ready for 
submission to the Japanese Diet when it convenes on Novem- 
ber 10. It is stated that the Government will probably make 
direct purchases of lumber and steel products in the United 
States. Demand for machinery is heavy, also for portable 
houses, motor cars, trucks, ete. 
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Hydro-Electric Development in the Southern 
Appalachian States. 


[Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt is the state geologist and director of the North Carolina Geological and 


Economic Survey. 


He is also professor of Economic Geology at the University of North Carolina and 


lately has accepted the Presidency of Western North Carolina, Inc. Dr. Pratt has been intimately identified 


with the growth and development of the South for over twenty years. 


He has always taken an active part 


in the study of the South’s resources, especially those of North Carolina and the Southern Appalachian 
section, being particularly interested in not only the mineral deposits, water power possibilities and forest 
conservation, but also road building, drainage, fisheries and other phases of the activities and possibilities 


of this section. 
division engineer of the 30th Division, A. 


During the recent war Dr. Pratt was colonel of the 105th Regiment of Engineers, and 
E. F. Because of Dr. Pratt’s broad knowledge of what the 


South has and what it offers, he was asked by the Manufacturers Record to write for this issue an 
article discussing the possibilities of hydro-electric development in the Southern Appalachian states.— 


Editor Manufacturers Record. ] 


3y JosEPH HybDe Pratt, President, Western North Carolina, Ine. 


The Southern Appalachian states are not only abundantly 
supplied with water power, but they also have in great 
abundance the raw materials that will cause industries to 
be built up, which must be done if the water powers are 
to be developed. Available water power alone will not bring 
industries to the South, but its raw materials, transporta- 
tion facilities, access to market, available labor, and climatic 
advantages will attract industries which in turn will de- 


in investigating and planning the development of water 
powers on any stream, the stream should be considered as 
a whole so that all the water power can be developed in the 
most efficient manner and not one site developed without any 
reference to the effect its development will have upon the 
development of other sites on the stream. , 
The estimated potential water power resources of the 


Southern States without storage is shown as follows: 





ESTIMATED TOTAL POTENTIAL WATER POWER WITHOUT 


PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL POWER IN THE 
Minimum 


ee 


Per Cent of 
Total Potential 


STORAGE IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN 


STATES AND f#TS 
UNITED STATES. 
Maximum 


Per Cent of 
Total Potential 
Power East of 


Per Cent of 
Total Potentia} 


State Horsepower Power in U. 8. Mississippi River Ilorsepower Power in U.S. 
PO SORMONR iio 5% bos ois ie Stes res 578.000 2.07 8.§ 875,000 1.62 
I heer. puis lp nn Sone ms wigs ara oats 509.000 1.82 7.8 943.000 1.74 
NE ping Ltd: 66 oe yacece amos RRS 492,000 1.76 7.6 870.000 1.62 
ID bakes care: Snstn- ees si attwa ig eeaves 463.000 1.66 7.2 761.000 1.41 
OEE, saws ceeds iunssewedu 460.000 1.64 re 677.000 1.26- 
NE oso bce Wa ble ernalere ma alee 381.000 1.36 5.9 1,051,000 1.95 
_ EE eee oer eee 374.000 1.34 5.8 627.000 1.16 
I sida gu at's prod ie veo Wier es 8 wT 85.000 30 1.28 197,000 37 
eS nchais wile Anculalaiy ately bigee G 32,000 11 46 63,000 Bb 
ER ee eae ee eee nner 8.000 .03 438 13.000 02 





mand and bring about the development of the large and 
smaller water power sites. 

The Southern Appalachian states are very rapidly becoming 
a great industrial section of the United States, and with 
this large increase in various industries there has come a tre- 
mendous demand for power. This is being met in part by 
the development of a gigantic water power business in many 
of these states. A large proportion of the total power used 
for industrial purposes has been supplied by hydro-electric 
development, amounting in 1922 to 92.1 per cent of the total 
power used in South Carolina; 86.6 per cent in North Car- 
olina; 82.6 per cent in Georgia; 61.8 per cent in Tennessee; 
51.8 per cent in Alabama, and 34.4 per cent in Virginia. 

Although very large developments of hydro-electric power 
and steam power have been made, there is still a dearth of 
power in the South and new water power sites are constantly 
being investigated and plans made for their development. 
all of which indicates that the hydro-electric industry of 
the Southern Appalachian states will be greatly extended 
during the next few years, and will keep pace with the re- 
markable industrial developments that have been and are 
being made in these states, and which are using in greater 
and greater quantities their raw materials. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Southern Appalachian 
states have vast water power resources, they are by no 
means limitless and should be conserved; but their con- 
servation, unlike the conservation of most natural resources, 
will be by their maximum judicious use. The more these 
water powers are used, the more valuable they become, and 


It has been roughly estimated that with storage the maxi- 
mum power in each state would be increased one-half to 
three times the maximum potential water power. 

Considerable of this theoretical potential water power is 
contained on small streams and is not economical under pres- 
ent conditions; but many of them are to be considered in 
connection with the building up of small industries to utilize 
available natural resources and transportation facilities. 

The table below gives the approximate amount of hydro- 
electric power developed in the Southern Appalachian states: 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER DEVELOPED IN THE SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIAN STATES. 

Horsepower 

State Developed 
Pe, INE 2. ig aegis Win en Oe a ale eae ee ae RES 458,400 
EY a iad anid Vdiel ae AAS AAS See eee Seas Ae 453,000 
RN ee eink Gas id a aM INA Ae ee OM Wh owe Gi ETA SN 342,000 
FE ae EN CRE PRE EE a ee te ate 258,600 
EE OEE ET CEE OTR ET Oe EE Te Ori ee 222,000 
a ad sk a ee kee es Ou Seaweed keane 130,800 
NE inte ties nin oa OO & RR laine 6a aaa ek 21,000 
MAUS cick Sale dhs cos Aw bean SAS ee ea ea so eae 14,000 
0 Se ied Sas nih ney ae ar Pei a mER  am E enn Peat nae yeh 1,000 
PEE Soba naiia ka beume eh aGw sana wanes bee 8,500 


In order to show the relation of electric power generated 
in the Southern Appalachian states and the proportion of that 
generated by water power to the total and also the growth of 
this power, there is given in Figure 1* the output from elee- 
tric generating stations from 1907 to 1922, and the percent- 
ages for 1922. 

In Figure 2* there is given the electric output in kilowatt 
hours from the larger public utility companies in several of 
the Southern Appalachian states for the years 1919 to 1922, 
inclusive. 





The statistics and other information given in this article have been obtained from publications of the North Carolina Geological and 





Economic Survey, Chapel Hill, N. C.; and the U. S. Geological Survey at Washington, D. C. For more detailed information regarding the 
water power resources of the Southern States, the reader is referred to the publications of these two Surveys; and also to the Tennessee 
Geological Survey, Nashville ; the Georgia Geological Survey, Atlanta; West Virginia Geological Survey, Morgantown, and the Virginia 
Geological Survey, Charlottesville. Publications from these Surveys can be obtained by writing to the Director in each case. 

* Figures 1 and 2 have been reproduced from Circular 6 of the North Carolina Geological and Economic Survey on “Whe Water- 
Power Situation in North Carolina.” 
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Sources of Supply of Water Power. 

It may be of interest to give briefly the location of some of 

the more important of these developed powers, and the lo- 
cation of some of the undeveloped sites: 

Virginia: There have been several developments on the 

James River,’ the 





generating their own power, amounting to approximately 
44,700 horsepower. 

The Aluminum Company of America have begun the de- 
velopment of a series of plants on the Little Tennessee River 
which will have an aggregate capacity of 400,000 horse- 

power. These devel- 


largest of which is a ae, opments will utilize 
16,000 horsepower a large part of the 
development at Rich- potential power of 
mond. On the Roa- _ 1300 that river. An in- 
noke River at Roa- vestigation is also 
ihe there Shai poo wmener ro alee made on the 
‘ ‘ 1200 Evectric GENERATING STATIONS - ; BA 
with a capacity of IN French Broad River 
3950 horsepower. On SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN STATES in regard to the de- 
the Dan River, a nes 1907 - 1922 velopment of a pow- 
tributary of the Totm Ourpur | ToraL Output | Per Centace er site with storage 
Roanoke there are me — ae —_, reservoir Ww hich 
two plants having a i990 should make avail- 
eapacity of 13,000 able approximately 
horsep © we rx. 100,000 horsepower 
There are several 900 of the potential pow- 
plants on the Rap- er of that river. 
pahannock River, Large available 
the largest of which 800 undeveloped powers 
has a capacity of still remain in North 
4500 horsepower. Carolina on the Hia- 
There are two plants wassee,Nottelly, 
having a combined French Broad, Wa- 
capacity of 35,000 tauga, Toe and New 
horsepower on New Rivers in Western 
River, a tributary of North Carolina; and 
the Kanawha. The on the Yadkin, Deep 
power developed on and Cape Fear riv- 
the Dan River is ers in Central North 
used almost exclu- Carolina. 
sively in cotton South Carolina. 
mills, while nearly There are power 
all the other plants plants in South 
supply public utili- Carolina at Fishing 
ties. 200 Creek, Great Falls 
West Virginia. and Rock Creek 
The principal devel- . (with a total capac- 
opments of West _ !00 ity of 130,000 horse- 
Virginia are on the power) on the Ca- 
Kanawha River, and 0 tawba River; at Wa- 
the two plants at “ZS RSESRSs FRE SESS RASS FR terce (90.000. Py 


Glen Ferris and Ka- 
nawha Falls have 
a combined capac- 
ity of 12,000 horsepower and supply power for a carbide com- 
pany. 

North Carolina. In North Carolina water power has been 
developed on a great many of the streams, the principal 
ones being plants at Bridgewater (33,000 H. P.), Lookout 
Shoals (30,000 H. P.), and Mountain Island (80,000 H. P.), 
on Catawba River; Blewett Falls (32,150 H. P.) on Pee Dee 
River; at Buckhorn Falls (3350 H. P.) on the Cape Fear 
River; at Badin (93,000 H. P.), and Narrows of the Yad- 
kin (20,000 H. P.) on Yadkin River; at Tuxedo (8000 H. P.) 
on Green River; at Cheoah (185,000 H. P.) on Little Ten- 
nessee River; at Ivy, Marshall and Weaver (a total of 7886 
H. P.), on French Broad River; at Carbonton and sev- 
eral other small plants (3450 H. P.) on Deep River; at Roa- 
noke Rapids (4000 H. P.) on Roanoke River. Of this power 
that on the Yadkin and the Cheoah is used largely by the 
Aluminum Company of America at its own plants. The rest 
of the power generated is largely for public utilities. There 
are many manufacturing plants, particularly cotton mills, 


Annual Output in Millions of Kilowatt Hours. 


on Wateree River; 
at Ninety - nine Is- 
land (31,000 H. P.), 
and two other plants of 26,000 horsepower on Broad River. 

There are power sites in South Carolina on the Tugaloo 
River, a tributary of the Savannah; the Saluda River, 
which unites with the Broad to form the Congaree; and 
Green River. A large part of the power developed at the 
plants mentioned above is for public utilities. 

Georgia. The principal water power plants in Georgia are 
at Tallulah Falls (90,000 H. P.) on Tallulah River; near Au- 
gusta (18,000 H. P.) on Savannah River; at Lloyd Shoals 
(25,000 H. P.) on the Ocmulgee River; and at Goat Rock 
(19,000 H. P.) on the Chattahoochee River. Smaller power 
plants have been installed on the Oconee, Chestatee, and 
Towaliga Rivers and Muckalee Creek. There are several 
other available sites on the streams and rivers mentioned. 
At the present time the construction of two large plants 
is being considered—one of 75,000 horsepower on the Tuga- 
loo River, and one of 55,000 horsepower at Calhoun Falls on 
Savannah River. 


Alabama. In Alabama the principal water power de- 
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velopments are on the Coosa River at Lock Twelve (110,- 
000 H. P.); and the Mitchell dam (120,000 H. P.) The 
Alabama Power Co has filed application with the Federal 
Power Commission to develop hydro-electric plants on the 
Tallapoosa River with an aggregate horsepower of 200,000. 
On the Tallapoosa and Chattahoochee Rivers there are in ad- 
dition many developments and sites having capacities of 5000 
horsepower or less. ? 

On the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals the United 
States Government is continuing the construction of a power 
plant designed to have an initial capacity of 120,000 horse- 
power. There are several good undeveloped power sites on 
the tributaries of the Little Tennessee River in that sec- 
tion of Alabama. 

A large part of the power of the above plants is for public 
utilities. 

Tennessee. The Tennessee River and its tributaries fur- 
nish practically all the potential power sites in Tennessee. 
At Parksville and Caney Creek on the Ocoee River are 
plants having a capacity of 35,000 horsepower; at Hales 
Bar, on the Tennessee River there is a plant with a capacity 
of 54,000 horsepower. 

It has been estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey that at twenty-two undeveloped power sites on Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries there is a potential power of 
more than 700,000 horsepower without storage and nearly 
900,000 horsepower with storage. 

Kentucky. There are only a few small power plants in 
Kentucky. The principal plant is at Rock Island (12,000 
H. P.) on Caney Fork. There are a few potential power 
sites on the headwaters of the Cumberland River. 

Florida. There is only a small power development in 
Florida, aggregating approximately 11,000 horsepower. These 
plants are on the Withlacoochee and Hillsborough Rivers, 

Interconnection. 

In North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
the power systems are more or less interconnected and 
have an installed capacity, including auxiliary steam plants, 
of more than 1,300,000 horsepower, of which 900,000 is 
hydro-electric and 400,000 steam. 

It is estimated that the minimum potential water power 
of the drainage area of these states is about 2,000,000 horse- 
power, while the maximum is twice as much. 

Up to the present time the matter of interchanging power 
has been practically limited to an exchange between com- 
panies owning the interconnecting transmission lines, but 
even this scheme of interchange has been effective and 
assisted very materially in aiding power companies over an 
extreme distance of nearly eleven hundred miles. In the fall 
of 1921, owing to an excessive drought, certain power com- 
panies in North Carolina were forced to seek every available 
source of supply of power in order to serve their customers. 
Power companies in Alabama were the only ones at that 
time having any reserve capacity, but arrangements were 


made whereby power was generated in Alabama _ for 
the relief of the North Carolina companies. The 
Alabama Power Company, having excess power de- 


veloped by its auxiliary steam plants, furnished this to the 
lines of the Georgia Railway and Power Company; this com- 
pany in turn furnished an equivalent amount of power to 
the lines of the Southern Power Company; which in turn 
furnished a similar amount to the Yadkin River Power 
Company and the Carolina Power and Light Company in 
North Carolina. 

This interchange of power resulted in the creation of 
what is perhaps the first cooperative auxiliary steam plant 
in the South. In 1922 several power companies of the 
South underwrote a lease on the Government’s plant at 
Sheffield and held same in reserve as a standby plant for the 
entire Southeastern section. 


This is the first great step taken looking toward a more 
comprehensive plan of interchange of power, and it is be- 
lieved that through cooperative auxiliary steam plants the 
Southeastern states will shortly be very well equipped with 
interconnected lines and able to exchange power so that 
all industries and consumers dependent upon these public 
utility companies for power can be assured of a constant 
supply throughout the year. 

Coal is necessary for operating the auxiliary steam plants, 
and the South is particularly well supplied with coal fields. 
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Annual Output in Millions of Kilowatt Hours. 


It is so distributed over the Southeastern states that there 
is scarcely a locality where it cannot be delivered on an in- 
dustrial siding at lower cost per ton than coal in New Eng- 
land. 

Investigations. 

More thought is being given at the present time than ever 
before in undertaking the development of water powers to 
consider a stream or river as a whole rather than any in- 
dividual site. This is in accord with one of the purposes 
of the Federal Power Commission in regard to issuing 
licenses, that a stream shall be considered as a_ whole 
rather than the individual site for which an application is 
made. 

The appropriation made by Congress for the investigation 
of the Tennessee River and its tributaries includes the in- 
vestigation of the water powers, and each tributary will be 
considered as a whole in determining and working out the 
most efficient way to develop the water powers. 

In North Carolina the North Carolina Geological and 
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Economie Survey has investigated and studied the Hiawas- 
see River from this standpoint. A similar investigation has 
been made of the Deep River in North Carolina, but with 
this difference; that many of the water powers had already 
been developed, and the investigation is more to correct 
the mistake that was made by not considering the river as 
a whole when the first water power sites were developed. 
The French Broad River is being considered and will be in- 
vestigated in the same way. 


Rates. 


It is believed that the rates for hydro-electric power in 
the South are as reasonable, if not more so, than in other 
sections of the country. As an illustration, the Southern 
Power Company’s rates are at the present time one and one- 
fourth cents a kilowatt hour for a minimum of one thousand 
K. W. The company, however, have petitioned the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission to increase their rate to 
one and four-tenths cents a kilowatt hour. These low 
rates are one of the main reasons fhat is turning the atten- 
tion of industries to the South. 


Labor. 

Another reason why industries are looking to the South 
for location are the favorable labor conditions. It is not 
believed that it will be necessary to import labor for 
eotton mills, wood-using industries, woolen mills, or other 
manufacturing industries as it has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated that the people of the Southern Appalachian 
states are capable of learning and becoming skilled in 
all forms of work that is demanded by even the most in- 
tricate work in a cotton mill. While this labor will be 
drawn largely from the farms, it is believed that the plan 
of land settlement that is being considered by many of the 
Southern states will result in building up around these indus- 
tries a stable population which will be represented by own- 
ers of small farms which will be able to supply many of the 
necessities of life at a reasonable rate to the inhabitants 
of the industrial villages and communities. 

The population from which this labor will be drawn is 
very largely American-born. In the Southern Appalachian 
states, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana and Florida, the 
percentage of the white -population that is native-born of 
native parentage on both sides is 94.98, according to the 
census of 1920, as compared with 55.82 for all other states. 
North Carolina stands at the head of the list of all in the 
United States, with 98.96 per cent of its white popula- 
tion native-born of native parents on both sides. As 
stated above, this native-born population has shown itself to 
be wonderfully efficient and adaptable in the great va- 
riety of industries that are being developed in the South. 

Mr. Robert Amory, former president of the American 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, once said: “Our prin- 
cipal competition comes from the Piedmont district of North 
and South Carolina. There the climate is good and bracing; 
the operators are pure-bred American stock. These people 
are of great native intelligence and quick to learn.” 

Raw Materials. 

The South is well supplied with raw materials for use 
in many industries that should be established in many sec- 
tions of these states. In fact, there is probably no section of 
the United States so richly provided with raw materials 
for industries as the Southern states. 

Cotton. The cotton mill industry has had a wonderful de- 
velopment in the past few years, and it is estimated that 
there are now 15,750 spindles in the South, compared to the 
total of 36,750,000 in the United States. There is, how- 
ever, opportunity for considerable additional development 
of the cotton mill industry. 

Wool. Many areas of the South are well adapted for 


sheep raising, and it is believed that there is opportunity 
for developing the woolen industry to a very much greater 
magnitude than it is at the present time. 

Flax. Investigations are being made in regard to the pos- 
sibility of growing flax for linen in the South. Some areas 
have already been determined as suitable for this purpose, 
and it is hoped that sufficient areas can be found that will 
warrant the serious consideration of the development of a 
linen industry in certain of the Southern states. 


Leather. Cattle raising is profitable in many sections of 
the South, and with the establishment of packing plants 
at Asheville, Atlanta, and other cities, it is believed that this 
industry will be very largely increased; which will result 
undoubtedly, in a large increase in the tanneries of the 
Southern Appalachian states. Considerable of the raw ma- 
terials needed in the tanning plants are obtained from the 
Southern states. Thus with the hides as raw material of 
the tanning industry, it is believed that many leather in- 
dustries can be favorably located in the South. 


Pulp Mills. While the largest pulp mill in the country 
is located in the South, at Canton, North Carolina, there 
is still opportunity for a very large increase in pulp mills 
and the manufacture of paper. The raw materials are 
abundant in many sections of the South, and the recent satis- 
factory investigations that have been made in the use of pine 
for pulp and paper is an additional inducement for paper 
industries being located in the South. 

Minerals. The South is also well supplied with a great 
many of the metallic and non-metallic minerals, which should 
supply raw material for many industries. 

The iron ores of the Southeastern states have been very 
largely developed and the iron industry is gradually being 
developed so that more and more of the pig iron is being 
manufactured. The brown iron ores in southwestern North 
Carolina have been shown by recent investigations to occur 
much more extensively than was previously believed. There is 
no coal in that immediate locality, although there is plenty 
of flux, and the ore at the present time is being shipped to 
outside furnaces. It is believed that with electrical furnaces 
a high-priced low carbon iron can be made; or, by combining 
with chrome ores that occur in the general vicinity a chrome 
steel could be produced economically. There are sufficient 
water power sites available to develop the electric power 
necessary for the furnaces. 

There are splendid opportunities for the economic de- 
velopment of ceramic industries throughout many sections 
of the South, where there are large deposits of the raw ma- 
terials, including kaolin, ball and other clays, feldspar and 
silica, together with an abundance of fuel. 

Transportation. 

Transportation facilities are becoming better and more 
efficient all the time, and manufacturing industries are 
finding that products can be shipped into and out of the 
state at as reasonable rates as in other parts of the country. 
The railroads are interested in bringing industries into the 
South, and it is believed that they will be able to keep 
transportation facilities apace with the growing demands of 


‘industry throughout the Southeastern states. 





Fuel Conservation in Oil Refineries. 


In view of the fact that large amounts of fuel oil and natu- 
ral gas are used for fuel in oil refineries, a series of efficiency 
tests is being conducted at the Petroleum Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines, Bartlesville, Okla., to determine 
the relative efficiencies of various types of refining equip- 
ment. The results of these tests should aid in the development 
of refining equipment which will conserve a part of the natu- 
ral gas and fuel oil now burned in oil refineries for fuel. 
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Kastern Capital Investing Heavily in New Textile 
Developments South. 


In addition to the millions of dollars being expended in 
development of the textile industry in the South by mill 
owners and capitalists of the section, New England and 
Northern interests are spending other millions in acquiring 
established plants, making improvements and extensions to 
mills they control, and in erecting new textile factories. 
These projects run from $75,000 hosiery mills to employ 
50 people to a complete $5,000,000 spinning, dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant to employ hundreds of operatives, and they are 
under way in practically every state where textile develop- 
ment has attained noteworthy growth. In addition to the 
projects now actually under way many big expansion pro- 
srams and new enterprises are contemplated, and outside 
money is being employed in ever growing volume as it is 
realized that the peak of textile development has been 
reached in New England and that the future expansion will 
be centered in the South. 

In North Carolina the outstanding forward movement in 
the industry has taken place in Gaston county where up- 
wards of 105 mills are now running and in the center of 
this beehive of industry the Jenckes Spinning Co., of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has a practically continuous expansion program 
under way at the Loray Mills where about 125,000 spindles 
are now running. The textile development initiated in Gas- 
ton county by local men and money is now attracting the at- 
tention of the entire country, and it is setting the entire 
South an example of what initiative, co-operation and the 
proper community spirit can accomplish. Thus in Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia and in Louis- 
iana and Texas, outside interests are going forward with tex- 
tile projects involving in the aggregate the expenditure of 
millions of dollars. 

The entry of outsiders into the industry which was pri- 
marily developed by Southern men, brains and money has 
but spurred to increased vigor capitalists and mill operators 
in the states below the Mason and Dixon line. 

Indicating the tremendous growth being enjoyed by the 
industry South is the publication in the construction columns 
of the MANUFACTURERS REcorRD during the first nine months 
of the year of 469 textile items representing new mills and 
expansions of established concerns. This total compares with 
480 such items published during all of last year and with 
221 that appeared during the whole of 1921. North Caro- 
lina heads the list with 165 items, South Carolina stands 
next with 107 notices, and third in the list is Alabama, the 
items regarding activity within that state totaling 45 for 
the nine months’ period. 

Herewith are brief outlines of some of the outstanding 
textile developments undertaken in the South by outside 
interests and reported in the columns of the MANUFACTURERS 
ReEcorD since January 1, 1928: 


Alabama 

The Ironclad Hosiery Co. of St. Joseph, Michigan, in Feb- 
ruary awarded to Baxter Bros. of Huntsville, Ala., a contract 
for the construction of a mill at Albany, Ala., to represent 
an investment of approximately $75,000. W. H. Sears, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is the architect. 

Papers incorporating the California Consolidated Cotton 
Co., with an authorized capital stock of $750,000 were filed 
at Selma, Ala., in August, the plan being to take over two 
mills at Selma and the Ella White Cotton Mills of Union- 
town, Ala. 

An additional 5000 spindles were recently ordered for the 
Delta Land Co. mill at Helena, Ark.. a subsidiary of the 
Park-Hill Mfg. Co. of Fitchburg, Mass. Further additions 


will be made at the Helena plant including the erection of 
houses for operatives. 
Georgia 

The Dunlop Tiré & Rubber Corp., an English company with 
tire plants at Buffalo and Utica, New York, and the Ford 
Motor Co. of Detroit, Michigan, have been mentioned in re- 
ports concerning projected mills in Georgia. 

The William Carter Co., Needham, Mass., which owns and 
operates mills in New England and North Carolina has pur- 
chased the Collier Mills, Inec., of Barnesville, Ga., and the 
name has been changed to the Carter-Collier Co., the capital 
stock being $250,000. 

The United States Finishing Co., of New York, one of the 
largest concerns operating dyeing and finishing plants in the 
country, has begun extensive expansion at Cedartown, Ga., 
to handle the rapidly increasing business. It is the second 
large Eastern finishing goods company to move a part of its 
interests to Georgia, the other being the Lowell Bleachery, 
of Lowell, Mass., which is now completing a large plant at 
Griffin. Robert and Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers 
for the Cedartown plant. 

The American Thread Co., of New York, has purchased a 
site of 526 acres near Dalton, Ga., and has incorporated a 
local company with a Capital stock of $2,000,000. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers, of Boston and Atlanta, have been 
employed to design the plant and supervise construction. 
Ultimate plans provide for the construction of a mill of 
120,000 spindles, but the initial unit will be of 30,000 to 40,- 
000 spindles fer the production of spool thread. 

The International Cotton Mills of Boston has awarded a 
contract to A. J. Krebs Co., of Atlanta, for its new mill at 
Hogansville which will have 260,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing floor space, exclusive of store house and boiler plants. 
From 100 to 125 dwellings for operators will be erected by 
the La Grange Lumber & Supply Co., of La Grange. The 
product will be tire fabrics and some of the goods formerly 
manufactured by the Stark Mills at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, which includes twills, crashes and sateens. 

A large interest in the Tallapoosa Mills was recently pur- 
chased by the William Whitman Co., Ine., Boston, Mass. 
The mills are capitalized at $500,000, and following the trans- 
action it was announced that three shifts of eight hours each 
would be engaged for year around work. 


Louisiana 

The International Harvester Co., of Chicago, secured a 
lease this summer from the New Orleans Dock Board on a 
portion of Unit 1 of the Army Supply Base and the twine 
mills at Auburn, N. Y., are to be transferred and hereafter 
operated at New Orleans. 

North Carolina 

A contract was closed this spring by the Jenckes Spin- 
ning Co., of Pawtucket, R. I., for five years with the Aber- 
thaw Construction Co., of Atlanta and Boston, embracing all 
construction work in the South which shall be undertaken 
by the Jenckes Co. during that period. A virtually contin- 
uous expansion program is underway at the Loray Mills of the 
Jenckes Spinning Co., at Gastonia. A vast amount of equip- 
ment has been installed from one of the New England mills 
of the company. Robert & Co., Inc., are the engineers for the 
mill improvements. 

Contract was awarded in May to the A. J. Peace Con- 
struction Co., by the Murphy Real E'’state Co., Inc., Murphy, 
to build a structure for the Oak Lane Knitting Mills, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, of which A. C. Richmond is president. C. E. 
Coulson of Asheville and Boston is the architect and will 
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supervise the construction. The product will be ladies’ 
knit underwear. ; 

Plans have been discussed for doubling the capacity of 
the Cartex Co., at Reidsville, N. C., controlled largely by Wil- 
liam H. and Horace Carter of Needham Heights, Mass. Knit 
underwear is being produced at the plant which was started 
early in the year. 

A. T. Baker & Co., Ine., of Philadelphia, awarded con- 
tracts in July to G. W. Kane, Roxborough, for a mill to 
produce fine cotton fabrics at Roxboro. 


South Carolina 

Between $16,000,000 and $18,000,000 are involved in the 
sale in August of four groups of textile interests in South 
Carolina in the vicinity of Greenville and Spartanburg. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., of Boston, purchased the Tucapau 
Mills of Spartanburg County, operating over 65,000 spindles 
and 1800 looms and employing about 750 people. They also 
acquired the property of the Pelzer Mfg. Co., at Pelzer, in- 
cluding four mills with an aggregate of 186,000 spindles, 
2500 narrow looms and 500 broad looms used in the produc- 
tion of sheetings and drills. 

Following close upon the Lockwood, Greene & Co. pur- 
chases, the stockholders of the Victor-Monaghan Co. at Green- 
ville voted to sell three plants of a chain of eight mills to 
eastern buyers. Ottary Plant, Union, S. C., of 25,000 spin- 
dles and 540 looms was acquired by G. H. Milligan of New 
York City; the Seneea plant of 19,840 spindles and 500 looms 
was sold to Goddard Brothers, Providence, R. I. The Wallace 
plant at Jonesville, housing 15,980 spindles and 424 looms 
was sold to J. Ridley Watts & Co., of New York City. At 
the same time, the stockholders agreed to sell Walhalla plant 
consisting of 18,816 spindles and 1000 looms. 

The Southern Worsted Corporation, was organized in the 
early part of the year with a capital stock of $1,200,000 and 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. were selected as the engineers and 
architects for the plant near Greenville to be equipped for 
spinning, weaving, dyeing and finishing worsted fabrics. 
It is a subsidiary of the Waterloo Textile Corporation, of 
New York, the officers being from New York, Rhode Island 
and South Carolina. The Gaston Construction Co., of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has the general contract for construction. 

The Wallace Manufacturing Co. capitalized at $700,000 
was organized by New York and South Carolina interests to 
take over the mill purchased from the Victor Monaghan 
Company at Wallace, S. C. 

Work is proceeding rapidly upon the mammoth Pacific 
Mills, capitalized at $5,000,000, being erected at Lyman, S. 
C., under the direction of Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Boston 
and Mass., for the Pacific Mills, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. Park- 
lap, Inc., has the general contract and the McClintic-Marshall 
Co., of Pittsburgh is the contractor for the structural steel 
frame. 

The Minter Homes Company, of Greenville, S. C., has the 
contract for 805 operatives’ houses. This project initially 
includes a 32,000 spindle mill for wide sheeting, a reinforced 
cotton warehouse and a bleachery and finishing plant with a 
capacity of 1,500,000 yards weekly. The total floor space of 
the buildings will be 500,000 square feet. 

Following the purchase of the Pelzer Tucapau Mills by 
the Lockwood, Greene & Co. interests the Leroy Springs 
group of cotton mills in South Carolina with a total of 
225,000 spindles was acquired. The combined purchases give 
the firm control of 426,000 additional spindles. 

The Southern Bleachery Company, capitalized at $1,000,000, 
and headed by William H. Bannon, of Mansfield, Mass., is 
erecting a plant at Taylors, S. C., designed to handle 1,250,- 
000 yards of finished product weekly. The Gallivan Build- 
ing Co., of Greenville, has the general contract after plans 
by J. E. Sirrine & Co. The main building is 200 by 700 feet 
with a total of 220,000 feet of manufacturing floor space. 


Tennessee 

The DuPont Fibersilk Company, of Bufalo, N. Y. and Wil- 
mington, Del., a subsidiary of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co., which acquired 500 acres of land in June at the Old 
Hickory plant, Jacksonville near Nashville, Tenn., is going 
forward with plans for a plant estimated to cost $2,500,000 
and to employ 1000 persons in the production of fibersilk, 
artificial silk yarns. The company has been capitalized at 
$10,000,000. 

Texas 

In addition to Texas interests L. W. Robert, Jr., of At- 
lanta, and M. L. Cannon, of Concord, N. C., are interested in 
the Dallas Textile Mills Co., which has a 12,500 spindle 
mill under construction at Love Field. J. Perry Burrus, of 
Dallas, is president. 

Virginia 

Jealous & Fitch, of Boston, Mass., some time ago leased a 
building in Norfolk, Va., for the Virginia Worsted Co., a 
Massachusetts corporation controlled by them and will short- 
ly begin the manufacture of worsted yarns on a big scale. 

The equipment is 2400 spindles used in manufacturing from 
top to finished yarn. The plant was laid out by Charles T. 
Main, engineer, Boston, and the machinery was supplied by 
the Saco-Lowell shops. The main office of the company is at 
10 High street, Boston. 





Bankers Help Themselves by Helping the Farmers— 
Another Georgia County Turns to Diversification. 


Atlanta, Ga., October 20—[Special]—That 
County, Georgia, has been making wonderful progress since 
its adoption of the Georgia Association’s program of the 
“cow, hen and hog” was the opinion expressed today by W. 
W. Wheaton, president of the Bank of Tallapoosa. 

“The bank of which I am president,” stated Mr. Wheaton, 
“has purchased during the past few weeks, for use of its 
patrons alone, 1860 pounds of burr clover seed, and 760 
pounds of crimson clover seed for pastures, and I am con- 
vinced that an equal quantity was purchased in addition 
by our county agent. 

“At least fifty farmers secured seed from our bank alone, 
and I don’t know how many more received seed from the 
county agent. 

“IT do know, however, that thirty-six boys taking training 
in vocational agriculture at the Tallapoosa High School, 
were among the purchasers of crimson clover seed through 
the bank. And I also know that these same boys are going 
to be prosperous farmers within a few years. They are 
learning to diversify and put livestock on their farms— 
and when they come to own the land there won’t be any 
such thing as a one-crop system in Haralson County. 

“Through the work of the county agent and the two or- 
ganizations cooperating with him, one hundred dairy cows 
have been already pledged for delivery to farmers of the 
section in January. 

“Wherever the farmer has sufficient feed to carry stock 
on his farm, the banks of Tallapoosa and neighboring towns 
are only too willing to furnish money for the cows. It is 
money cast upon the waters, you might say, and nothing 
is more certain than that it will return. 

“Of course, we cannot afford to buy cows for farmers who 
can’t or won’t feed them. But wherever the farmer will co- 
operate with us on the feed business, we'll meet him more 
than half way.” 

In short, Mr. Wheaton, of Tallapoosa, Ga., is just one of 
many bankers throughout the state who have become con- 
vinced that in helping the farmers they are helping them- 
selves, and he is heartily in accord with every movement 
that leads to more stock and more diversification. 


Haralson 
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THE SOUTH TO INVADE NEW ENGLAND FOR 
TEXTILE INTERESTS. 
Greenville, S. C., Sets an Example of Energy for 
Other Cities. 


By Puirre WarreEN, Greenville, S. C. 


The Southern textile industry will invade New England 
when the Boston International Textile Show opens in Boston 
on October 29. 

The South, particularly that part of the South known as 
the Piedmont section of South Carolina and North Carolina, 
has during the past few years witnessed, and welcomed, a 
considerable invasion of its territory by New England tex- 
tile capital, which has bought and built mills to the extent 
of nearly $30,000,000; it is now going East to show the New 
England machinery manufacturers the manifold advantages 
of the Piedmont region as the location for textile machinery 
plants. 

This movement East, initiated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greenville, S. C., will mark an epoch in the progress 
of the Southern textile industry. It will be the first real 
Southern invasion of New England since that winter’s eve- 
ning in the 80’s when Henry W. Grady “leaped from a banquet 
revelry into National fame” with his immortal speech before 
the New England Society. When New England capital has 
come South it has been received with a warm welcome, but 
up to the present time the South has made no really aggres- 
sive effort to interest machinery manufacturers in this sec- 
tion. The Southern Textile Exposition, organized and oper- 
ated with remarkable success by a group of - Greenville 
capitalists, who erected the largest permanent exposition 
building in the South as the home of the Southern Textile 
Exposition, has already sold more than three-fourths of the 
available space for the 1924 Southern Textile Exposition. 
This show is on held on alternate years with the Boston 
show. 

New England machinery manufacturers long ago realized 
the value of showing their wares to Southern textile manu- 
facturers at the Southern show, held in Greenville. They 
have come South in increasing numbers every two years. 

Greenville can see no logical reason why all the machinery 
used in Southern textile plants should be manufactured a 
thousand miles from the mills in which it is to be installed; 
so Greenville is going to Boston with an impressive array 
of facts and figures to support its position. 

Representatives of the Greenville Chamber of Commerce 
who will have charge of the Greenville exhibit at the Boston 
show are also closely identified with the textile industry in 
the South. Fred. Bryant, Chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce committee having the exhibit in charge, is an 
engineer connected with J. E. Sirrine & Co., and is one of 
the best informed men in the South on subjects connected 
with textiles. Mr. Bryant, and other members of his com- 
mittee, including the executive secretary of the Greenville 
Chamber of Commerce, Wm. R. Timmons, will remind the 
New England machinery manufacturers that there are at the 
present time approximately 17,000,000 spindles in the South; 
that the spindles in the South are increasing much more 
rapidly than they are in any other part of the world; that 
machinery makers can come South and in particular can come 
to the Piedmont section, with the assurance of ample power, 
cheap building sites, an adequate supply of American born 
labor, proximity to a practically inexhaustible supply of iron 
from Alabama, an ideal climate, excellent transportation 
facilities for both domestic and export business, and a loca- 
tion in the heart of the territory which will absorb the bulk 
of the product. 

These and many other advantages will be brought to the 
attention of the New Englanders, 


While this bid for machinery plants is the prime reason 
for Greenville’s presence at the Boston International Textile 
Show, the Chamber of Commerce will not fail to present, 
also, Greenville’s and the Piedmont region’s manifold ad- 
vantages as a location for textile manufacturing plants of all 
kinds. The exhibit of the Greenville commercial body will 
include several thousand samples of the products of Green- 
ville mills; pictures of the mills and of the city will be 
shown; the story-of Greenville’s remarkable development 
from an insignificant village will be told by word of mouth, 
by printed matter, and by pictures. 

Greenville’s very presence at the Boston Show will speak 
volumes for the spirit of the city and of its commercial 
organization; it is indicative of the spirit of progress which 
is everywhere evident in the South; it is the same spirit 
which prompted the Chamber of Commerce to start a move- 
ment, hold a meeting and mold a splendid organization of 
representative citizens who are pledged to raise a fund of 
$100,000 with which to advertise South Carolina to the 
Nation, and incidentally to “sell South Carolinians.” This 
organization is now functioning, and reports from its head- 
quarters indicate that the fund will be raised, and the work 
carried on. 





Special Cotton Goods’ Trains of Southern Railway. 


By Lincoln Green, Vice President, Southern Railway System. 


Accompanying the rapid growth of the cotton manu- 
facturing industry in the South along the lines of the 
Southern Railway, has come a wider distribution of cotton 
goods directly from the mill door. This has made neces- 
sary a system of assembly and distribution of these goods 
to the various markets of the East, North and West, by 
means of special cotton goods trains. 

The Southern Railway System has three large transfer 
points in the Piedmont section at which cotton goods are 
assembled daily, loaded into package cars and forwarded 
on special trains, scheduled for continuous movement to 
Southern Railway termini. These transfer points are 
Spencer, N. C., Hayne (Spartanburg), S. C., and Inman 
Transfer (Atlanta), Ga. Daily through trains operate from 
Spencer and Hayne, uniting at Asheville, carrying through 
cars of cotton goods to Cincinnati, Louisville, Saint Louis, 
Chicago, Kansas City and other points in the North and 
Northwest. This schedule is connected at Knoxville with 
through train service via Chattanooga to Memphis, carrying 
package cars to and beyond that point. Cotton goods loaded 
daily at Inman Transfer are handled on solid through trains 
to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Memphis, New Or- 
leans and beyond. From each of these transfer points, 
through train schedules carry cotton goods to the east via 
Potomac Yard (all-rail) and via Pinners Point-Norfolk 
(rail-and-water). From the South Carolina section, there 
is a daily package car service to Charleston, via which 
route, in conjunction with the Clyde Line, expeditious rail- 
and-water service to New York is afforded. 

There is no section of the world that enjoys transporta- 
tion facilities equal to those accorded by the Southern 
Railway, which, with its rails, reaching in every direction, 
affords direct and expeditious service to all parts of the 
country on both domestic and export shipments. 





Sealed proposals will be received until November 7 by the 
Commissioners Court of Red River County, Clarksville, Tex., 
for the construction of the Jim Hogg highway in that county. 
Detailed plans and specifications may be seen at and infor- 
mation obtained from the office of J. B. Rieman, resident en- 
gineer, Clarksville. 
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“GO SOUTH! GO SOUTH! YOUNG MAN.” 
A Story of Young Men’s Success in the Carolinas. 


Probably no better illustration of the way in which South- 
ern men are measuring up to the development and the han- 
dling of the cotton mill industry can be given than a little 
story by Mr. Richard Spillane, published in Commerce and 
Finance on October 17. Mr. Spillane has been traveling 
throughout the South, studying actual conditions in the cot- 
ton industry and in his last letter on the subject, giving a 
few facts about cotton mill men in the South who had 
moved from office boys and water boys and other lowly 
places to higher ground, he writes: 

“Is there opportunity in the South for the young man? 
Read what follows and perhaps you'll think there is as 
much if not more than in the North. 

“On July 1, 1914, a youngster of 16, slender, mild of 
manner and of modest mien, was taken into the employment 
of the Judson Mills at Greenville, S. C., as office boy. His 
pay was to be $20 a month. His name was Brown Mahon. 
He was born in Williamston, S. C., March 4, 1898, and had 
lived in Greenville from the time he was § months old. He 
was one of 12 children, 10 of whom are living. His father 
had been a traveling salesman and a merchant and _ inci- 
dentally, served as mayor of Greenville three times. 

“Office boy in a cotton mill is not a particularly inspir- 
ing job but this youngster found it highly interesting. He 
made himself so useful that in a year or so he was ap- 
pointed supply clerk. The war in Europe had made large 
demands on the cotton mills of America and the Judson, 
like others, was rushed with business. Young Mahon did so 
well as supply clerk that, when a vacancy occurred, he was 
promoted to the post of assistant paymaster. Next he was 
made shipping clerk. That was quite a task for a youngster 
of his age for the Judson is a mill of considerable size, 
having 52,640 spindles and 2008 looms. 

“Whatever the task to which he was assigned the youth 
seemed equal to it. He wasn’t a clock watcher. If there was 
a rush of business he never left the office until he cleared 
up all his work. Sometimes it was very late when he got 
home, but always when he reached there his devoted mother 
had a hot meal prepared for him. No one, he declares, 
ever had a better mother. . 

“After he had been shipping clerk a year or so he was 
promoted to be paymaster. Probably there is not a mill in 
America that ever had so young a paymaster. But that 
wasn’t sufficient. The offices of paymaster and shipping 
clerk were combined and he was selected to fill them. 

“And then, in August, 1919, he was elected vice-president 
and assistant treasurer. He was only 21 at the time and 
was perhaps the youngest executive of a good-sized cor- 
poration in the United States. 

“Mr. Mahon now is 25 but looks younger. Success has not 
spoiled him. He is as modest as man can be. He says he 
has succeeded because he has had the best mother in the 
world. He lives on the principle of the Golden Rule and it is 
characteristic of the South and indicative of the regard 
in which he is held that everybody calls him ‘Brown’ and 
nobody addresses him as Mr. Mahon. 

“He is married and lives among the workers of the 
mill, B. E. Geer, president of the Judson Mills, having 
built a charming bungalow for him in the heart of the 
wild residential district. 

“A visitor suggested that the young man must be getting 
somewhat more remuneration as a mill executive than he 
did as office boy. 

“*Yes, somewhat more,’ Mr. Mahon acknowledged with 
a smile, ‘but I don’t pay much attention to that phase of 
the matter. I consider that I have been singularly fortu- 
nate. The opportunity was very great when I entered the 


mill. I came in when the industry here was practically in 
its infancy. Promotion came to me in part because so 
many persons drifted out of the mill into other indus- 
tries, that there were more opportunities than normally 
would have been the case. Besides, everybody seemed to 
desire to help me and no one more than Mr. Geer, who 
is one of the finest men anyone ever has had the pleasure 
of working under.’ 

“Greenville folk don’t agree with Brown Mahon in part 
of his statement. They say advancement came to him be- 
cause he merited it and for no other reason. At any rate 
there he is today at 25 one of the high officials of a big 
mill. 

“And his case is not singular in the Piedmont district. 
There is the instance of T. M. Marchant, better known 
as ‘Tom’ Marchant. He started as a water boy in the mill at 
¢;reer and has filled almost every office from the lowest to the 
highest. Recently he was elected president of the Parker 
Mills, of which the Greer is one. Think of what a climb 
he made! From water boy to the executive head of a 
group of half a dozen or more great mills. 

“Long years ago Horace Greeley said, ‘Go West, young 
man, go West, and grow up with the country.’ 

“Things have changed since then and it wouldn’t be alto- 
gether surprising if, with the remarkable development to 
which that great region south of Mason and Dixon line 
seems destined, someone should stir the pulse of enterpris- 
ing youth with the slogan ‘Go South, young man, go Sonth, 
znd grow up with the country.’ ” 





$200,000 Foundry Building for Kansas City. 

Kansas City, Mo., October 20—[Special]—Contract has 
been awarded to the Bickel Contracting Co. of this city by 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. of Chicago to erect 
a plant at North Kansas City. Plans call for a foundry 
building, 70 by 170 feet, buildings for the storage of core 
sand, moulding sand and other supplies, and bins for the 
storage of pig iron, scrap iron and coke, all to be located on 
a site of about four and one-half acres at 16th street and 
Forest avenue. 

The buildings will be of concrete and steel, with sides 
mostly of glass, the initial investment to be about $200,000, 
including land, buildings and equipment. 





Dwelling Operation in Baltimore to Cost About 
$500,000—To Erect 124 Residences. 


A dwelling operation in Baltimore to cost about $500,000 
has been put under way by James Keelty who will build 
124 dwellings on Harlem avenue, Alandale street, Franklin 
street and Edgewood avenue. These residences will be 20 
by 34 feet, of the day-light type, and will have brick fronts, 
tin and slag roofs, pipeless furnaces, hardwood floors and tile 
baths. F. E. Beall of Baltimore is the architect, the con- 
struction to be handled by Mr. Keelty, who will sub-let roof- 
ing, heating, flooring and tile work. 





$1,000,000 Hotel or Office Building for Atlanta. 


A site has been leased at Carnegie Way and Ellis street 
in Atlanta, Ga., by the Wynne-Claughton Realty Sales Cor- 
poration of that city, on which it is planned to erect a $1,000,- 
000 building. Lease for the site involves a consideration of 
about $2,000,000. In connection with the project the lessees 
wire the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“Lot Carnegie Way 156 feet, Ellis street 98 feet, alley 139 
feet. Plans not ready for announcement. Architects nor con- 
tractor have been selected. Improvement cost $1,000,000. 
Either hotel or office building. Leased in our name.” 
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Building Activities in North Carolina’s Insurance 


Center. 
THE CITY ERECTING A $1,300,000 DEPOT FOR LEASE TO SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


Greensboro, N. C., October 18. 

Plans are now being prepared for a new passenger station 
for the Southern Railway to cost $1,300,000. All questions 
regarding the legality of the bonds and the method of 
financing have been settled, and P. C. Painter, City Manager 
of Greensboro, reports that work will probably be under way 
by: the first of the year. Under the plan provided the South- 
erm Railway is to repay the indebtedness and retire the bonds 
with interest in thirty years. In other words the City of 
Greensboro borrows the money, builds the station and the 
joan is paid off by the rental received from the Southern 
in thirty years. 

Arrangements are being made for the purchase of a site 
for a new City Hall, work on which is expected to be 
started this year. The building will cost approximately 
$300,000. 

In addition to the public building contemplated by the 
city about $700,000 will be spent next year on street work, 
and continuation of the paving program and extension of 
water and sewer mains. The city will build about 8 miles 
of sewer outfall and about 7 miles of service mains. During 
this year the city has spent approximately $250,000 on water 
works, $300,000 on water mains, and $75,000 on sewer mains, 
and on paving about $1,100,000. 

Since January 1, over $3,000,000 of building construction 
has been eompleted or is under way at Greensboro. Con- 
struction work in Greensboro last year amounted to over 
$4,000,000 which included the $2,000,000 Jefferson Standard 
Lite Building. This is a magnificent office structure, 17 
stories high and most modern in design. It is now being 
eceupied though not entirely finished. The Geo. A. Fuller 
Co., of New York, are the contractors. Other buildings 
completed last year include the Huntley-Stockton Hill store 
building, $100,000; Cypress Street’ School, $178,000; Asheboro 
Street School, $150,000; a $72,000 building for the A. & T. 
Colored College Morris Plan Bank, $18,000; Kaplan Apart- 
ments, $24,000; Dicks Laundry Co. building, $45,000; Temple 
Emanuel, $72,000; and the Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
$30,000. 

Bids will be received November 1 on a three-story and 
basement fireproof brick and terra cotta trimmed office 
building eosting approximately $150,000 for the Greensboro 
Daily News. Plans are by Harry Barton, Greensboro. 

Harry Barton has also completed plans for Meyer’s De- 
partment Store building of five stories and basement, brick 
and terra cotta trimmings, to cost approximately $200,000. 

Contract has been let to James Fanning, Inc., for an office 
building for the Cone Export and Commission Co. Harry 

sarton is the architect. This building will be 91 x 93 feet, 
two stories high and basement, fireproof brick, stone and 
concrete with limestone trimmings. 

The Palmer-Spivey Construction Co., of Charlotte, is erect- 
ing two buildings at the A. & T. Colored College, a dormitory 
three stories high, fireproof brick with limestone trimmings, 
to cost about $100,000; and a dining room and kitchen fire- 
proof construction to cost $65,000. 

Plans are under completion by Harry Barton for five 
buildings for the North Carolina College for Women, includ- 
ing three do; mitories, physical education building, and a large 
addition to dining hall. From March 1 about $1,350,000 will 
be expended within two years for construction work at this 
college. 


The S. W. Inmon Construction Co., Greensboro, are erect- 
ing a one-story brick store building with foundations to 
carry three more stories, which will be added in the future, 
for J. B. Fleet, at a cost of about $28,000. Harry J. Sim- 
monds is the architect. The same firm of contractors 
is completing a two-story store building and apartment cost- 
ing $20,000, for J. F. Thompson. Albert Wirth is the archi- 
tect. This construction company has recently finished work 
on the academic building of Bennett College costing $30,000. 

One of the newer industries recently started in Greensboro 
is the Carolina Body Co., builders of automobile truck bodies, 
which possibly in the future will manufacture automobile 
trucks. Much small store building in different parts of the 
city is in evidence and residence construction is general. 
So much building has brought about an expansion of the 
iumber and supply facilities. The Guilford Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. recently completed an extensive addition to 
its woodworking plant, and the Pitts Lumber Co. is expand- 
ing its facilities. A new building and supply company, West 
Brothers Company, was organized last summer and has 
erected a warehouse and office building, one-story concrete 
and hollow tile, steel frame construction. 

Like every growing community in the South there is 
reported a shortage of homes. Unlike some, however, Greens- 
boro is building many dwellings. Thirty-two rental prop- 
erties are now being erected; two residential developments 
are under way; a $400,000 apartment house project is being 
promoted by the Chamber of Commerce and the Real Estate 
Board; and recently a movement was started to get fifty 
business men to promise to build at least one house for 
rental purposes. Leaders in civie affairs realize that a city 
cannot be expected to grow industrially without home accom- 
modations, and every effort is being made to keep the hous- 
ing situation in Greensboro from becoming a handicap. High 
prices of materials and especially the high wages paid certain 
classes of skilled labor have been the main detriment to 
home building operations rather than scarcity of labor, 
though brick masons who are getting premium wages are not 
plentiful. 

Many fine homes and well paved streets are particularly 
noticeable in Greensboro, and the newer residential develop- 
ments are planned on most attractive and modern lines. 

C. W. Roberts, Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
reports substantial activity in every line which indicates the 
growth of the city is on a solid basis. Greensboro now has 
a population of over 43,000 and 600,000 people are said to 
live within a radius of fifty miles, reached by hard surfaced 
roads covering this area. Guilford County of which Greens- 
boro is the county seat has 110 miles of hard surfaced roads. 
Main line freight routes run east, north, south and west, 
and the city enjoys preferential rates commanding a large 
area. 

Greensboro’s industries include the largest denim mill 
in the world. Other extensive activities are: an overall 
factory ; cigar factory; motor truck body plant; shades; brick 
and woodworking plants; terra cotta works; fertilizer fac- 
tory: furniture factories; candy faetory; woodworking ma- 
chinery plant; heating plants; elevators; stoves; flour: 
medicine; boxes; fabricated steel; paper containers, and 
other factories, and large nurseries, 

Greensboro claims to be the South’s greatest insurance 
center with five life and five fire insurance companies hav- 
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ing a total capital of over $3,500,000 and assets of $29,198,- 
000. The insurance in force in these companies amounts to 
over $438,000,000. 

Municipal improvements are keeping pace with the busi- 
ness and industrial growth of the city. The educational 
facilities include 4 colleges, 2 high schools, 11 graded schools, 
2 first-class libraries, and 2 daily newspapers. 





EFFECT OF HIGH DOLLARS EXAGGERATED 
ACCORDING TO UNITED STATES BU- 
REAU OF COMMERCE. 


Depreciated Exchange in Western European Coun- 
tries an Obstacle, but Not an Insuperable One, 
to Sales of American Commodities. 


Secretary Hoover's department has rarely put out a more 
timely statement than one just issued which shows that 
depreciated exchange in Europe is not the handicap to our 
efforts as claimed by many people. This report also gives 
some interesting sidelights for instance on why automatic 
sweepers, breakfast foods, corn, etc., are not eagerly taken 
by Europeans. This report says: 

“Depreciated exchange, while complicating sales problems, 
does not render the extension of trade impossible in a coun- 
try where business and industry are sound, Acting 
Commercial Attache Samuel H. Cross, Brussels, in a report 
just received by the Department of Commerce. It does, 
however, make a greater demand on the sales ability of the 
export manager and requires efficient choice of agents. 
Since European countries tend to be price markets, it is 
not sufficient to place an agency and wait for results while 
European competitors feature a lower priced article and get 
the trade. The agent must be backed up with advertising ; 
the manufacturer’s representative should visit Europe, the 
oftener the better. If the American producer views his 
European business as a regular feature of his turnover, the 
overhead thus entailed will be compensated by actual re- 
sults. But a country of depreciated exchange is not the 
field for experiments with new and unknown products for 
which the creation of a market requires time, effort, and 
expense. 

“When an article of recognized quality and utility does not 
sell in a low-exchange country, the explanation (barring al- 
Ways a complete collapse of the monetary system and of the 
national purchasing power) lies less in the exchange alone 
than in one or several of the following factors: (1) The 
article has not been sufficiently well introduced to maintain 
a demand in spite of increased local prices; (2) a_ local 
product which fills the public’s requirement has been brought 
out with a lower production cost and therefore lower sales 
price in the native currency; (8) a similar product from a 
neighboring country, though perhaps of inferior quality, is a 
better buy in point of price on account of temporary currency 
derangements; (4) the article does not meet with local 
needs or satisfies a demand which local living standards or 
conditions have not as yet produced. 

“The difficulty of introducing corn products, for example, 
lies not in exchange but in the popular aversion to corn as 
anything but poultry and animal feed. Neither are cooked 
and uncooked breakfast cereals good sellers, first, because 
the bulk of the population eats a very small breakfast and, 
second, because a cooked cereal is considered infant’s food. 
The main hindrance is thus not exchange or consumption 
but popular taste. 

“The demand for raw materials is based solely on the posi- 
tion of the consuming industry. In a country of depreciated 


says 


exchange like Belgium, when factories are operating on a 
comparatively healthy cost basis, the relatively low labor 


outlay enables the textile industries, for instance, to import 
raw textile fibers and still undersell high-exchange com- 
petitors at prices ample to permit replenishing of raw- 
material stocks. Here some degree of depreciation actually 
helps the American seller of raw materials, especially cotton, 
though reacting unfavorably on the American fabric pro- 
ducer, who pays 75 to 100 per cent more for manufacturing. 

“One salesman of vacuum cleaners was recently unable 
to understand why his line went slowly in Belgium. In the 
first place, the price of an American vacuum cleaner will 
hire a scrub woman three times a week for two years; and, 
in the second, his Danish competitor undersold him by 50 
per cent with an inferior article. Here, the trade-mark ques- 
tion arises; the European competitor is a good advertiser, 
while the American manufacturer is not. These same fac- 
tors militate against the quick introduction of other elec- 
trical appliances in the home; the servant problem has not 
developed far enough to make their use imperative. 

“Among office appliances the situation is radically differ- 
ent. The American typewriter still withstands all Euro- 
pean competition entirely, regardless of exchange, because 
its quality is accepted as an established fact. The American 
calculating machine, though less generally used, also meets 
low-exchange competition without great difficulty. 

“The same situation prevails as regards American auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles wherever tariff barriers have not 
been erected against them. The recent decline in Belgian 
exchange accelerated rather than slowed down the sale of 
well-known low and medium priced American cars. 

“On the whole, depreciated exchange is a considerably less 
serious impediment to the sale of a well-known article than 
to the introduction of a new product. Further, the diffi- 
culty in placing a new produet lies not so much in the even- 
tual reluctance of the ultimate consumer to purchase as ih the 
hesitation of an inexperienced and conservative European 
agent to assume the risk of stocking an American article 
during a period of exchange fluctuations when he stands to 
lose money by not covering properly.” 





$1,000,000 Port Development for Tampa. 


Tampa, Fla., October 20—[Special]—A port development 
for this city, involving an expenditure of $1,000,000, has 
been undertaken by the Interstate Investment Co., which 
will build a number of facilities, including a one-story 
wharf shed, 150 by 600 feet; three-story terminal warehouse, 
120 by 600 feet; one-story tobacco warehouse, 60 by 500 
feet; two-story general merchandise warehouse, 150 by 200 
feet, and cold storage of 250,000 cubic feet. 

The buildings will be of reinforced concrete and steel, 
mill and open joint construction, and will be covered with 
tar and gravel roofs. All first floors will be of concrete 
and the others of wood. Metal doors, ventilators, rolling 
partitions, steel sash and trim and wire glass will be in- 
stalled. Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Atlanta, are the 
engineers and bids will probably be opened December 1. 
Plans and specifications for lighting and elevators have 
not yet been prepared. 





Architects Not Selected for Technological College. 


With reference to recent reports that Sanguinet, Staats 
Hedrick & Pate of Fort Worth have been selected as ar hi- 
tects for the $1,000,000 Texas Technological School at Lub- 
bock, Tex., a reference to which was made in the MANv- 
FACTURERS ReEcorD last week, Sanguinet, Staats & Hedrick 
advise that their firm has not been awarded this contract, and 
no official notice has been given to any architect they know 
of, as to the selection of the Board. Mr. Pate, it is stated, 
is not a member of the firm seeking the architectural work 
on this job. 
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FIVE HUNDRED AMERICAN ENGINEERS 
STUDYING COAL STORAGE PROBLEMS. 
Federated American Engineering Societies Carrying 
on Broad Campaign of Investigation. 


Results of far-reaching economic and special importance 
are likely to be attained by the nationwide study of the 
storage of coal now in progress by nearly 100 committees 
of the Federated American Engineering Societies, it is dis- 
closed in a progress report to the Executive Board of the 
Federation by Dean Perley F. Walker of the University of 
Kansas. 

Dean Walker, who is directing the field work of the inves- 
tigation, said that the final report would be ready about 
January 1, 1924, and would place at the disposal of the na- 
tion the most authoritative information obtainable as to the 
engineering, chemical and economic factors involved in the 
storage of coal. 


More than 500 engineers are actively engaged in making 
the study under the direction of a main committee headed 
by W. L. Abbott of Chicago. These engineers have found, 
it was reported to the Executive Board, that it is necessary 
to conduct separate investigations to meet peculiar local con- 
ditions in various cities and districts. In the Duluth, Minn., 
district the situation is such as to call for a special report, 
which is being prepared by W. H. Hoyt and a sub-committee 
of Minnesota engineers. Similar regional investigation will 
be begun at once in the New England states, it was an- 
nounced, and this method will probably be applied to other 
areas. 


Chicago, Ill., and Worcester, Mass., were cited as examples 
of a still further localized study to be made in a dozen or 
more American cities in which community conditions are 
such as to call for isolated treatment, the findings in each 
city to be embodied in a special report. The question of cen- 
tral storage systems is being considered for some states, 
notably Ohio. 


An essential reason for the storage of coal study, it was 
explained, was that mining operations are very intermittent, 
causing heavy financial risk and a continuous aggravated 
labor problem to the operators, uncertain annual income and 
dissatisfaction to labor, high prices to the public, and inor- 
dinate seasonal burdens upon the railroads. 

“The Engineering Coal Storage Committee,” it was stated, 
“is of the opinion that a larger practice of the storage of 
coal would in a very significant measure reduce the degree 
of intermittent operations of the coal industry and therefore 
relieve it and the public of much of the evil that now pre- 
vails.” 

The Executive Board authorized the appointment of a 
special committee to study the report of the United States 
Coal Commission with the object of ascertaining what en- 
gineering conclusions of the Commission the Federated Amer- 
ican Engineering Societies might adopt. 

Executive Secretary L. W. Wallace of the Federation in 
a report to the Board, deals with substitutes for anthracite, 
Saying: 

“Upon the eve of the threatened coal strike, F. R. Wad- 
leigh, Federal Fuel Distributor, made an official and formal 
request that the Federated American Engineering Societies 
assist the Federal Government in its proposed plan of in- 
forming the public as to what substitutes could be used, 
where to secure them and how to utilize them. 

“Plans were about perfected whereby the Federated 
American Engineering Societies could effectively co-operate 
with federal and state officials when the strike which made it 
so immediately necessary to proceed was settled. 

“Although the strike is over, yet there is the necessity for 
such procedure, as anthracite is becoming harder to secure 


and the cost is steadily increasing. Therefore, it is deemed 
advisable for the Federated American Engineering Societies 
to give careful consideration to encouraging such a cam- 
paign of education.” 





ACTIVITY AT REIDSVILLE. 
Town and County Busy and Prosperous. 


Reidsville, N. C., October 20—[Special]—Reidsville and 
vicinity are in better shape than at any previous time in 
their history, reports Thos. P. Turner, secretary of the 
Reidsville Commercial & Agricultural Association. In two 
years building and manufacturing have increased 50 per 
cent. Nearly half a million dollars was spent last year in 
street paving and walks. At the office of City Manager 
Ed. Wrenn, it was reported that tentative plans have been 
prepared for a city hall for Reidsville, which the city hopes 
to have erected next spring. 

A fine concrete highway has been constructed by the 
State from the State line south of Danville through Reids- 
ville, with a stretch of about 7 miles under construction, 
connecting with Greensboro and south from that point. R. 
J. Oliver, of the Reidsville Review, says Rockingham county 
claims to have the best system of public roads of any county 
in the South. The State is now completing a hard sur- 
faced road from Reidsville to Wentworth, which is part 
of a county seat to county seat good road system laid out. The 
State is also building a hard surfaced road from Wentworth 
to Leaksville and Spray; from Spray to Draper a modern 
hard-surfaced road is now in use giving Reidsville and vi- 
cinity easy access in every direction. 

Whether it is the prosperity of this part of North Caro- 
lina or whether it is because of the good roads that have 
been built, Reidsville and Rockingham county show pro- 
nounced progress‘ and activity. 

A new high school costing $200,000 was opened last month. 
Between Reidsville and Wentworth a Farm Life and High 
School is being erected. Located near by is said to be the 
only county play ground in the United States. B. F. 
Sprinkler, contractor, is erecting a brick store building for 
the Reidsville Furniture Co. One or two smaller buildings, 
and a few dwellings are under construction. 

The new Belvedere Hotel, costing about $200,000 has been 
opened for about a year and a half and would be a credit 
to a town many times larger than Reidsville. The Whitsett 
Block, stores and offices, was finished last summer. 

Reidsville and the whole of Rockingham county show 
signs of prosperity and activity. Everybody is employed and 
content. The negroes of this section are prosperous, many 
owning their farms, which accounts for the fact that proba- 
bly not five per cent of the negro population of the county 
left during the recent exodus of Southern negroes from 
many parts of the South, where depression was rampant fol- 
lowing the deflation campaign of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

There is a searcity of homes with not much home build- 
ing because of high costs of materials and labor. Rents are 
high and rental property of the better sort not to be had. 

The Geoghegan Shirt Company is enlarging its shirt fac- 
tory. The one cooperative tobacco warehouse and the two 
independent tobacco warehouses report activity and a good 
market. Reidsville has long been noted as a large, bright 
tobacco market. The Edna Cotton Mills are working full 
time, as well as the other industries. 

Near Reidsville, T. J. Penn, of New York, a native of 
this section, has purchased considerable property which he 
has named “Chinqua-Penn Plantation,” and is erecting a 
residence to cost, it is rumored, between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. mn. L. CG. 
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A 50,000-TREE APPLE ORCHARD IN GEORGIA. 


How Prosperity from Apples Has Followed Poverty 
from Cotton. 

Atlanta, Ga., October 19—[Special]—Up in North Geor- 
gia, at a little station known as Esom Hill near Cedartown, 
there is an apple orchard that was once a cotton planta- 
tion. As a cotton plantation it was not much of a success— 
in fact, the boll weevil hit it so hard that its owner was more 
than willing to sell it at a sacrifice. But its history as an 
apple orchard has been very different. On its S000 acres 
there are now 50,000 apple trees, some just coming into bear- 
ing, and last year more than 20,000 boxes of apples were 
shipped, not only to northern markets, but to England and 
other foreign countries as well. 

When the first trees came into bearing several years ago, 
a special box was packed and sent to President Wilson. 
The box contained only 26 apples, and they were the biggest 
and best apples ever shipped out of the state according to 
all reports. 

Then several boxes were shipped to England for trial. 
They were snapped up by the leading merchants of the coun- 
try for sale to the royalty, and those that were not dis- 
posed of that way were sold on the common market for 50 
cents apiece. 

Now these apples are on demand at all of the leading 
hotels of New York and other eastern cities, where they are 
baked, and sold, with whipped cream, for the price of 75 cents 
a dish. 

What does it? Quality! merely that and nothing more. 
The apples from this erst-while cotton farm are superior in 
size and flavor to any apples on the market, hence they get 
the cream of the trade and the top of the market prices. 

But let Charles R. Porter, one of the owners and managers 
of the orchard tell how it is done: 

“To grow quality apples, you must first have the right 
sort of soil,” says Mr. Porter, “Just any kind of a soil won’t 
do. Apples need a freestone soil and one strongly impreg- 
nated with iron to do their best. The soil of Haralson, Polk 
and other north Georgia counties is especially adapted to 
the growing of apples, which gives one, you might say, a 
natural advantage in the business. 

“Then, you cannot plant an orchard and expect it to pro- 
duce a fortune for you all by itself. You must take care of 
it. We cultivate our orchard frequently in the spring and 
summer, and especially during dry spells, to conserve all 
the moisture possible for the trees. Moisture is what makes 
the apples grow, and if your trees cannot get it, they will 
never produce first-class fruit. So that is an important 
thing in handling an orchard. ' 

“In the fall, we always put in a cover crop of some kind. 
Why, First, because we want to stop the trees from grow- 
ing. Trees that make a heavy growth late in the fall are 
easily winter-killed, or damaged by frost and freezes. They 
have to be hardened up, as it were. Then, again, soil that is 
left uncovered during the winter is almost sure to wash— 
especially on hilly land. And last but not least, a cover crop 
utilizes what fertilizer may remain in the soil. It does not 
leach out, but remains in the form of nitrogen to be turned 
back into the soil later for the benefit of the trees. . 

“Culling is another important factor. If we see that there 
is too much fruit setting, we cull it heavily. It is much bet- 
ter to have a relatively small number of high class apples 
than it is to have a great quantity of small second or third- 
class samples of fruit.” 


France Underbids Alabama for Iron Pipe to Be De- 
livered on Pacific Coast. 


Birmingham, Ala., October 22—I[Special]—The announce- 
ment recently, that a French Coast manufacturer of cast 
iron pipe had taken an order for 4000 tons of pressure pipe 


aut Los Angeles, Calif., from Alabama makers, bidding a 
lower price, is still being commented on and industrial 


leaders here say that there is much more to be considered 
than the mere loss of the order. Said an interest: 

“The American manufacturers and the American laboring 
men both will have to wake up to the dangers of foreign 
competition. Foreign producers on account of their home 
money being so cheap, can produce frightfully low now. As 
un illustration, Los Angeles Calif., recently bought 400 tons 
of French pipe. This means that America, and particularly 
the Alabama producers, not only lost 4000 tons of pipe busi- 
ness, but Alabama lost the sale of 4000 tons of pig iron to 
make this pipe, plus 500 tons of coke to melt! down the pig 
iron into pipe. Furthermore, it means that Alabama lost 
the sale of 6000 tons of coke required to smelt the ore to 
produce this pig iron and 9000 tons of coal to make this 
4000 tons of furnace coke, also 10,000 tons of Alabama ore to 
produce the pig iron. Alabama also lost the sale of other 
material entering into the mining of this coal and ore, and 
inanufacture of the coke and pig iron and pipe. Altogether, 
Alabama has lost on this one 4000 ton order placed with 
France, $150,000 that should have been distributed to labor 
in Alabama.” 





Will Build $500,000 Power Plant in Dale County 
Near Newton, Ala. 


The Houston Power Co. of Newton, Ala., plans a $500,000 
hydro-electric plant on the Choctawhatchie River in Dale 
County a half-mile above Waterford, and has secured author- 
ity from the Alabama Public Service Commission to build a 
dam across the river. It has also secured permission to issue 
$700,000 of bonds and to execute a $1,000,000 mortgage on 
its properties. A wire to the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD from 
the Alabama Public Service Commission says: 

“Houston Power Company dam near Newton, Ala., on 
Choctawhatchie River is hollow reinforced concrete type, 
50 feet high; two generators, each 1500 KVA; cost about 
$500,000; owner, Houston Power Co., Newton, Ala.; engi- 
neers, Southern Engineering Corporation, Albany, Ga.” 





$500,000 Plant to Manufacture Rubber Goods. 


Springfield, Mo., October 20—[Special]—A $500,000 plant 
to manufacture tires and tubes and mechanical rubber goods 
will be established here by the Missouri Rubber Products 
Co., Ine., which will erect a building about 90 by 280 feet, of 
mill construction, concrete, frame and brick. The building 
will have cement floors and will be equipped with steam 
heat and electric lighting. 

Proposals may be addressed to Allen E. Love, of Montford 
Rubber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., the architect and contractor, 
or to Laurence Schmitt, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, fer infor- 
mation relative to sub-contracts. 





$500,000 Scottish Rite Temple Planned at Austin. 


Plans are being prepared by Endress & Cato, of Houston, 
for a seven-story $500,000 Scottish Rite Cathedral to be 
erected in Austin, Texas. In connection with the project, En- 
dress & Cato wire the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“Plans for Scottish Rite Cathedral, Austin, in only pre- 
liminary state. Nothing definitely decided as to when plans 
will be out for estimating.” 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Steel Market Better Than Expected. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., October 22—[Special]—The steel market 
is not better than it was a week ago, a month ago or three 
months ago, but it is better than it was expected it would be 
at this time. The developments, while in a‘sense negative, 
is regarded as favorable. That is, it has been no secret that 
that for six months the market has been on the down grade. 
in that new buying has been less than production and it 
has been recognized that the next change in prices would 
necessarily be a decline. Steel proceeds by buying move- 
ments, and the buying movement ended fully six months 
ago, when, for instance, the Steel Corporation showed 119,- 
3483 tons increase in unfilled obligations in March and 114,- 
823 tons decrease in April. 

In the early months of the year steel production reached 
a greater rate than had been thought possible. There was 
more steel than either producers or consumers expected. The 
market showed this plainly. In the first three months of 
the year many buyers sought to overbuy for second quarter, 
thinking that their shipments would be scaled down, so 
that if they bought more than they wanted they would re- 
ceive as much as they actually needed. Mills endeavored, 
probably successfully, to prevent this. Mills themselves ex- 
pected a shortage, shown by the fact that many mills re- 
stricted their sales for second quarter, expecting to secure 
premiums on the tonnage they held back. The premium 
market did not develop. By July 1 the outlook was that 
buying demand would fall off sharply, on account of con- 
sumers being so well supplied, and that prices would not 
hold very long. 


The outcome has proved much better than the expecta- 
tions. The steel mills as a whole did not have much backlog 
of old business on July 1, so that they did not have a great 
deal of momentum. While the market has appeared very 
quiet in the past few months there has really been enough 
buying to maintain production moderately well, certainly 
better than expected. Even the Steel Corporation is now 
operating chiefly on relatively new business. The several 
million tons of unfilled obligations it carries on books do 
not supply the major portion of the shipping instructions 
it is’ carrying out. Yet the rate of steel production now 
is only about 18 per cent under the peak rate of last April, 
and that was a remarkably high rate, considerably higher than 
had been anticipated. 


As steel buyers have been jin conservative mood for 
months, their acceptance of these heavy shipments is definite 
proof that actual consumption is proceeding on a large 
scale. The only offset to this argument is that! some of the 
deliveries, chiefly in bars, shapes and plates, are against 
very old contracts, at less than current market prices. How 
much this amounts to cannot be estimated. 

Finished steel prices ceased their advancing in April, and 
all prices are now maintained except for a slight decline in 
hoops, bands and strips last July and a more recent decline 
in black sheets, with a little weakening in galvanized. Bars, 
shapes, plates, pipe and wire products have held absolutely. 
This is considered a very good record in the circumstances, 
while furthermore the expectation now is that prices will 
hold quite generally to the end of the year 

Black sheets may be definitely quotable at a slightly lower 
level. Shading began early in August, but only in the past 
week or two has the turnover at less than full price of 
3.85 cents represented any considerable proportion. Now it 
is something like half at 3.75 cents and a half at 3.85 cents, 
the Steel Corporation and some of the larger independents 
holding strictly to 3.85 cents. In galvanized sheets there is 
merely a little shading from 5.00 cents. Blue annealed 


~ or 


sheets at 3.00 cents and automobile sheets at 5.35 cents are 
holding very firm. 

Connellsville coke has made a little progress towards right- 
ing itself. The minimum on heating coke has advanced in 
the week from $3.00 to $3.25. There is less furnace coke 
offered at $3.75 than a week ago, and offerings at this 
figure are confined to odd lots on track, which must be 
moved to save demurrage. For furnace coke to be produced 
$4.00 seems to be the minimum. Foundry coke remains 
quotable at $5.00 to $5.50, according to brand, but' is slightly 
stiffer at these prices. In all the grades the stiffening in 
the market is attributable to decrease in production rather 
than to increase in consumption. 

Pig iron, dull for months, has been particularly dull in the 
past week, with scarcely any buying, and none of consequence, 
Consumption has of course decreased but it‘has not decreased 
a great deal and buying must perforce increase some time. 
Meanwhile furnaces are holding firm to former prices, ex- 
cept that Bessemer has declined 50 cents in sympathy with 
the recent declines in basic and foundry, the market being 
now $25 for Bessemer and $24 for basic, foundry and malle- 
able, f. 0. b. valley furnaces, freight to Pittsburgh being 
$1.76. 


Pig Iron Sales Slightly More Active. 


Birmingham, Ala., October 22—[Special]—The pig iron 
market in the Birmingham district is showing a little more 
activity in the selling end. The quotations continue weak 
and while the statement is made that the lower price, $20 
the ton, No. 2 foundry, is not easy, $21 being asked in the 
Middle West business, in competition with the Northern fur- 
haces, reports are still heard that concessions are being 
offered on $21. Lecal melters have been paying $23 per 
ton, No. 2 foundry, and one or two smaller interests have 
been maintaining a $24 per ton price. Furnace interests 
report a little better selling of iron, the aggregate now being 
almost equal to or within reach of the production. 

The cost’ of production of iron is to be lowered in the 
Southern territory. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. is 
following the lead of the Woodward Iron Co. in cutting 
down the costs of iron make, labor being ene of the principal 
items in this direction. The furnace labor is asked to take 
10 per cent reduction and no interruption in the activities has 
taken place. The fact that the cost of production is high, in 
comparison with the prices obtaining for pig iron, has been 
well “advertised” throughout the district and there is an 
inclination to co-operate on the proposition. There is no 
anticipation that trouble will follow the readjustment of 
wages, the understanding being that the plan will be a tem- 
porary one. 

The first sounding out of business for next year is reported 
but no sales are acknowledged as yet. In faci, furnace in- 
terests are manifesting but little interest in the coming 


‘year, most interest being in selling the probable make of 


this year. Two smaller companies have covered their prob- 
able make for the balance of the year, though being pre- 
pared to care for regular customers. The Steel Corporation 
has sold from time to time what foundry iron it had to 
offer. Other companies are still adding to the surplus stock 
of iron and another increase will be shown on November i 
though the sales are not far, if any, under the production. 
Delivery is stipulated now on a 30 to 60 days’ period, spot 
business predominating. 

Further curtailment of production has been intimated every 
week but the necessity appears to be obviated as time passes. 
The local melt of iron is showing very little improvement 
though industries are remaining well in operation. Some of 
the larger foundries and machine shops are without business 
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except in small jobs. The pressure pipe plants, radiator works 
and stove foundries continue their pace, but in all instances 
have pig iron in their yards. Pressure pipe lettings have 
been slow lately, in fact there was some complaint and com- 
ments are still to be heard of the French competition, the 
loss of the Los Angeles contract for 4000 tons of large sized 
pipe being pointed to with significance. There is no reason, 
however, for changing the report that the pipe people are 
comfortable with what business they have on hand and what 
is in sight. 

Activity is noted at the various steel mills and steel fabri- 
eating plants in the district. Though no authoritative state- 
ment is made it is generally understood that the business 
in hand and in sight will keep mills and works going steadily 
for an indefinite period. The Ensley steel mills of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. are receiving orders right 
along for 1924 delivery, especially standard rail, while other 
shapes are said to be wanted also. Southern railroads are 
placing orders for their probable needs of the first half of 
the coming year. 

The Ingalls Iron Works, the largest steel fabricating plant 
in the South, has received the contract for structural work 
at the development to be put in at once by the Coosa Pipe 
and Fitting Co., a sanitary pipe plant at Gadsden, Ala. The 
Ingalls Co. also put in the structural work for the Central 
Foundry at Holt, in Tuscaloosa County, several months ago 
besides much other work in this district. 

The Bessemer Galvanizing Works will be ready in a few 
months, site having been purchased adjacent the Nashville 
Bridge Co. plant at Bessemer, 12 miles from here. A. J. 
Dyer, Nashville, is president, and Tennessee and Alabama 
eapital is interested. 

An early improvement in the steam coal demand is ex- 
pected. The domestic coal needs are greater as the change 
in weather comes on. Some of the larger mining companies 
have been able to keep mines in steady operation four days 
out of the week, a few a little better. 

The coke market is slow and curtailment of production will 
be advisable. The by-product coke oven plants are keeping 
full operation, in the main the coke being taken by furnace 
interests while the other by-products are being consumed 
by municipalities and industrial concerns. The Industrial 
Gas Co., taking the by-product gas from the Alabama By- 
Products Corporation, an independent coke producing com- 
pany, has laid mains a good distance already from Tarrant 
City, leading to North Birmingham where industrial works 
will use the product as fuel, and it will not be long now 
before the entire output will be-consumed. 

The scrap iron and steel market in this district continues 
dull, very little old material selling now. The reduction in 
freight rates into the Middle West from this section on 
metals, copper and brass in particular may bring about a 
revival of the market but prospects are not so bright. 

PIG IRON. 

No, 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. 0. b. furnaces, 
$21.00 to $23.00; No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $21.50 
to $23.50: iron of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon, $22.00 to $24.00; 
iron of 3.25 to 3.75 per cent silicon, $23.00 to $25.00; charcoal iron, 


f. o. b. furnaces, $32.00 to $33.00. 
OLD MATERIAL. 


CI Mess og, 5 np velera aie eesacicararora ens Wiaretaneiate $19.00 to $20.00 
UN NE EIN ooo one Giatand wisieie «laid -& a sneer eee ai oelpiere 23.00 to 24.00 
EER er rer re rere te rrr ee 16.00 to 17.00 
Heavy melting stee] ........cccccecseccccccese 14.00 to 15.00 
ee INE aos crsiierere pie bin Seiwisie stare aiaelss 15.00 to 16.00 
eM ce a Ceara gan shat ate aiietw ial aieinenaielarte 19.00 to 20.00 


a nice eer tray ee ee ea 
ne Fr er Sir ee a 
ETT RRUROMT FOMCONS. ons 6 oer ersrsiee cosines ees 
Machine shop turnings .........--sececccevcese 
eee BRO. WT TIG ook 6 oo os eore eee elo weg arsine meres 9. > 
Caat tron borings (CHEM) 2.65 2s rctesveews 18.00 to 19.00 





The City Council of Roanoke, Va., has requested City 
Manager Hunter to make a complete survey for the con- 
struction of a new bridge across Roanoke River at 13th 
street. The structure will probably be of concrete and cost 
from $150,000 to $250,000. 


RAILROADS 


Heaviest Freight Traffic Ever Known. 


Freight traffic during the first eight months of this year 
was the heaviest ever recorded according to reports from the 
earriers to the Bureau of Railway Economics at Washing- 
ton. It amounted to more than 304,000,000,000 net ton miles, 
an increase of more than 3% per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1920, which made the former record, and it was 
moreover, 5% per cent greater than during the first eight 
months of 1918 when traffic was greatly stimulated by war. 
As compared with the corresponding period of last’ year it 
shows an increase of 33% per cent, but then the shopmen’s 
strike and the coal strike were on. In August this year the 
traffic reached a total of more than 40,300,000,000 net ton 
miles for the month. 

Weekly car loadings continue to be very high. For the 
week ended October 6, there were 1,079,690 cars laden 
with revenue freight, and although this total was 17,500 
ears less than the week previous, which made a new record, 
it was 125,700 cars more than the same week last year and 
180,000 cars more than the same week in 1921. Since Janu- 
ary 1 there have been over 38,300,000 cars loaded with revenue 
freight, an increase of more than 6,000,000 as compared with 
the same period of last year. 


To Work for a West Coast Florida Line. 


The Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce, Tallahassee, Fla., 
has issued a call to all residents of that State and others 
interested in securing completion of the railroad between 
that city and Perry, Fla., to provide a direct route from 
Tallahassee to the West Coast of Florida, to meet in Talla- 
hassee on November 5 and 6 and organize a permanent asso- 
ciation for working to the desired end. The call is sent to 
chambers of commerce and numerous other civic organiza- 
tions throughout the state, to city and county officers, to 
hotels, resorts, real estate men, in fact to everyone con- 
cerned. It is further proposed that the convention elect 
delegates to appear before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington on November 16 when final hearings 
will begin there on matters pertaining to railroads in south- 
eastern territory. The call is signed by officers and directors 
of the Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce of which T. J. 
Appleyard is president and F. R. S. Phillips secretary. 


New Equipment and Rails. 

Equipment inquiries reported in the market include 52 
locomotives for the Pennsylvania Railroad System, 15 Pa- 
cifie type locomotives for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
which is also after 1000 gondola cars; and 80 locomotives 
for the Missouri Pacific Railway, besides several small 
orders. The Southern Pacific’s inquiry reported last week 
for 58 locomotives includes 32 locomotives of the 2-10-2 
type, 8 Pacific type and 18 Mountain type. 

Rail inquiries noted pending comprise about’ 200,000 tons 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Missouri Pacific’s 
order for 32,000 tons distributed thus: [Illinois Steel Co., 
14,000 tons; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 10,000 tons; and Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 8000 tons. 





Large Numbers of Cars and Engines Bought. 

During September the railroads put, in service 18,519 new 
freight cars and 380 new locomotives, making a total of 134,- 
636 new freight cars and 2963 new locomotives installed since 
January 1. On October 1, the railroads had on order to be 
delivered 64,601 new freight cars and 1242 new locomotives, 
and deliveries are being made daily. 
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South Jacksonville to Build Street Railway. 


The City of South Jacksonville, Fla., which lies immediately 
opposite Jacksonville on the St. Johns River, is going to 
have its own street railway and equipment so that the city 
may develop as rapidly as it should. With a population of 
about 5000 it found itself lacking adequate transportation 
facilities, although when the new county bridge over the 
river was built street railway tracks were laid on it with 
the idea that they would be used to connect the two cities 
as soon as possible. The Jacksonville Traction Company, 
RE. J. Triay, Receiver, studied conditions and decided that 
an extension of its lines into South Jacksonville would be 
unprofitable at the beginning of service thereon so that the 
residents of South Jacksonville and the city authorities 
there went to work; the people voted $100,000 of city bonds 
for a railway and now the tracks will be laid, four cars will 
be purchased and the line put in operation speedily. The 
Jacksonville Traction Company will operate it under a con- 
tract which requires the city to pay its share of the cost on 
a mileage basis. A contract has just been given to Stone & 
Webster, Inc., of Boston, Mass., to build the railway, which 
at first will consist of about 1%4 mile of single track, which 
will be laid with high T rails weighing 70 pounds per yard, 
on eypress ties, on two foot centers and brace tie plates 
10 feet apart. The trolley wire will be 2/0 hard drawn. 
This construction includes three bolted type steam railroad 
crossings. 





Conference on Forestry, Reclamation and Home- 
making. 


Under the auspices of the Southern Pine Association, the 
Florida Development Board, the Mississippi Development 
Board and the New Orleans Association of Commerce, a 
conference on forestry, reclamation and home-making is 
io be held from November 19 to 22 inclusive at the Hotel 
Grunewald, New Orleans. The principal topics for dis- 
cussion along those lines will begin with the premise that 
the stability of government and of business rests largely 
upon the small self-supporting farm homes. Consideration 
of the use. of waste lands, forestry problems, subsidizing 
settlers, settlement methods, development of the “cow, the 
pig and the hen, selective immigration, etc.,’’ will then be 
discussed. Among the speakers invited are Governor J. M. 
Parker, of Louisiana; Senator J. E. Ransdell, of Louisiana ; 
Senator C. L. MeNary, of Oregon; Congressmen A. T. 
Smith, of Idaho; and W. B. Bankhead, of Alabama; H. C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; W. W. Husband, Com- 
missioner General of Immigration; J. H. Kirby, of Houston, 
Texas; Julius Kruttschnitt, President of the Southern Pacfic 
Lines; Carl Gray, President of the Northern Pacific Railway ; 
C. H. Markham, President of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and others. 





$400,000 Apartment Building for Greensboro. 


With reference to a proposed five-story apartment build- 
ing to be erected at Greensboro, N. C., at a cost of $400,000, 
a correspondent of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD wires: 

“A five-story apartment building to cost $400,000 will be 
built here. The Chamber of Commerce and Real Estate 
Board are backing the project and when stock is sold ($305.,- 
000 has been assured) stockholders will meet and form a 
corporation.” 

H. R. Bush is chairman of the apartment house committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce and R. G. Vaughn is chairman 
of a subcommittee which are considering proposals for the 
erection of the building. It is understood that after consid- 
ering several proposals, the committees have virtually de- 
cided on one plan. 





TEXTILE 


ONLY 76 YEARS YOUNG AND “TOO YOUNG 
TO STOP WORK.” 
Captain Ellison A. Smyth to Build New 25,000-Spin- 
dle Mill. Plant to Cost About $1,000,000. 


Captain Ellison A. Smyth, of Greenville, S. C., and Flat 
Rock, N. C., who recently sold his mill interests at Pelzer, 
S. C., although he has reached the age of seventy-six years, 
is still too young to stop work and has decided to build a 
new 25,000-spindle mill at Balfour Station near Henderson- 
ville, N. C. It is estimated that the plant will cost $1,000,- 
000. Referring to the enterprise, Captain Smyth wires the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“Will build Balfour Mills at Balfour Station, North Caro- 
lina, two miles from Hendersonville. My son, J. Adger 
Smyth will be treasurer and I will be president. Capacity 
of mill, 25,000 spindles and as soon as titles are examined 
for property purchased, erection of buildings will begin as 
soon as contracts can be made. I am too young a man to 
quit work.” 

For sometime it has been stated that Hendersonville had 
a campaign under way for securing industries and the com- 
ing of the new mill is regarded by leading business men of 
the community as one of the most important happenings in 
Henderson County within the past ten years. A. M. MeWhir- 
ter, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Henderson- 
ville, wires the MANUFACTURERS RECORD with reference to the 
new mill: 

“The proposed textile mill is being built by Captain E- 
lison A. Smyth. He is to begin with a ten-thousand spindle 
mill and increase it, by units up to twenty-five thousand 
spindles. No definite decision as to kind of goods to be 
manufactured. Captain Smyth says that he finds in Hender- 
son County the most ideal conditions in South for textile 
industries.” 


It is understood that Hendersonville citizens have sub- 
scribed to $50,000 of stock in the new enterprise. 


New England Firms to Locate in Charlotte. 


Charlotte, N. C—Two manufacturers of New England 
have rented space in the Loft Building which is being erected 
here by H. M. Wade, for the establishment of plants. Among 
these are Carl Stohn, Inc., of Hyde Park, Mass., who has 
rented an entire floor of the building and will manufacture 
cloth for vests, shoes and corsets. The United Knitting Co. 
of Pawtucket, R. I., has also rented a floor of the building 
and will establish a factory for the manufacture of flat 
goods. 

It is stated that the Charlotte Leather Belting Co. will 
also occupy a floor and that the Carl Stohn company has 
conditionally closed for additional space. The building is 
nearing competion and plans are being considered for an ad- 
dition. 


Equipping Plant for Making Yarns. 


Norfolk, Va., October 22—[Special]—Jealous & Fitch, Inc., 
of this city, has leased a section of the B. and D. L. Margolius 
Building here for the Virginia Worsted Co., as reported by 
the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD recently, and is equipping its 
space for the manufacture of yarns for both the knit goods 
and weaving industries, It will start on yarns for the knit- 
ting trade. 

The equipment consists of 2400 spindles for the manufac- 
ture from top to finished yarn. Charles T. Main, engineer of 
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Boston, Mass., laid out the plant and machinery has been 
supplied by the Saco-Lowell Shops of Boston and Charlotte. 

Officers of the Virginia Worsted Co. are H. C. Jealous, 
president, and R. C. Fitch, treasurer, with Jealous & Fitch, 
Ine., as selling agents. The main offices of the company are 
located at 10 High street, Boston. 


Micolas Cotton Mills Near Completion. 


Opp, Ala., October 22—[Special]—Construction work on 
the Micolas Cotton mills here and thirty bungalows for em- 
ployes is nearing completion. Hardwood floors are being in- 
stalled in the mill and shipments of machinery will move 
from the shops the first of November. Immediately upon its 
arrival the machinery will be installed and put in operation. 

The equipment consists of 7200 spindles and 190 automatic 
looms, the products of the mills to be fine sheeting and me- 
dium light weight drills. They will be marketed through 
the selling agency of the Putnam-Hooker Co. of New York. 

Officers of the Micolas Cotton Mills include C. W. Mizell, 
president and treasurer; A. S. Douglas, vice president; B. R. 
Cole, secretary, and C. H. Cole, general manager, all of Opp. 


Reorganization of Tucapau Mills. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—Following a recent meeting of the 
alirectors of the Tucapau Mills here, Edwin Farnham Greene, 
President of Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers of Boston 
and Atlanta, was elected president of the mills and F. Hart- 
yell Greene of the same firm, was chosen treasurer. 

Five new directors were selected as follows: Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene, Harold Greene, F. Hartwell Greene, G. H. 
Nicholls and J. A. Talbot. 

As previously reported in the MANUFACTURERS REcorD, the 
"Tucapau Mills were purchased by Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. about two months ago and are one of three groups of mills 
recently purchased by that firm in South Carolina, the others 
being the Pelzer group with a total spindleage of 136,000 
and the Leroy Springs group with a total of 225,000 spindles. 

The Tucapau Mills have a total of 65,000 spindles which 
will ultimately be increased to 100,000. The new owners 
are building an addition to these mills for the manufacture 
of towels of flax and cotton’ 





$5,000,000 RESORT PLANNED FOR STONE 
MOUNTAIN. 
Promoters Acquire 4,000 Acres—$1,000,000 Hotel 
Included in Plans. 


Stone Mountain, Ga.—Plans for a $5,000,000 resort de- 
velopment at the foot of Stone Mountain have been an- 
nounced in connection with the purchase of 4000 acres of 
land in this section by Alonzo Atkins of Birmingham, and 
O. F. Whittle of Nashville. The development will include a 
million dollar hotel located in a park of 500 acres set aside 
for this purpose, the park to contain two lakes, one of which 
will cover an area of about 50 acres. 

It is also proposed to build a swimming pool and pavilion 
to cost $250,000, in addition to a system of concrete boule- 
vards, electric light plant and water facilities. There will 
be a 36-hole golf course and other features for the enter- 
tainment of guests. 

Plans of the promoters provide for a residential communi- 
ty, all structures to be of old English type of architecture. 
The whole property, it is said, will be incorporated as a 
municipality, the operating company to retain title to store 
buildings to be erected, and leasing them to individual mer- 


chants. 


GREAT TEXTILE ACTIVITY SOUTH 
Expansion Indicated by News Items in Manufac- 
turers Record—Summary by States. 


Individual reports published in the construction columns 
of the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD covering textile projects in 
the sixteen Southern States for the first nine months of 
this year total 469, clearly indicating the big expansion 
movement under way in the industry. During the whole 
of the preceding year 480 textile items were published, 
while in 1921 the total was but 221. 

Fifteen Southern States are represented in the compila- 
tion, and North Carolina with 165 items for the nine 
months’ period heads the list. South Carolina holds second 
place, 107 textile notices having been published in the same 
period concerning projects within the State, and Alabama 
with 45 items to its credit is third. Georgia, represented 
by 41 items, is Alabama’s closest competitor. 

Throughout the industry in the South there is an air of 
optimism and intense activity. New mills are being com- 
pleted and placed in operation, established mills are making 
hig improvements and additions to equipment, and other new 
textile enterprises are being organized. Many mills are 
operated day and night, more and more operatives are being 
added to the payrolls, and the general movement is forward 
to new and greater achievements. Many mills started last 
year have been completed and placed in operation. Other 
projects started in 1920 and left in various stages of com- 
pletion have been revived and the mills completed. 

Many new mills will be placed in operation between now 
and the first of the new year. Hundreds of new dwellings 
have been erected at the various mills to make room for 
additional employes required by extensions, installations of 
new equipment and introduction of night operations. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been expended in new 
streets, sewers, water works and similar improvements. 
Community buildings, schools, hospitals and churches have 
recently been built in numbers by textile companies. 

Not only is textile activity increasing in centers where it 
has prospered but it is spreading out and new mills are being 
erected in practically virgin territory. A campaign con- 
ducted early in the year throughout Texas in the interest 
of the textile mill building has already resulted in the 
launching of a number of important projects and more will 
follow; the publication in nine months of 33 items regarding 
the industry within the Lone Star State attests to the 
widespread interest there. Other cotton raising States that 
have been content to see the raw cotton shipped hundreds of 
miles and manufactured into finished products and then re- 
shipped into the producing territory are now waking up to 
the opportunity afforded and are going forward with am- 
bitious plans to foster development of the industry. 

Herewith is a summary of items published in the Daily 
Bulletin and the construction columns of the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp for the first six months and for the first nine months 


of 1923: 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 


First First 
Half Year 9 Months 

Alabama ......... OO ae Ee Oe 30 45 
PED, aid. coca aie ew erun se! 4 we IANS Ok Se OS 0 6 
SEE Pe er paper ee ee ene a 0 0 
I Pita era ponerse Monavela ge eo are eek. bee 29 41 
II 555) ke ape FarS ep he! wa ersase Indy SIR 3 5 
ER Oe rete ree ae 1 2 
I tg piialese sores e104 sw fai¥ier'eok oS. .ie a eee ae 3 5 
IND 4.6.55 Win <o1s s0/'0sar or Sore sei: Sms sere ORPe ave am 1 2 
ES ati asain: rca: sai dar die ae elle RE OO 2 4 
I ok oss op a5 Mia We Do eee 131 165 
thea sch) 6, anguelele ely oie we a 4 Mees 2 5 
RE NL oc os te we welds a ere ve 6 -a6 7d 107 
NINE n55 5 us 25 us ash ots Yossi iar ake tg crv pave wie 29 37 
hee kit nd any tail ese ween ns eee oye 24 33 
ic. c cls rceaeecashee weenie s 2 3 
EE NE, soo soreoh 6S eis ese wea 5 9 

PI chs eisai sic venscsieme eoines wae ietenes 337 469 
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GOOD ROADS 


NORTH CAROLINA LETS CONTRACTS. 
$1,639,235 in Awards for Road and Bridge Con- 
struction. 


Raleigh, N. C. October 20—[Special]—Confracts have been 
awarded by the North Carolina State Highway Commission 
for the construction of more than 56 miles of roads, together 
with a bridge project, at an aggregate cost of $1,539,235. 

For building 12.15 miles of hard surface road in Edge- 
combe-Pitt Counties, the Public Service Production Co., of 
Newark, N. J., was awarded contract at $418,342. Other con- 
tracts are as follows: For 11.25 miles in Chatham County, 
W. W. Tuck & Son, of Virgilina, Va., at $74,771 for grading, 
and the Atlantic Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va., at $51,876 for 
bridges; for 7.81 miles of hard surface road in Wake County, 
Robert G. Lassiter & Co., Raleigh, at $246,449, and for 6.20 
miles in Guilford County, J. M. Gregory, Pittsboro, N. C. at 
$26,470 for grading, and C. B. Hester, Greensboro, N. C., at 
$15,560, for structures. 

The J. F. Mulligan Construction Co., of North Wilkesboro, 
N. C., was awarded contract at $31,807 for grading and 
building structures on 8.07 miles in Davie County, while the 
McDowell Contracting Co., of Marion, N. C., was awarded 
contract at $77,405 for grading 10.54 miles in Surry County, 
and C, A. Heilig, of Winston-Salem, N. C., at $72,569 for 
building structures on the same road. 

Contract to build a bridge in Bladen County over Cape 
lear River at Elizabethtown was awarded to the Atlantic 
Bridge Co., of Roanoke, at $207,219, and for grading the 
approaches to J. T. Plott, of Greensboro, N. C., at $54,924. 

The lowest bids submitted on 16.74 miles of hard surface 
road in Stanly County, that of the Redmon Construction 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C., at $599,653 for the roadway, and of 
J. L. Brinkley & Son, at $52,560 for structures, were held in 
abeyance. Bids for 2.31 miles of hard surfacing in New 
Hanover-Brunswick Counties and for 2.04 miles of macadam 
in Transylvania County were rejected. 


Louisiana Lets Four Contracts for Over $300,000. 


Baton Rouge, La.—Contracts have been awarded by the 
Louisiana Highway Commission here for the construction 
of four sections of roads at a total cost of $305,873. Three 
of these sections constitute the last links of the Jefferson 
highway between New Orleans and the Texas line west of 
Shreveport. 

Contracts for sections 4.2 miles, A, and section B, 9.262 
miles, both in Sabine Parish, were awarded to the Alex- 
andria Construction Co., of Alexandria, La., at $53,737 and 
$92,391, respectively, while contract for the Natchitoches 
Parish section was awarded to C. W. George & Co., Ar- 
ecadia, La., at $51,334. 

For building the Minden-Shreveport highway in Webster 
Parish, contract was awarded to Spencer Bros. at $108,411. 


Bids Wanted on 9 Miles in Georgia. 


East Point, Ga.—Sealed proposals will be received by the 
State Highway Department at its office in East Point until 
November 2 for building 9.4 miles of sand clay road on the 
Augusta-Louisville road, in Richmond County, known as 
federal aid project No. 370. The work will be let in one 
contract and will consist of that portion between stations 
619 and 1116, exclusive of bridges, box culverts, headwalls 
and guard posts. 

Plans and specifications are on file at the office of Wil- 
liam Greenslade, division engineer, Augusta, and at the of- 
fice of W. R. Neel, state highway engineer, East Point. 


AND STREETS 


Kentucky Invites More Road and Bridge Bids. 

Frankfort, Ky., October 20—[Special]—In addition to a 
number of roads and bridges for which the State Highway 
Department will receive bids until November 2, as reported 
in the MANUFACTURERS REcORD last week, bids will also be 
received until the same date for the construction of two 
other sections of road and one bridge. These include 2.261 
miles of grading and draining in Letcher County on the Jen- 
kins-Pound Gap road from Jenkins to the Virginia state 
line, and 10.156 miles of water-bound macadam of water- 
bound macadam surface treated road on the Scottsville-Glas- 
gow highway from Scottsville to the Barren County line. 
The bridge will be in Powell County over Red River at 
Clay City and will consist of one 90-foot and one 160-foot 
steel spans. It will be located on the Stanton-Winchester 
road. 

Plans are also being prepared for a 100-foot steel span 
bridge over Georges Creek on the Louisa-Lomansville road. 


To Vote on $492,000 of Road Bonds. 


Columbia, Tenn.—In accordance with action of the Maury 
County Court, an election will be held in this county on Nov- 
ember 15 for the purpose of voting on a bond issue of $492,- 
000, from the proceeds of which the county plans to improve 
17 roads. These include the following: 

Carters Creek road, 8 miles; Bear Creek pike, 12 miles; 
Santa Fe pike, 15 miles; Williamsport pike, 13% miles: 
Hampshire pike, 164% miles; Campbellsville pike, 13 miles; 
Culleoka pike, 15 miles; Lewisburg pike, 12 miles; Glendale 
pike, 5 miles; Sowell Mill pike, 3 miles; Lewisburg and 
Franklin pike, 8 miles; Kedron pike, 9 miles; Mt. Pleasant 
and Hampshire road, 8 miles; Mt. Pleasant and Screamer 
road, 7 miles; Mt. Pleasant and Scott’s Mill road, 5 miles. 


Contracts in Oklahoma Total Over $480,000. 


Bartlesville, Okla.—Contracts aggregating $480,034 have 
been awarded by the State Highway Department at its office 
in Oklahoma City for building 15.2 miles of federal aid high- 
ways in Washington County. The Green & Beckman Con- 
struction Co., of Oklahoma City, were awarded the contracts, 
the road to extend from Dewey to Copan and from Copan 
to the Kansas state line. Construction will be of concrete. 

Contract for bridges in the project, 20 feet or more in 
length, was awarded to the Hamilton Construction Co., of 
Bartlesville. 


Wants Bids on Twelve Miles of Road. 

Saluda, S. C.—Bids will be received until October 30 
at the office here of the Saluda County Highway Commis- 
sion for the construction of 10.107 miles of road on State 
route No. 39, between the Edgefield County line and Mon- 
etta, and for 2.396 miles on State route No. 12, between 
Monetta and Hibernia. Plans, specifications and proposal 
forms are on file at the office of the state highway engineer 
at Columbia. 


Morgantown Votes $250,000 Paving Bonds. 


The city of Morgantown, W. Va., Prescott C. White, mayor, 
has voted a bond issue of $250,000 for paving eonstruction. 
Mr. White wires the MANUFACTURERS REOORD: 

“Bond election carried. State sinking fund commission 
has first option on bonds for ten days after same are ready 
for sale: If not taken by the commission, will be sold to the 
highest bidder about December 1.” 
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Lumber Movement Throughout the Country. 

Washington, October 18—According to reports received by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association from 376 of 
the larger commercial mills of the country as compared 
with revised reports from 398 mills for the preceding week, 
there was a slight decrease in the national lumber movement 
for the week ending October 18. This is partly accounted 
for by the fact that figures from the California Redwood 
Association, comprising 15 mills. were not received in time 
to be available. The 131 reporting mills of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and 140 reporting mills of the 
Southern Pine Association show an increase in the total of 
unfilled orders from 656,844,703 feet of the preceding week 
to 677,485,432 feet this week. 

For all the mills shipments were 100 per cent and orders 
95 per cent of production. For Southern Pine Association 
mills these percentages were 97 and 97, and for the West 
Coast Mills 86 and 82. Most of the mills have a normal 
the week, according to which actual pro- 
95 per cent and orders 


production for 
duction was 105 per cent, 
93 per cent. 

The following table compares the lumber movement for the 


shipments 


three weeks indicated: 


Preceding 
Corresponding Week 1923 
Past WwW eek Week 1922 (Revised) 
I aha sie holes 376 375 393 
Production ....... 242.452,457 236.958.0380 957,370.45 
BRIPMENS 2.0060 221,017,452 176,172,466 237,349. Ops 
a eee 214,683,179 178,382,445 246,500,162 


Owing to the incomparability of its current order reports 
with respect to those of other regional associations, the 
California White and Sugar Pine mills are no longer carried 
in the above figures, which accounts for some apparent dis- 
crepancies in these statistics when compared with earlier 
statements. 

Compared with like period of 1922, the lumber movement 
for the first 41 weeks of 1923 is as follows: 





Production Shipments Orders 
Rg oiecacancie erase eee 9,717,264,375 9,.701,578,361 9,237,656,952 
PUNE 512d puecaibrenetels 8,424,426,492 8,193,964,712 8,411,454.997 
1923 Increase .... 1,292,837,883 - 1,507,613,649 826,201,955 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports from 


LUMBER 


Production 
1923 
>j Association : 
wee : yi ae : LOR hase iN foerses oie 8,155.514.927 —_ 653,535 
Week (140. mills) .....-++--- 80,643,642 5,646,607 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Ass’n: 


4,126,108.021 3,384,187.398 


ae die wesc... 00s 113,084,520 104,712,382 

yes >ine Mfrs. Association : 
2 at tal * ESS AR 1,167,340.000 945,793,000 
Week (38 mills) ............ 27,865,000 29,676,000 


Calif. Redwood Association : 


856.022,000 316,589.000 


OS SG AEE CEOS eae eerie or J 9 
NES epee ea aA a alandcaiatasinale ww ece No report 9,445,000 
North Carolina Pine Association: a 
r RR rele Fe ota gr or ches dare iv eve Oe 359,761,527 35,368,000 
Weeeee C4E TAITIG).  6iccd dc sieves 8,005,295 6,601,085 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood: 
CBGTEWOOR) TOTAl 2.6.0 00 ci0:00 105,530,000 82,779,000 
WOOK CEO MATTIE) 6.0 6c6.ssswieceor 1,257,000 1,852,000 


Association : 


Northern Pine Mfrs, 


Total 446.987,900 


361,056,559 


WEG CIO MRIS) oie cscs ce rea 10,087,000 9,024,956 
General Total for 41 weeks: 
OO ee eae 9.717,264,375 8,424,426,492 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood: 
(Hardwood) 41 weeks ....... PES Se000G 8 «s S BSE S SS 
Calif, White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.: 
EN eines wt wlelonve.s Sad i Re 8 | | 


General Total for Week 242,452.457 236,958,030 


California & White & Sugar Pine reports not included in totals, because “orders” 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 





Seattle that production for last week of 131 reporting mills 
was 115,084,520 feet, sales 93,230,704 feet, and shipments 
97,376,545 feet. Production for reporting mills was 27 per 
cent above normal, new business 18 per cent below produc- 
tion and shipments were 4 per cent above new business. 

Reports received this week from 16 of the California pine 
mills, representing 39 per cent of the mills, give their pro- 
duction as 17,366,000 feet, shipments 10,948,000 feet and or- 
ders 8,478,000 feet. 

From New Orleans the Southern Pine Association reports an 
5.1 per cent in orders (new business) over 
previous week. Production also increased 1.3 per cent and 
shipments 0.6 per cent. Orders on hand at the end of the 
week totalled 276,565,692 feet as against 254,664,930 feet the 
preceding week. Of the 88 mills reporting running time, 58 
were on full or overtime—8 of them being on double shift. 


inerease of 


North Carolina Pine Report. 
The North Carolina Pine Association reports as follows on 


41 mills for the week ending October 13: 
Total Feet 


NN oa Doh as oes si eiaare mt Ae Ce ee 7,490,475 
SNES So Seco e aie susthiosaral pork GING EG 8,661,854 
I odors oie tare eid Marerenaa ain are Ge eraretwerers 8,463,562 
INOEMIAL PUORGCTION: 6 o.e's:0 6 oss c0s enw 10,968,000 


The orders were 13 per cent below shipments, 11 per cent 
below actual production and 32 per cent below normal pro- 
duction. Actual production was 23 per cent below normal. 
The week shows an increase in orders of 218,899 feet, or 3 
per cent. 


Weekly Report on Southern Pine. 


The Southern Pine Association for the week ended Octo- 
ber 12 reports as follows on 140 mills: 








MOVEMENT FOR FORTY-ONE WEEKS AND FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13. 


Cars Feet 
Orders on hand beginning of week .......... 13,130 277,029,870 
Orders received during week .............. 3,704 78,150,696 
er itteletcnlmadankee’ 16,834 355,180,566 
BRIPMCNtS GUTINE WEEK .....2.0ciccvecccccaces 3,726 78,614,874 
Orders on hand end of week .............. 13,108 276,565,692 
Production for the week was 80,643,642 feet. Shipments 

Shipments Orders 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
3,211,221,367 2,895,695,849 3,068,138,854 3,060,542,981 
78,614,874 56,511,730 78,150,696 60,865,552 
4,316,910.965 230,568,857 4,184,720,830 3,264,197,256 
97,376,545 “97, 577,202 938,230,704 74,914,860 
1,017.137,000 999,432,000 946,225,000 1,013.350,000 


24,425,000 15,766,000 25,300,000 15,900,000 


353,827,000 ~ erty 000 345,509.000 301,939,000 
No report 33,000 No report 8,731,000 
369,198,529 332,644,767 296,473,368 332,921,760 
7,022,483 7,094,795 5,130,779 7,161,033 


108.333.000 115, 982,000 90,429,000 106.512.000 


1,269,000 2,600,000 1,606,000 2,220,000 
329,950.500 334,045,239 306,160,900 331,992,000 
8,894,600 10,489,739 8,267,000 8,590,000 
9,701,578,361 8,193,964,712 9,237,656,952 8,411,454,997 
E2G081;000) lh aitteeesee Aa cS | 
PEREGO Keriiesurs $$ ShwkGHuee $$  <mas®enern 


221,017,452 176,172,466 
not reported, 


214,683,179 178,382,445 
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were 2,028,768 feet below production or 2.52 per cent. Orders 
were 2,492,946 feet below production or 3.09 per cent. Orders 
were 0.59 per cent or 464,178 feet below shipments. The 
week was 7,101,497 feet or 8.09 per cent below normal pro- 
duction and orders were 10.93 per cent or 9,594,443 feet be- 
low normal production. The decrease in orders on hand 
amounted to 464,178 feet or 0.17 per cent. 


‘ 


BUILDING ACTIVE AT LOUISVILLE 
Construction to Begin Soon on $1,500,000 Hospital, 
$1,250,000 Terminal, and $2,300,000 Hotel. 


Louisville, Ky., October 22—[Special]—The general build- 
ing situation in Louisville is excellent and the outlook is for 
a continuation of active work over the next several months. 
There has been no let up in residence and apartment house 
construction, and lumber and supply houses report that they 
are quite busy. Building operations for the fiscal year end- 
ing August 1, set a new record, and the calendar year record 
will probably break all previous showings. September went 
over the million dollar mark, which is very good for the late 
season. 

The Struck Construction Co., Louisville, has been awarded 
contract for the seven-story, 300-bed hospital building for 
St. Joseph’s Infirmary. The job will cost around $1,500,000, 
on plans by D. X. Murphy & Bro. Co. Piles and concrete 
will be used in the foundation work, and it will mean a hard 
winter job for excavators. 

The Louisville Railway Co. will erect a $1,250,000 terminal 
building for all interurban lines entering Louisville, plans be- 
ing prepared by Joseph & Joseph, Louisville, and wrecking 
having recently started on the site. 

The Citizens Hotel Co., which has been financing a $2,300,- 
000 hotel project, has filed articles of incorporation and W. 
K. Stewart, Executive Chairman, Louisville, claims that 
building operations will start about the first of the year. 

Announcement was recently made by William Heyburn, 
president of the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., of plans for 
a fine new office building at Fourth and Broadway, just north 
of the new 700 room Brown Hotel, which will be officially 
opened on October 25. 

The Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. plans to start work 
shortly on another seven-story warehouse building, of fire- 
proof construction. 

A number of other big projects are in sight. Work started 
about two weeks ago on a million dollar Masonic building 
for the Kosair Temple Shriners, and it is claimed that there 
is enough work in view to keep the building trades busy 
over the winter, provided weather conditions are such that 
operations can be carried forward. 








Reorganization Plan of International Agricultural 
Corporation Approved. 


Stockholders of the International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion of New York have approved a plan of reorganization by 
which the capital stock of the corporation has been so re- 
classified that it will have $10,000,000 of prior preference 
stock. The corporation wires the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“Reorganization plan has been approved. Ten million new 
prior preference stock underwritten, giving company nine 
millions new working capital. Present stock preferred and 
common exchanged for new common stock. Maturity of 
bonds extended ten years. No new construction contem- 
plated except possible further developments of Florida min- 
ing properties.” 

Southern headquarters of the International Agricultural 
Corporation are located at Atlanta. They manufacture fer- 
tilizers and operate Georgia plants at Macon, Augusta, Cor- 
dele, Montezuma and Atlanta. 





MECHANICAL 


A New Gasoline Dipper Shovel. 

A gasoline driven power shovel operated entirely by 
means of gears and shafts is the latest announced improve- 
ment in this type of machinery. The chief difficulty in the 
development of a shovel of this kind, it is remarked, was 
devising an arrangement to take the place of an independent 
source of power—such as is used on steam shovels—for 
the reversible crowding motion of the dipper stick, but that 
has now been accomplished in this new machine from the 
works of the Orton & Steinbrenner Company, manufac- 





THE NEW SHOVEL AT WORK. 
turers of cranes, shovels and buckets, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, whose plant is at Huntington, Ind., and the possi- 
bility of failures is claimed to be eliminated. 

The direct, positive gear drive of the “O. S. Dependable” 
is described as siinple with few parts. At the bottom. of 
the boom connection is a shaft carrying double steel bevel 
gears and bronze friction clutches. This shaft is concentric 
with the pivot of the boom and, consequently, being inde- 
pendent of its position, the boom can be used at any angle 
to suit the exigencies of work. Practical shovelmen will 
readily see the great advantage of this arrangement. 

Along the boom is a steel shaft’ carrying two bevel 
pinions, one meshing at the bottom, with the gears on the 
horizontal shaft and the other at the top meshing with the 
gears on a countershaft located about half way up the 
boom. This latter shaft carries a brake and “slip fric- 
tion” and is geared directly to the cast steel rack on the 
dipper stick. With this method a minimum number of lev- 
ers are required, the operator being at ease all the time 
and not subject to the fatigue such as incidental to oper- 
ating a rope drive. , 

The hoisting mechanism is strong and simple, being like 
that used in the locomotive cranes which have been built 
by the same manufacturers for fifteen years. This simplicity 
of parts is also of great advantage for converting the shovel 
into a clam shell outfit, a drag line or skimmer rig. 

Power is supplied by a heavy duty, four-cylinder, Climax 
motor, which is designed with a view to economical use of 
gasoline and the cost of operation is very moderate. Another 
feature is the flexible crawling treads which adjust them- 
selves readily to ground surfaces, equalizing and distrib- 
uting the weight of the machine. Steering is done by one 
man in the cab. Each tread may be operated independently 
if desired. 





Sealed bids will be received by the Louisiana Highway 
Commission at its office at Baton Rouge until November 13 
to build section B of state project No. 337, 4.47 miles of the 
Leesville-Alexandria highway in Vernon Parish. 
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EXPLANATORY 


Additional information is published about all enterprises mentioned in this 
department as soon as such data can be obtained. Further facts about any 
incomplete or incorrect item reported in these columns are always appreciated. 


DAILY BULLETIN 


The Daily Bulletin is published every business day to enable its subscribers to follow up promptly the industrial, 
commercial, railroad, financial, building and general business development of the South and Southwest. To machinery 
manufacturers and dealers, contractors, engineers, and others who require daily information of every new enterprise 
organized and details about important additions to enterprises already established, the Daily Bulletin is invaluable. 
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Airplane Plants, Stations, Etc. 


Tex., San Antonio—Office of Constructing 
Quartermaster Dept., receives bids until Oc- 
tober 30 to establish airdome at Fort Sam 
Houston, including preparation for flying 
field and erection of steel hangar. 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts 

Ala., Gadsden—City and Etowah County 
plan expending $300,000 to build bridge 
across Coosa River at foot of Broad St. 

Address The Mayor, or County Commrs. 
Florida — State Road Dept., Tallahassee, 

Fla., will receive bids until Nov. 6 for ap- 

proaches and bridge as follows: 

Pinellas County, Road Dist. No. 15, 31,720 
cu. yds. approach embankments to Seminole 
Bridge; Project No. 526; Highlands-Okee- 
chobee Counties, Road No. 8, bridge across 
Kissimmee River; 152-ft. steel draw span; 
concrete piers; 2,970 lin. ft. timber trestle 
approaches; 20-ft. clear roadway; plans, 
ete., on file, or from Div. Engrs.; J. L. 
Cresap, Acting State Highway Engr.; H. 
B. Phillips, Chmn. 

Fla., Jacksonville—Duval County will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 12 to build 2 bridges 
near Jacksonville; over Trout Creek, 116-ft. 


girder swing span, and twenty-one 47-ft. con-~ 


erete deck girder spans; concrete piers with 
timber piles; 20-ft. paved roadway; two 5-ft. 
sidewalks; over McGirts Creek, 158-ft. deck 
girder swing spans, and twenty 41-ft. concrete 
deck spans; concrete piers; timber piles; 
28-ft. roadway; two 6-ft. sidewalks; plans, 
ete., from C. S. Coe, County Engr., and Frank 
Brown, Clk. 


Fla., Jensen—St. Lucie County, Jensen 
Bridge Dist., will receive bids until Oct. 25 
for 6000 ft. creosoted timber, steel draw 
bridge, across Indian River, connecting main- 
land with Island; approximate cost $100,- 
000; plans, ete., from B. P. Pitchford, Sec., 
Jensen, and Miller Hallowes, Ch. Engr., Fort 
Pierce, Fla. (Lately noted.) 

Fla., Key West—Details under Road and 
Street Construction. 

Fla., Tampa — City will build 4 bridges. 
Details under Road and Street Construction. 

Kentucky—Details under Road and Street 
Construction. 

Ky., Clay City— State Highway Dept., 
Frankfort, Ky., will receive bids until Nov. 
2 for 90-ft. and 160-ft. steel span bridge, 
over Red River at Clay City, on Stanton- 
Winchester road, Powell County, State Proj- 
ects No. 4, Sec. A, Federal Aid Project No. 
108; Joe S. Boggs, State Highway Engr. 


Louisiana—Louisiana Highway Comn., Rey- 
mond Bldg., Baton Rouge, received low bids 
from Blodgett Construction Co., to erect 2 
overhead crossings as follows: 

Bienville Parish, % mi. west of Taylor, on 
Arcadia-Shreveport highway, at $5734.50; 
Lincoln Parish, 24% mi. east of Arcadia, 
on Ruston-Arcadia highway, at $11,099.96 ; 





from L. A. Loustalot, Hammond, at $5990, 

for 2 bridges on Baton Rouge-Agricultural 

highway. 

La., Mermenton—Louisiana Highway Comn., 
Reymond Bldg., Baton Rouge, let contract to 
Missouri Bridge & Iron Co., Leavenworth, 
Kan., at $150,000, to build 320-ft. steel span 
and creosoted approaches to Mermenteau 
River Bridge in Acadia-Jefferson Davis Par- 
ishes, (Lately noted.) 

Miss., Oxford—Lafayette County, Board of 
Supvrs., will receive bids until Nov. 6 for 
4 wooden bridges as follows: 
40-ft. in Cannon’s Field on branch of Lock 

place, Beat 4; 45-ft. across slough north 

of Yocona River canal, at Profit Crossing, 

Beat 4; 48-ft. on New Hope and Sardis 

road, on Greasey Creek, Beat 3; 45-ft. 

across slough south of canal at Profit 

Crossing, Beat 4; plans, ete., from W. M. 

Woodward, Clk. 


Missouri—State Highway Dept., Jefferson 
City, let contracts for 4 bridges as follows: 
Cass County, 2 reinforced concrete, on road 

from Belton to Harrisonville, over East 

Branch of East Fork of Grand River, and 

over East Fork of Grand River, to J. W. 

Wilson, Warrensburg, Mo., at $17,381.20; 

Newton County, 2 reinforced concrete, on 

road from Neosho to Monett, over Culpepper 

Branch, and over Gum Spring Branch, to 

O'Kelly & Underwood, Granby, Mo., at 

$8191.70. 

Mo., Cape Girardeau—State Highway Dept., 
Jefferson City, Mo., plans building 2 bridges 
from Cape Girardeau to Sikeston over Little 
River Diversion Channel, steel and concrete; 
over Drainage Ditch, wooden; State Project 


Route No, 9; B. H. Piepmeier, Ch. Engr., 
Jefferson City. 
Okla., Bartlesville— Details under Road 


and Street Construction. 

S. C., Charleston—Charleston County, Sani- 
tary & Drainage Comm., reported let contract 
to Simmons & Myrant, Charleston, at $15,712, 
to build 2 bridges as follows: 

Over Rantowles Creek, 18 mi. from County 
courthouse, on Charleston-Savannah high- 
way; over Wallace Creek. 

S. C., Greenville—State Highway Comn., 
Columbia, S. C., plans expending $20,000 to 
build 2-way bridge over Brushy Creek. 

S. C., York—Details under Road and Street 
Construction. 

Tenn., Mountpleasant — State Highway 
Dept., Nashville, Tenn., will let contract Oct, 
27 to build concrete bridge over Sugar Creek 
at Mountpleasant, on Porter’s Chapel road. 

Tex., Beaumont—Jefferson County will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 12 for draw bridge 
across Neches River at Beaumont; creosoted 
piling; being part of Old Spanish Trail; ap- 
proximate cost $274,000. 

Tex., Coleman—Details under Road and 
Street Construction. 

Tex., Highland Park, P. O. Dallas—Details 
under Miscellaneous Construction. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 





Tex., Victoria — Victoria County contem- 
plates building low water bridge across Co- 
letto Creek 3 mi. above bridge near Warden 
Ranch. Address County Commrs, 

Va., Roanoke—City is considering building 
concrete bridge across Roanoke River at 13th 
St.; cost between $150,000 and $250,000. 
Address City Mgr. Hunter. 

W. Va., Richlands—City let contract to 
Tazewell Construction Co., to construct piers, 
and to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga., to erect bridge in east end. 

W. Va., Richwood — State Road Comn., 
Charleston, W. Va., will receive bids until 
November 6 to build Fenwick Bridge across 
Cherry River near Richwood, Nicholas Coun- 
ty; 150-ft. single span. 

W. Va., Summerville—State Road Comn., 
Charleston, W. Va., let contract to Faris Con- 
struction Co., Sutton, W. Va., at $15,477, 
for substructure of Fenwick Bridge, 929, over 
Cherry River near Fenwick, orn Summerville- 


Richwood road, 150-ft. thru truss span; 
ashlar masonry; Nicholas County, Project 
No. 10381, 


Canning and Packing Plants 

Fla., Eustis—J. B. Eversole and J. W. 
Reedy will erect packing house. 

Ky., Middlesboro—New South Packing Co., 
capital $500,000, incorporated by G. S. 
Thompson, A, J. Manning and others. 

N. C., Aurora—Aurora Packing Co., capi- 
tal $25,000, incorporated by R. L. Bonner, J. 
E. Porter and others. 


Clayworking Plants 

Ala., Bessemer — Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., reported to erect $600,000 pliant for the 
manufacture of tile, firebrick, etc.; company 
advises the Manufacturers Record: ‘Will 
not start work on plant at Bessemer for at 
least six months; W. C. Iffarth, Ch, Engr.” 
(Previously noted.) 

Ala., Tredegar, P. O. Jacksonville—Details 
under Miscellaneous Enterprises. 

Md., Brooklyn—General Refractories Co., 
has acquired plant of American Refractories 
Co. 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens 

Ky., Frankfort—Emmitt O’Neal Coal Co., 
increased capital from $5000 to $15,000, 

Ky., Lexington — Kentucky Jewell Coal 
Co., capital $25,000, incorporated by H. E. 
Bullock, J. W. Owens and others. 

Okla., Witteville, P. O. Poteau—Columbia 
Coal Mining Co., increased capital from $98,- 
000 to $200,000, 

Tenn., Lafollette—Volunteer Fuel & Iron 
Co., capital $100,000, incorporated by L. C. 
Crewse, S. S. Pratt and others. 

Va., Calvin—Blackwood Coal & Coke Co., 
main office Blackwood, Va., C. J. Creveling, 
Mer., has 2000 acres coal land under develop- 
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ment, daily output 1500 tons. (Lately noted.) 

W. Va., Carbon—The Carbon Fuel Co., J. 
R. Thomas, Pres,, Charleston, W. Va., has 
coal land under development. Address ma- 
chinery proposals to K. D, Quarrier, Carbon, 
W. Va. 

W. Va., Charleston—Cap Smokeless Fuel 
Co., capital $75,000, incorporated by M. B. 
Albertson, W. A. O’Neil and others. 

W. Va., Fairmont—Cagey Coal & Coke Co., 
capital $25,000, incorporated by Lloyd Cagey, 
Point Marion, Pa.; Henry Marshall, South 
Brownsville, Pa.; J. W. Davis, Hopwood, Pa. 

W. Va., Iaeger—Royal Pocohontas Coal Co., 
capital $20,000, incorporated by T. B. Lane, 
Iaeger; A. F. Meyer, Cincinnati, Ohio and 
others. 

W. Va., Norton—Roaring Creek Coal Co., 
Elkins, W. Va., capital $50,000, incorporated 
by Phil Williams and others. 

W. Va., Wheeling—Wheeling-Glenwood Coal 
Co., capital $50,000, incorporated by E. L. 
Peters, V. H. Crites and others, 


Concrete and Cement Plants 

Ga., Atlanta — Nel-Stone Company of 
Georgia and Alabama, 509 Candler Bldg., 
capital $250,000, organized with James A. 
Galloby, Pres.; R. L. Langston, Mgr. and 
Constr. Engr.; will erect 1-story, 150x250-ft. 
fireproof plant, estimated cost $100,000; 
open bids about Dec. 1; to manufacture pre- 
cast concrete Nelstone used in Nelson system 
of monolithic reinforced concrete. 

Tex., San Antonio—Chas. F. McKeen, low- 
est bidder for excavation work at the San 
Antonio Portland Cement Co.’s plant; Wil- 
liard E, Simpson, Archt. (Previously 
noted.) 


Cotton Compresses and Gins 

Tex., Corpus Christi—Brown Gin Co. will 
erect gin in Nueces County. 

Tex., Dalhart —Dalhart Cotton Gin Co., 
capital $10.000, S. H. Dunlap, Pres., will 
install four stand, 80-saw gin, with capacity 
of 50 bales daily. 

Tex., Oilton—Farmers Gin Co., capital $15,- 
000, incorporated by F. B. Williams, L. E. 
Sileott and others. 


Drainage and Irrigation 
Fla., Miami—Southern Drainage Dist. Su- 
pervisors let contract to Megathlin & Clark 
to construct 18 mi. of 30 ft. canal beginning 
at a point 30 mi. west of Miami and con- 
necting with the Tamiami trail canal. 


Electric Light and Power Plants 
Ala., Newton—Houston Power Co. will con- 
struct a 50-ft. dam across the Choctawhatchee 
River in Dale County; wire to the Manu- 
facturers Record from the Alabama Public 
Service Comn., Montgomery, Ala., states: 
“Construction of Houston Power Co.’s dam 
is hollow reinforced concrete type, 50 ft. 
high, 2 generators each 1500 K.V.A., cost 
about $500,000; Southern Engineering Corp., 
Engrs., Albany, Ga.” 

Fla., Leesburg — Details under Land De- 
velopments, 

Fla., West Palm Beach—Details under Land 
Developments. 

Ga., Stone Mountain—Details under Mis- 
eellaneous Construction. 

Ga., Woodbury—City will rebuild electric 
light plant burned at loss of $10,000. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 


La., New Iberia—City contemplates rebuild- 
ing electric light and power plant; may vote 
on bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Md., Baltimore—Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Herbert A. Wagner, Pres., 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of ad vantage to all concerned 
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Lexington Bldg., plans to expend $4,000,000 
to build power plant unit on Gould St. 
property ; will install during next year two 
turbine generators 20,000 K.W. capacity 
each; plans provide installation of 2 similar 
generators later; E, D. Edmondson, Gen. 
Supt. of the company prepared the plans and 
will supervise construction of buildings and 
installation of the equipment, 

Mo., Holliday—City voted $6000 bonds for 
construction of electric transmission line from 
Holliday to Paris. Address The Mayor. 
(Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Memphis—Electric, Ice & Coal Co., 
capital $100,000, incorporated by E. M. 
Lowrance, M. P. Burt and W. M. Berry. 

Tex., Mercedes—City granted 50-yr. fran- 
chise to Valley Electric and Ice Co. 


W. Va., Charleston — Details under Land 
Developments, 


Fertilizer Plants. 

Ala., Bayou Labatre—Fish Products Cor- 
poration will rebuild plant, burned at loss of 
$25,000. 

Ga., Macon — International Agricultural 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, reorganized 
with $10,000,000 capital; wire to the Manu- 
facturers Record from the company states: 
“Reorganization plan has been approved, 
$10,000,000 new prior preference stock under- 
written giving company $9,000,000 new work- 
ing capital, present stock preferred and com- 
mon exchange for new common stock, ma- 
turity bonds extended ten years, no new 
construction contemplated except possible fur- 
ther developments of Florida mining prop- 
erties.” 


Md., Snow Hill—Powell Chemical Co., capi- 
tal $100,000, incorporated by Wm. C. Powell, 
John W. Staton and others. 

S. C., Charleston—Carolina Lime Co., 199 
Meeting St., E. H. Hutchinson, V. P. and 
Sec.: has building and will manufacture car- 
bonate of lime, 88%. 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills 


Mo., St. Louis—Burlington Grain Elevator 
Co., increased capital from $50,000 to $200,- 
000. 

S. C., Greenville—Greenville Milling Co., 
capital $100,000, incorporated by E. M. 
Schroder, Pres.; H. C. Schroder, V. P. and 
Sec. 

S. C., Leesville—Home Milling Co., incor- 
porated with J. H. Epting, Pres.; B. T. Yon, 
Sec.; will install feeders, pulleys, bins, con- 
veyors, grinding equipment, ete.; cost not 
estimated. 


Foundry and Machine Plants 

Ala., Gadsden—Gadsden Car Works, C. H. 
Bradley, Supt., (lately noted to replace burn- 
ed rebuilding shed) advises Manufacturers 
Record, that they do not intend rebufiding 
repair sheds. 

Ala., Gadsden—Coosa Pipe & Foundry Co. 
let contract to Ingalls Iron Co., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., to erect $75,000 plant in North 
Gadsden; old wooden buildings will be re- 
placed with fireproof structure, concrete and 
steel, with modern steel cupola room, in- 
creasing plants capacity by 20 per cent. 
(Lately noted.) 

Mo., Kansas City—American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., main office, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., reported to have let con- 
tract to the Bickel Co. to erect plant in North 
Kansas City, initial investment $350,000; 
contemplated daily output 75 tons of brake 
shoes and iron castings; has a 4% acre site; 
the Company operates 23 plants in the United 
States and Canada. 

Company advises Manufacturers Record: Let 





contract to Bickel Contracting Co., Inter- 
state Bldg., Kansas City, for foundry 
buildings at 16th St. and Forest Ave., 
North Kansas City, foundry building ap- 
proximately 70x100-ft. and in addition 
buildings for the storage of core sand, 
moulding sand and other supplies; also 
bins for storage for pig iron, scrap 1ron 
and coke; concrete and steel construction 
with sides mostly of glass; has 4% acre 
site; initial investment, land, buildings 
‘and equipment about $200,000; buildings 
designed by Company’s Enginer:ng Dept. 
Tex., Houston—Harrisburg Pipe Line and 
Pipe Bending Co. increased capital from $5000: 
to $50,000. 
Tex., San Benito—Southern Iron & Machine 
Co., capital $20,000, incorporated by F. H. 
Widegartner, S. S. Dodds, L. B. Mayer. 


Gas and Oil Enterprises 

Ala., Montgomery—Mobile Gas Co. applied 
to Alabama Public Service Comsn. for per- 
mission to issue $963,000 bonds. 

La., Monroe—Chester Carben Co., 315 Oua- 
chita National Bank Bldg., lately noted in- 
corporated with $250,000 capital, Perey Put- 
nam Learned, Pres.; L. B. Adams, Sec.: 
will construct carbon black plant with daily 
capacity of 20,000 lIbs.; cost $500,000; Dr. 
Arthur C. Scott, Engr., Monroe. 

Md., Baltimore—American Oil Co., Pen- 
nington Ave. and Smith’s Shipyards, Curtis 
Bay, has acquired tract of land adjoining 
present plant; reported to develop. 

Mo., Neosho—Independent Oil & Gasoline 
Co., capital $12,000, incorporated by W. E. 
Sansbury, D. H. Green and others. 

Okla., Tulsa—Colonial Gasoline Co., capi- 
tal $50,000, incorporated by Giles A. Penick, 
J. H. Crocker, D. C, Turner. 

Tex., Groveton—Gulf Oil Co. will improve 
pipe line station, will install concrete floors 


_in all pump houses, ete. 


Tex., Houston—Howard Oil Co., capital 
$25,000, incorporated by F, A. and M. Thomp- 
son, and others, 

Tex., lowa Park—Tom L. Burnett Produc- 
tion Co., Ine., chartered by Tom L. Burnett, 
Ray H. McKinley and others. 


Tex., Magnolia Park, P. O. Houston—City 
let contract to N. A. Saigh Co., San Antonio. 
Tex., to construct gas plant and install about 
32 miles of gas mains with approximately 
1000 connections; cost $264,000; upon com- 
pletion of gas installation, laying of mains 
to Harrisburg and Manchester will begin. 
(Lately noted having voted $300,000 bonds.) 


Tex., San Antonio—South Texas Co., capi- 
tal $100,000, incorporated by Harry L. Miller, 
C. N. Gaines and others. 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Walduke Oil Co., capi- 
tal $20,000, incorporated by W. R. Duke, 
J. E. McKee and others. 


W. Va., Orlando—Ben’s Run Oil & Gas Co., 
capital $25,000, incorporated by G. H. All- 
man, Orlando; C. F. Cunningham, Burnsville, 
W. Va.; C. C. Standard, Weston, W. Va. 


W. Va., Sistersville—Reno Oil Co. pur- 
chased West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
oil properties of R. G. Gillespie, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; company advises the Manu- 
facturers Record that the property is de- 
veloped and consists of about 400 oil wells, 
producing about 200 bbls, daily and about 
10 gas wells producing several million ft. 
of gas daily; no new work contemplated 
except occasional repairs. 





Ice and Cold-Storage Plants 
Ala., Birmingham—Company organized with 
A. Sherrod, Pres., High Point, N. C.; Henry 
L. Sherrod, Sec.-Treas. and Mgr., Gadsden, 
Ala.; has acquired 150x120-ft. site; will 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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erect ice plant; brick and steel construction 5 
cost $100,000; install most improved ice- 
making machinery, electrically driven. 

N. C., High Point—Siceloff Ice Co., R. A. 
and J. C. Siceloff, Owners, have ice plant 
under construction, daily capacity 30 tons, 
will be equipped with electrical machinery. 
Successors to the Sunny Side Ice & Fuel 
Co, 

N. C., Manteo—Peoples Ice Storage Co., 
capital $25,000, incorporated by E. H. Peel, 
Manteo; M. F. Taxey, Elizabeth City, N. Cc. 
and others. 

Tex., Houston—Houston Ice & Cold Storage 
Co.. A. F. Engel, Gen. Mgr., will make ex- 
tensive improvements and additions, increas- 
ing daily capacity to 125 tons and will have 
600.00 cu. ft. of storage space; construction 
work under direction of S, M. Udden; plans 
by George Wells, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Iron and Steel Plants 

W. Va., Huntington—James J. Weiler & 
Sons. 418 Robson-Prichard Bldg., will erect 
2-story, 30x200-ft. building for structural 
stee] fabricating work, with 30x30-ft. office, 
steel frame, steel sash and concrete block 
construction; erection under supervision of 
owners; will install combination punch ma- 
chine, riveter, compressor and cold cut saw, 
all purchased; desires prices on drill, forge 
and crane; plans by Engineering Dept. Lately 
noted. (See Machinery Wanted — Drill; 
Forge; Crane.) 


Land Development 

Ala., Birmingham—Alabama Kei-Lac Corp., 
chartered with J. V. Wallace, Pres.; C. C. 
Ball, Sec.-Treas. 

Fla., Bay Springs—Bay Springs Nursery, 
J. C. Hage, Pres., Molina, Fla., will develop 
about 200 acres for residential sites; will 
install electric lights; water works; septic 
tank sewer system; graded dirt roads; erect 
number of dwellings, ete. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Ready Cut Houses; Nursery Sup- 
plies.) 

Fla., Frostproof—Ridge Fruit Co., capital 
$25,000, incorporated with Gregg Maxcy, 
Pres.; Wm. C. North, Sec. 

Fla., Leesburg—Silver Lakes Estates, R. 
J. Tuller, Pres.; F. W. Pringle, See. ; is de 
veloping subdivision; have purchased sand 
pump and will clean out shore line, grade for 
16-ft. road around the lake ,extend city elec- 
tric light system, etc. 

Fla., Miami—Pennsylvania Sugar Co., E. 
R. Graham, Resident Mgr., advises the Manu- 
facturers Record: If high water does not 
damage its tract of land will probably in- 
crease cane acreage about 5000 acres this 
year, 

Fla., Ocala—Silver Springs South Beach 
Co. will develop Silver Springs south beach 
for resort; plans include erection of tourist 
hotel, club house, pavilion, construction of 
lagoon and island, installation of various 
kinds of apparatus for water sports, swim- 
ming pool, etc.; plans are being prepared by 
Mrs. E. Baughman and Mrs, H. C. Howard, 
of Candler, Fla. 

Fla., Orlando—Stout-Deiterly Co., capital 
$100,000, incorporated with R. H. Stout, 
Pres.; Joseph Stout, Sec. 

Fla., Oviedo—Black Hammock Farms, in- 
corporated with Laurence S.- Lynch, Pres.; 
P. A. Vans Agnew, Sec. 

Fla., Tampa—Traders Realty Co., capital 
$10,000, incorporated with L. A. Akerman, 
Pres.; C. C. Colson, Sec. 

Fla., Tampa—Details under Road and Street 
Construction. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—H. 8. Kelsey of 
Kelsey City, Fla. J. S. Cosden, of Palm 














Beach, Fla., B. Wesley, West Palm Beach 
and others, reported interested in develop- 
ment of 100,000 acres for colonization; will 
expend $10,000,000 in improvements; will 
divide land into units, provided with drain- 
age, hard surfaced roads; will raise poultry 
and fruits: 

Wire to the Manufacturers Record states. 
Land development campaign just started is 
principally being confined to poultry farms, 
under supervision of an expert for five 
years, similar to Petaluma, Cal.; this pro- 
gram will call for draining and irrigating 
about 70,000 acres land in the rear of 
Kelsey City ; actual work will not be started 
until] summer of 1924. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—Carr & McFadden, 
Engrs., have prepared plans for development 
of Jeannette Court, for subdivision; will in- 
stall sewers, lights, sidewalks, water, streets, 
ete. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—W. C. Hall Co., 
acquired acreage adjoining Vista Encanto and 
will develop for subdivision; will install elec- 
tric lights, paved streets with 5 ft. sidewalks, 
water and electric lights, ete. 

Ga., Savannah—Palmarino Plantation Co., 
capital $350,000, incorporated by Wymberly 
W. DeRenne, John S. Howkins and others. 

Ga., Stone Mountain—Details under Mis- 
cellaneous Construction. 

Ga., Vidalia—L. B. Godbee acquired 50 
acres of land and will develop -for peanuts. 

La., Baton Rouge—Triumph Realty Co., 
capital $45,000, incorporated with Eugene 
Cazedessus, Pres.; Anthony Ff. Cazedessus, 
Sec.-Treas. 

Md., Baltimore—Henry Kolb, Inc., Belmar, 
Md., increased capital from $30,000 to $100,- 
000; changed name from Overlea Realty Co. 

Md., Cumberland—Interstate Realty Co., 
incorporated by Joshua L. Howsare, Geo. W. 
Legge, Jr., and others, 

Mo., St. Louis—Greater St. Louis Realty 
Co., lately noted incorporated with $150,000 
capital, organized with Scott H. Wallace, 
18 N, 18th St., Pres.; Arthur Kaestemier, 
See, 





Mo., St. Louis—Walsh Street Realty Co., 
incorporated by John Antosiak, Joseph Wis- 
newski and others. 

Mo., Strafford— Maple Grove Cemetery 
Assn., incorporated by Frank S. Wood, J. E. 
Potter and others. 

Mo., Troy—Alvin V. Rowe of Galesburg, 
Tll., will develop land for rice growing; has 
30-ft. right of way and will construct canal 
supplying water to the land from the Missis- 
sippi River, distance of one mile; will also 
build pumping station outside of river levee 
and install machinery for pumping water 
from river into canal; has begun survey for 
main canal and levee, lateral flumes and 
pumping plant, etc. 

N. C., Asheville—City Commission plans 
expenditure of $60,000 for tourist camp to 
include skating rink, a lake and other amuse- 
ment devices as well as conveniences for 
automobile campers. 

N. C., Charlotte—Colonial Realty Co., 40 
E. Trade St., capital $25,000, incorporated 
by E. F. Gallagher, J. J. Breen and others. 

N. C., Greensboro—Sedgefield, Inc., capital 
$550,000, incorporated by R. G. Vaughn, H. 
L, Coble and others. 

N. C., Rutherfordton—General Investment 
Co., capital $25,000, incorporated by Carl 
Horn, Clark Gray and others. 

Tenn., Knoxville— Bell Avenue Baptist 
Church, A. J. Potts, Chmn. of committee, have 
acquired 5 acres of land for the development 
of residential section. 

Tex., Angleton—G. C. Hammond, repre- 
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senting Southland Products Co., Houston, 
Tex., will develop 100 acres in figs. 


Tex., Dallas—City will construct golf 
course at Tenison Memorial Park; Geo. S. 
Leachman, Park Commr. 


Tex., Mineral Wells—Park Board interested 
in development of automobile tourists camp; 
will erect community house, shower baths and 
other buildings, 


Tex., Port Arthur—Details under Road and 
Street Construction. 


Tex., San Antonio—Anthony Realty Co., 
eapita] $48,000, incorporated by Tom _ D. 
Anthony, Tom L. Goulas and others, 


Va., Coeburn—J. D. Clay acquired tract 
of land and will develop for resort; will con- 
struct dam, 15x800 ft., will form lake one 
mile long; will erect bath houses, pavilions, 
ete. 

Va., Fairfax—Fairfax Development Corp., 
eapital $72,000, chartered with Thomas E. 
Love, Pres., Fairfax; Ethel C. Jones, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Va., Harrisonburg—Kaylor’s Park, capital 
$40,000, incorporated with Q. G. Kaylor, 
Pres.; E. D. Chapman, Sec. 

Va., Norfolk—City contemplates construct- 
ing 18-hole golf course on Sale farm prop- 
erty; Dr. P. S, Schenck, director of public 
welfare. 

Va., Richmond—Club Court Development 
Corp., C. C. Walton, Pres., will construct 
sunken tea garden and inn with dance pa- 
villion southwest corner Club Court and 
Brook Run Ridge in connection with develop- 
ment of subdivision. 

Va., Roanoke— Wilson Dam Realty Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated with W. N. 
Saunders, Alex, Brown, Sec. 

Va., Stuart—Stuart Development Co., in- 
corporated with R. Paul Sanford, Pres.; J. F. 
Reynolds, Sec. 

W. Va., Charleston—Blaine Land Co., capi- 
tal $160,000, incorporated by Henry B. 
Davenport, Samuel Edwards and others. 

W. Va., Charleston—Charleston Real Es- 
tate & Insurance Co., capital $250,000, in- 
corporated by L. C. Jones, E. M. Bourn and 
others. 

W. Va., Charleston — Blaine Island Co.. 
Henry B. Davenport, Pres., will develop 30 
acres of land into residential site, will install 
water, sewer, lights, roads and streets, ete. 


Lumber Enterprises 


Ala., Birmingham—Cain Lumber Co., incor- 
porated with John Cain, Pres.; Austin Cain, 
V. P.-Gen. Mgr. 

Ark., Fayetteville—Kelly Brothers Lumber 
Co., of Springdale, Ark., plans erecting lum- 
bed plant corner Meadow and Block Sts. 

Fla., Wausau—-Shaver Lumber Co., capital 
$10,000, incorporated with W. R. Shaver, 
Pres.; R. W. Shaver, Sec. 

Ga., Macon—Ocmulgee Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., capital $10,000, incorporated by 
R. B. Clark, J. O. Robertson, Jr., H. P. Mason 
Payne. 

Ky., Alphoretta — Wright Lumber Co., 
capital $40,000, incorporated by C. C. and 
W. H. Wright and others. 

N. C., Hertford—Major & Loomis Co., Thos. 
J. Nixon, Jr., Mgr., let contract to Riddick 
& Curry, Suffolk, Va., to erect 5 dry kilns, 
fireproof construction; all machinery pur- 
chased; Moore Dry Kiln Co., Engrs., Jack- 
sonville, Fla, (Lately noted burned at loss 
of $30,000.) 

Tex., Lufkin—Lufkin Tie & Piling Co., cap- 
ital $15.000, incorporated by L. E. Wright, 
O. M. Victory and others, 
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Mini g 
Ala., Tredegar, P. O, Jacksonville—Details 
under Miscellaneous Enterprises, 


Ga., Macon — Details under 
Plants. 

Md., Baltimore — Virginia Arsenate Mines 
Corp., is being organized to take over a Gov- 
ernment arsenate mine near Roanoke, Va.; 
wil] operate after installing new machinery ; 
Julien Gitting, Maryland Club, Baltimore, 
Md., interested. 

Md., Texas— Palmer Calcite Co., capital 
$40,000, incorporated by Richard E, Tome, 
Carvel D, Benson, Jr. and others. 

Mo., St. Louis—Dreicer of Missouri, incor- 
porated by W. R. Mayne, F, E. Williams, 
both 506 Olive St.; and others. 

Mo., St. 
corporated by W. D. Chapman, D. S. Brown 
and others. 

W. Va., Charleston—Junda Mining Co., cap- 
ital $130,000, incorporated by C. W. Estep, 
Ii. A. Stewart and ethers. 


Fertilizer 


Miscellaneous Construction 

Fla., Key West—William W. Demeritt, Supt. 
of the Seventh Lighthouse Dist, has recom- 
mended the Lighthouse Bureau improvements, 
totaling $68,000; will include improvements 
at Anclote Key and Eqment Key, new range 
lights, gas buoys, ete. 

Fla., Miami—Docks—Florida East Coast 
Ry. Co., W. G. Brown, Engr., St. Augustine, 
Fla., reported to make extensive repairs 
and improvements at the P. and O. docks; 
proposed improvements include a new road- 
way leading off Bay Shore drive at 7th St. 
on to the pier and around the edge of the 
docks thence toward the streets. 

Fla., Tampa—Incinerator, Seawall and Dock 
—Details under Road and Street Construc- 
tion, 

Ga., Stone Mountain—Resort—Alonzo At- 
kins, Birmingham, Ala., and O, F. Whittle, 
Nashville, Tenn., are reported to have acquir- 
ed about 4000 acres of land at: foot of Stone 
Mountain and are promoting $5,000,000 re- 
sort development; will build $1,000,000 hotel, 
to be known as Hotel Martha, to contain 500 
rooms, club quarters, ete.; structure to be 
located in park of 500 acres containing 2 
lakes one of which will cover 50 acres; 
plans also include construction of swimming 
pool and pavilion to cost $250,000; cabaret 
eafe to accommodate 800; will construct 
eonecrete boulevards, develop residential com- 
munity; will build water works and electric 
lighting plants, golf course of 36 holes; es- 
tablish riding and hunting club, ete.; con- 
struction to begin within 60 days and will 
require several years to complete. 

La., New Orleans—Ferry House Founda- 
tions—Port Commrs: let contract to O’Brien 
Construction Co., of New Orleans,, at $17,- 
811.45 to construct sub-structure in con- 
nection with the erection of new ferry fa- 
cilities at foot of Canal St.; work ineludes 
construction of foundations for the ferry 
float and depot, overhead walk connecting 
the Louisville & Nashville R. R. depot and 
approaches to the Bienville St. shed; 

Open bids Nov. 15 to furnish and erect 
Ferry Landing at foot of Canal St., ap- 
proximate quantities are: 175 tons of struc- 
tural for double deck, double drive ferry bridge 
and 25 tons bridge operation machinery; 
plans, ete., at office of Supr. of Purchases, 
1 Canal St. 

La., Pointe a la Hache—Levees—Govern- 
ment will construct two levees in the Lake 
Borgne Dist.; one at Merritt adjoining the 
Lake Borgne canal] in St. Bernard Parish and 
one at Pointe a la Hache, in Plaquemines 
Parish; Major R. T. Coiner, U. S. A. Dist. 
Engr. 


Louis—Chapman Metal Co., in- 





Md., Cumberland—Subway—City of Cum- 
berland and Baltimore & Ohio R. R, Co., 
H. A. Lane, Chief Engr., Baltimore, Md., con- 
template constructing subway about 32 ft. 
wide, estimated cost $200,000; R. L. Rizer, 
City Engr, 


Miss., Vicksburg—Seawall—City has begun 
construction of reinforced concrete seawall 
along water front of Mississippi river; cost 
$400,000 ; Jefferson Construction Co., Contrs., 
New Orleans, La. (Previously noted.) 


S. C., Spartanburg—Swimming Pool—City, 
P. J. O. Smith, Engr., City Hall, will open 
bids Oct. 24 to construct concrete swimming 
pool, approximate cost $25,000; invite pro- 
posals on following equipment: three 96-in. 
vertical pressure filters with all necessary 
pipes, gates, valves, etec.; one 600 gal. P. M. 
centrifugal pump, direct connected to 10 h.p. 
motor, K.T. 751, 1800 RPM, 3 phase, 60° 
cycle, 220 volts, equipped with hand starter. 
(See Machinery Wanted— Swimming Pool 
Equipment.) 


Tex., Highland Park, P. O. Dallas—Swim- 
ming Pool, ete.—City, George D. Fairtrace, 
City Engr. and Mer. has plans for swimming 
and wading pool for Davis Park, estimated 
cost $10,000; City Commrs. invite bids on 
ornamental concrete bridge across Turtle 
‘Creek. 


Va., Norfolk—Wharves—City Port Comn. 
opened bids for the capping of the piles and 
laying foundation for the marginal wharves 
or warehouses at the city terminal develop- 
ment at Sewalls Point; Nichols & Lindeman, 
were lowest bidder at $300,000. Address 
City Manager Cousey. 


Miscellaneous Enterprises 

Ala., Atmore—Creamery —H,. L, Ramsey 
and M. V. Thornton, owners, have begun 
construction of 2-story, 25x90-ft. creamery 
building with an additional shed for the 
engine; daily capacity of plant 300 gals. 

Ala., Bayou Labatre—Bayou la Batre Can- 
ning Co., capital $12,000, incorporated with 
Henry E. Gumbel, Pres., New Orleans, La. ; 
Mrs, A. R. Heidenheim, Sec., Biloxi, Miss. ; 
will pack shrimp and other sea foods. 

Ala., Bessemer — Bessemer Galvanizing 
Works, reported to establish plant at 20th 
St. and 18th Ave, to galvanize both iron 
and steel shapes and bolts. 

Ala., Birmingham — Alsop Printing Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated with George N. 
Alsop, Pres.; L. A. Alsop, Sec.-Treas. 

Ala., Birmingham—Bradshaw-Tyndall Co., 
capital $20,000, incorporated with Howard 
Bradshaw, Pres.-Treas.; J. F. Tyndall, V. P.- 
Sec, 

Ala., Birmingham—Sparks Barber Supply 
& Perfumery Co., capital $10,000, incorporated 
with C. C. Sparks, Pres.; R. Walter Collins, 
Sec. 

Ala., Mobile—Central Optical Co., Ine., 11 
N. Conception St., lately noted incorporated 
with $7000 capital, organized with J. W. 
Stack, Pres.-Treas. and Mgr.; M. P. Gold- 
stein, Sec.; has building will install lens 
grinding machinery. 





Ala., Tredegar, P. O. Jacksonville—Hecker 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., reported to erect 
$100,000 plant on main line of Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. for the manufacture of firebrick 
silica and byproducts; will develop minerals 
used in the manufacture of toilet articles, 
paints, ete.; also manufacture fire brick with 
initial output of 60,000 bricks daily, will in- 
stall 85,000 lb. pressing machine and other 
equipment; Charles L. Jackson, will be plant 
manager; H. B. Blackwell, Engr., Anniston. 


Ala., Tuscaloosa — Florists — Stallworth 
Seals Floral Co., Inec., chartered with J. R. 


estimated cost 





Stallworth, Pres.-Treas.; Hugh Seals, Jr., 
Mgr, and Archt.; will erect $10,000 green- 
house, construction by owners. (Lately no- 
ted.) 


Ark., Paragould—Greenhouse—Austin Wal- 
lace purchased site, will erect greenhouse, 
has materials, 


Fla., Clearwater—Bayshore Building Co., 
capital $15,000, incorporated with Wm. W. 
Walling, Pres.; James Clark, Sec. 

.Fla., Hialeah—C, A. Johnson, Fitzgerald, 
Ga., will establish cigar factory; will soon 
let contract, 

Fla., Lake Wales—Hutchens-Hinshaw Ser- 
vice, capital $25,000, incorporated with 
Arthur R. Hutchens, Pres.; O. B, Hutchens, 
Sec. 


Fla., Leesburg—Florida Moss Products Co., 
will enlarge plant and install additional ma- 
chinery ; increasing capital to $150,000. 

Fla., Miami—Sugar Mill— Details under 
Land Development. 

Fla., Miami—Airway Paint Renovators, in- 
corporated with H. S. Courtney, Pres.; Doug- 
las Jose, Sec, 


Fla., Rockledge—Horace R. Shares, capital 
$35,000, incorporated with Horace R. Shares, 
Pres.; Alice P. Shares, Sec.-Treas. 

Fla., St. Petersburg—J. A. Townsend in- 
terested in establishing radio broadcasting 
to operate between St. Petersburg and Miami, 

Fla., West Palm Beach—Neil A. Campbell 
Co., capital $50,000, incorporated with Neil 
A. Campbell, Pres.; Gist Sprigg, Sec. 


Ga., Savannah—Associated AMusement Co., 
incorporated by Isadore Blumenthal, Adolph 
Rosenhoff and others. 


Kentucky and Tennessee—Kinser Safety 
Coach Transit Co., Pineville, Ky. (lately 
noted incorporated, capital $10,000) organ- 
ized with A. Kinser, Pres.-Treas, and Mgr.; 
E, Jones, V.-P.; will build 2 safety coaches, 
$16,500; invite proposals 
about Nov. 1; will purchase tires, tubes, 
spark plugs, etc. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Automobile Supplies.) 

Ky., Bedford—Trimble Democrat Publish- 
ing Co., incorporated by D. L. Bell of Bed- 
ford, D. H. Peak, Lexington, Ky., and others. 

Ky., Central City—Central Hardware Co., 
capital $28,000, incorporated by L. L. Stew- 
art, H. C. Watkins and others. 

Ky., Covington—Crescent Paper Bag Co., 
increased capital from $10,000 to $40,000. 

Ky., Fulton—Jess D. Nichols interested in 
establishing creamery and cheese factory. 

Ky., Louisville—Label Advertising & Manu- 
facturing Co., capital $10,000, incorporated 
by Henry B. Ising, Henry G, Doppleman and 
others. 





La., Baton Rouge—Suburban Homes, Inc., 
capital $50,000, chartered with J. H. Percy, 
Pres.; A. B. Murray, Sec.-Treas. 

La., Crowley — Fire Equipment—Details 
under Water Works. 

La., Lake Charles—City contemplates con- 
structing municipal] slaughier house; J. A. 
Trotti, Mayor. 

La., New Iberia—Randoso Maurice of Hou- 
ma, La., acquired site and will erect moss 
gin. 

La., Shreveport—Meriweather Supply Co., 
increased capital from $100,000 to $159,000. 

La., Shreveport — Schober-Brown Clothing 
Co., capital $200,000, incorporated with C. 
C. Schober, Jr., Pres.; Wm. S. Brown, Sec.- 
Treas. 

Md., Baltimore—Paper Products Co., 2409 
Franklin St. let contract to A. P. Lawrence, 
1900 N. Charles St. to rebuild burned plant; 
2-story, 75xS80-ft., brick and wood construc- 
tion; prepared roofing; lighting and heating 
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to be done by Company; cost about $10,000; 
other repairs to existing building and changes 
to office cost about $8000. 

Md., Baltimore—Lyk-Glas Auto Painting 
Corp., of Maryland, 1213 Fidelity Bldg., capi- 
tal $15,000, chartered by Harry D. Eastman, 
Geo. H. Martin and others. 

Md., Baltimore—Sterling Drug Co., 720 
E. Pratt St., capital $40,000, incorporated 
by G. Charles Porpora, FE. Lester Muller 
and others. 

Md., Baltimore—Southern Supply Co., Cal- 
vert and Saratoga St. let contract to Con- 
solidated Engineering Co., Calvert Bidg. at 
$60,000 to erect 4-story, 78x100-ft. fireproof 
building at 315 N. Calvert St.:.slag roof, 
steam heat. 

Md., Baltimore—Gail Manufacturing Co., 
Munsey Bldg., increased capital from $5000 
to $10,000. 

Md., Baltimore—The Garamond Press, Ine., 
209 W. Camden St.. capital $15,000, inecorpo- 
rated by Joseph EB. Ballard, Robert M. Connor 
and others, 

Md., Baltimore—Howard Fur Shop, Ine., 
328 N,. Howard St., capital $10.000, inecorpo- 
rated by Jacob Heller, Edward 8S. Guthrie 
and others, 

Md., Baltimore—Baltimore Copper Smelting 
& Rolling Co., reported to have acquired 
property of the old Canton Distillery at Clin- 
ton St. and 4th Ave. for future expansion. 

Md., Baltimore—Evening News Realty Corp., 
capital $500.000, chartered with John E. 
Cullen, V. P.. will erect 6-story, 60x145-ft. 
building on Pratt and Commerce Sts., and 
will lease to the Evening News Co.; the en- 
tire operating plant of the Evening News 
will be removed to the new building upon 
its completion; structure will contain the 
edortial rooms, reportorial rooms, com- 
posing rooms, stereotype machinery and 
presses, also color presses for the production 
of the colored supplements and magazines of 
the Baltimore American; construction to be- 
gin at once: George R. Callis, Jr., Archt., 
American Bldg. (Lately noted William Ran- 
dolph Hearst to erect plant.) 

Md., Baltimore —O’Keefe Brothers, Inc., 
2700 Frederick Ave.. capital $10,000, incor- 
porated by Wm. J. O’Keefe, Sr., Irving 
O'Keefe, John Elmer Johnson. , 

Md., Baltimore — Farmelectric Ohio Co., 
capital $100,000, incorporated by Arhur H. 
Johnson, Hollins and MePhail Sts., and 
others; to manufacture isolated lighting 
plants. 

Md., Salisbury—W. E. Laws & Co., capital 
$100,000, incorporated with W. Ernest Laws, 
Pres.; Chas, M. Freeman, Sec.-Treas, 

Miss., Columbia—W. H. Gray, Propr. of 
Pearl River Ice Cream Co. has acquired ad- 
ditional plant, will consolidate and operate. 

Miss., Oxford—New Albany Manufacturing 
Co., capital $25,000, incorporated by Ray R. 
tamey, Lokie G. Lynch, 

Mo., Kansas City—Besack-Sands <Advertis- 
ing Co., incorporated with $5000 capital; 
McGilvray & Warren, Attys., 523 Scarritt 
Bldg. 

Mo., Kansas City—John A. Marshall Co., 
incorporated with $20,000 capital; Haff, 
Meservey & Michael, Attys., 906 Commerce 
Bldg. 

Mo., Kansas City—Hope Oil Burner Co., 
incorporated with $5000 capital; Marion D. 
Waltner, Atty., 506 Ridge Arcade Bldg. 


Mo., Kansas City—Rutledge Building Co., 
capital $60,000, incorporated by R. B. Rut- 
ledge, I. D. Bigham and others. 


Mo., Kansas City—Rodman Sales Co., capi- 
tal $10,000, incorporated by J. W. Long, A. 
T. Rodman and others, 











Mo., St. Louis—McKelvey Construction Co. 
increased capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Mo., St. Louis—Roeban Paint & Varnish 
Co., capital $60,000, incorporated by R. L. 
Bammann, E. L. Klewer and others. 

Mo., St. Louis—Wagner Electric Co., W. A. 
Layman, Pres., will manufacture alternating 
current electric motor. 

Mo., St. Louis—Bond Battery & Electric 
Co., incorporated by W. H. Kiger, 1611 Mis- 
souri Ave.; M. W. Bond, 212 Sydney St., and 
others. 

Mo., Springfield—Landers Orpheum Opera- 
ting Co., capital $100,000, incorporated by 
Iilarry Levan, Roscoe Cox and others. 

Mo., Springfield—Banfield Brothers Pack- 
ing Co, will erect packing plant on Glenstone 
Road; part 2 and 8 stories; 100x120 ft.; re- 
inforced concrete, brick, tile and terra cotta 
building will be insulated with cork and have 
latest equipment including sausage making 
plant, lard rendering, cold storage, loading 
docks, railroad switches, cattle pens, ete.; 
cost $100,000; plans by Keckenlively & Mark, 
Springfield. 

N. C., Biltmore—Three Points Hardware 
Co., capital $25,000, incorporated by C. P. 
Lingerfelt, E. H. Sawyer and others, 

N. C., Charlotte—H. M. Wade, Propr. of 
Loft Build{ng, reported to erect additional 
to building at intersection of Railroad and 
Sixth Sts. 

N. C., Edenton—Edenton Warehouse Corp., 
capital $50,000, incorporated by M. H,. and 
Julia Bond Dixon, and others. 


N. C., Fairmont—Granthan Williams Co., 
capital $50,000, incorporated by John W. 
Williams, Geo. L. Grant, V. G. Granthan. 

N. C., Fayetteville—H. R. Sanderford & 
Co., capital $50,000, incorporated by H. R. 
and J. F. Sanderford, and others. 

N. C., High Point—Allen Ice Cream Co., 
East Green St. will erect plant; cost about 
$20,000. 

N. C., Wilmington — Marine Supply Co., 
increased capital from $10,000 to $75,000. 

N. C., Wilmington—Potter Tow Boat Co., 
eapital $50.000. incorporated by L. D. Potter, 
Daniel H. Scott and others. 

N. C., Winston-Salem—Dryad Mills Co., in- 
corporated by F. D. Tillotson, W. W. Norton 
and others. 

Okla., Enid — Wyatt Typewriter & Office 
Supply Co., incorporated by H. E. Wyatt, 
Don Milburn and others. 

Okla., Oklahoma City—Progressive Hous- 
ing Corp., chartered by M. T. and C. M. 
Walker and others. ™ 

Okla., Ponea City—Ponea City Publishing 
Co., 117 N. Third St., Clyde E. Muchmore, 
Sec., will erect two-story and basement build- 
ing, 45x140 ft.; cost approximately $35,000; 
will let contract about Dec. 1. Lately noted. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Elevators (Side- 
walks and Inside); Stairways (Circular and 
Straight) ; Heating System). 

8S. C., Greenville—J. A. Floyd Roofing Co., 
capital $20,000, incorporated with V. D. Ram- 
seur, Pres.; A. F. Davis, See. 


S. C., Laurens—Laurens Road Light & Pow- 
er Co., incorporated by W. P. Conyers, T, C. 
Gower and others. 

8S. C., Sumter—Palmetto Pigeon Co., capi- 
tal _$10,000, incorporated with Wendell M. 
Levi, Pres.; Harold Moise, Sec.; will erect 
pigeon plant in 20 units. 

Tenn., Johnson City—Whitehouse Overall 
Co., organized with Harry Whitehouse, Pres.; 
E. R, Zane, Sec.; will manufacture overalls, 
daily output 60 dozs. 

Tex., Austin—Morgan Printing Co., For- 
rest T. Morgan, let contract to C. H. Toun- 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 











gate, for erection of building on Brazos St. 
near Tenth St.; conerete and brick with 
faced brick front; 50x70 ft.; concrete floors; 
hot air system of heating; skylight system 
of lighting; Roy L. Thomas, Archt. 


Tex., Austin — Incinerator — Details under 
Water Works. 


Tex., Beaumont—HEvans-Carroll Co., capital 
$10,000, incorporated by J. B. Evans, G. W. 
Carroll, Jr., and others. 


Tex., Dallas—Allied Chemical Co., increased 
capital from $60,000 to $75,000. 


Tex., Dallas—National Road Sign Co., in- 
corporated by R. L. Young, 8, H. Gross, and 
others. 


Tex., Dallas—Hand Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated by O. R. Kirkpatrick, J. B. Stanton 
and others. 


Tex., Dallas—Southwest Tablet Manufac- 
turing Co., capital $40,000, incorporated by 
W. C. Fullilove, V. A. Stovall and others. 


Tex., Dallas — Printing — Yeargan-Sadler, 
Inec., capital $15,000, chartered by C. S. 
Newton, J. D. Robinson and others. 


Tex., Dallas—Board of Mgrs. of City-County 
Hospital contemplates establishment of dairy 
farm at Hutchings. 


Tex., Fort Worth — Out-Door Advertising 
J. J. Langever, 290 West 11th St., will erect 
2-story, 50x100-ft. building, wooden frame, 
gravel roofing, first floor concrete; cost about 
$15.000; electric lighting; ventilators; in- 


- Stall small hand elevator, electric cross cut 


and rip saws and electric drill for angle 
irons: open bids about Nov. 1; J. J. Pollard, 
Archt. (See Machinery Wanted—Elevators 
(Hand); Saws (Cross Cut and Rip); Drill 
(Electric) ). 


Tex., Hallettsville—Hallettsvile Sweet Po- 
tato Co., incorporated by J. F. Ulrich, Scott 
S. Hill, Otto V. Rosenberg. 


Tex., Houston—Leventon & Co., increased 
capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 


Tex., Houston—Houston Amusement Co., 
capital $100,000, incorporated by T. L. King, 
Arthur O’Connor and others. 

Tex., Houston—Sweedman & Page, capital 
$20,000, incorporated by A. L. Page, Ralph 
Soape and others. 

Tex., Texarkana—A. W. Tarrant of Min- 
eral Springs, interested in erection of meat 
packing plant. 

Va., Bristol—Whitehouse Overall Co., capi- 
tal $50,000, incorporated with Harry White- 
house, Pres.; H. R. Zans, See. 

W. Va., Beckley—Citizens Hotel Co., capi- 
tal $50,000, incorporated by W. C. Griffith, 
J. C. Meador and others. 

W. Va., Huntington—Star Producing Co., 
eapital $100,000, incorporated by W. J. Rod- 
gers, M. E. Griffin and others. 

W. Va., Mannington—Monongahela Chain & 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated by F. W. 
Vance, Wm. F. Staggers, Ben H. Ice; will 
manufacture automobile safety chains, win- 
dow sash fastners, ete. 

W. Va., Morgantown—Traction Park Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated by D. H. Court- 
ney, Jr., H. G. Garlow and others. 

W. Va., Mount Gay—-Mount Gay Supply 
Co., capital $10,000, incorporated by M. R. 
Crutcher, Mount Gay; M. J. Crutcher, Holder, 
W. Va., and others. 

W. Va., Point Pleasant—Methodist Publish- 
ing Co., capital $25,000, incorporated by W. 
L, Reid, R. P. Bell and others. 

W. Va., Wardensville—Wardensville Paint 
& Mineral Co., capital $100,000, incorporated 
by W. M. Fry, R. C. Wetzel, A. S, Calvert. 





if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 

Fla., Jacksonville—Smith & Neil Co, have 
acquired 150x75-ft. site on Zielle St., plans 
constructing additions to present building, 
will move the blacksmith shop, body building 
and painting department in new structure. 

Fla., McIntosh—MclIntosh Motor Car Co. 
has acquired site on Dixie Highway, will 
erect brick garage and sales room. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—Automobile Ac- 
cessories—Fred B. Crafts Co., Inc., organized 
with Fred B, Crafts, Pres.; C. M. Brown, 
Treas.-Mgr.; interested in data and prices on 
all automobile replacement parts and acces- 
sories. Lately noted. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Automobile Accessories.) 

Ky., Louisville—Garage—J. P. Dant will 
erect fireproof garage building at 9010 W. 
Broadyvay. 

Ky., Louisville—Edinger Auto Co., capital 
$10,000, incorporated by W. H. Edinger, C. 
A. Leftwich and others. 

Ky., Neon, P. O. McRoberts—Wright Mo- 
tor Co., capital $10,000, incorporated by Les- 
lie Wright, J. S. Fairchild and others. 

Ky., Russellvile—H. B. Scroggins Motor 
Co., capital $15,000, incorporated by H. B. 
Scroggins, P. P. Babb and others. 

Md., Baltimore—Murray Motor Co., 919 
Fidelity Bldg., capital $25,000, incorporated 
by R. Edgar Tippett, Lee Rappoport and 
others. 

Md., Baltimore—Duco Auto Refinishing Co., 
954 Forrest St., capital $50,000, incorporated 
by John H. Lytle, Michael T. Horner and 
others, 

Md., Baltimore—Maryland Apperson Co., 
27 E. North Ave., capital $50,000, incorpora- 
ted by Wm. E. Klinefelter, Harry F. Popple 
and others, 

Md., Hyattsville—University Motors, capital 
25,000, incorporated by Burton A. Ford, 
Charles B. Molster and others. 

Miss., Jackson—MeCormick Motor Co. will 
erect brick garage building, cost $20,000. 

Miss., Utica—Service Station—J. B. Arnold 
Motor Co. (lately noted incorporated)  or- 
ganized with R. G. Kennington, Pres.; J. B. 
Arnold, Sec.-Treas. and Mgr.; will erect fire- 
proof building, instal] service station equip- 
ment, 

Mo., Kansas City—-Kelley Reppert Motor 
Co., ineorporated with $200,000; Rozzelle, 
Vineyard & Boys, Attys., New York Life Bldg. 

Mo., Kansas City—Peek Mackie Tire Corpo- 
ration, capital $10,000, chartered by J. T. 
Peek,, D. J. Mackie and others. 

Mo., Springfield—Missouri Rubber Products 
Co., Ine., let eontract to Allen E. Love, 
Montford Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., to erect 
90x280-ft. building, mill construction, con- 
crete, frame and brick, cement floors, metal 
doors, steel sash and trim, wire glass, ven- 
tilators, steam heating plant, electric lighting ; 
cost approximately $00,000; will manu- 
facture tires, tubes and mechanical rubber 
goods, ete.; for full details write Contractor 
or Laurence Schmitt, Colonial Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

N. C., Asheville—Smathers-Nicholas Motor 
Co., capital $15,000, incorporated by Paul 
P. Smathers, Archibald Nicholas and others. 

N. C., New Bern—Garage—Lucas & Lewis 
let contract to Brock & Arnols, New Bern, 
at $8000 to erect garage building on S. 
Front St. 

N. C., Canton—Canton Tire Manufacturing 
Co., $15,000, incorporated by W. T. Barker, 
F. R. Meas and others. 

N. C., Lexington—Filling Station—A. M. 
Ripple, of Welcome, N. C., has acquired filling 
station corner 4th and Greensboro Rd., will 
remodel and install new equipment, 


Tex., El] Paso—Ross-Nash Motor Co., capi- 
tal $20,000, incorporated by R. F. and R. C. 
Ross and others, 

Tex., Fort Worth—Ear] E. North Motor Co., 
capital $75,000, incorporated by Earl M. 
North, Ed. Byers and others. 


Tex., Lufkin—Lufkin Battery Service Co., 
Ine. (lately noted incorporated) organized 
with R. V. Watts, Pres.; W. O. Seale, Sec. ; 
J. D.! Watts, Mgr.; has leased building for 
auto storage battery service station, install 
battery equipment, 


Tex., San Antonio—Garage—Roth Brothers 
will erect 2 story garage building on North 
Flores St.; Herbert S. Green, Archt., Alamo 
National Bank Bldg. 


Va., Bedford — Bedford-Buick Motor Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated with Jesse M. 
Hopkins, Pres.; J. G. Hopkins, Sec. 


W. Va., Bluefield — Nash Bluefield Motor 
Co., capital $25,000, incorporated by L. F. 
Adkins, J. H. Mountz and others. 


W. Va.. Cedar Grove—Cart Palmer Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated by W. H. Cart, 
B. H. Palmer and others. 

W. Va., Mount Gay—Crutcher Motor Co., 
eapital $50,000, incorporated by W. J. and 
C. R. Crutcher, Holden, W. Va.; W. A. 
Crutcher, Mount Gay, 


Railways 
Mo., Kansas City—Kansas City & Grand- 
view Railway Co. has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to build a 
line from Kansas City to Grandview, Mo., 
13% mi. 


Tex., Houston—Public Belt Railroad Co. 
is reported to have let contract to List & 
Gifford Construction Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., to build a car classification yard at 
Houston, 


Tex., Houston—Plans for an electric rail- 
way to be built between Houston and Sea- 
brook are under cons‘deration. John H. Kir- 
by and assoc‘ates are reported interested. 


Railway Shops, Terminals, Round- 
houses, Etc. 


Tex., Brownsville—Gulf Coast Lines, C. S. 
Kirkpatrick, Ch. Engr., Houston, Tex., re- 
ported, to erect $200,000 roundhouse and 
shops; surveys being made. 


Road and Street Construction 


Ala., Birmingham—Jefferson County Board 
of Revenue will receive bids until Nov. 2 to 
surface 7 mi. Liz Ford-Camp Oliver road; 
14,000 cu. yds. shale: plans, ete.; C. J. 
Rogers, County Highway Engr. 

Ala., Decatur — State Highway Comn., 
Montgomery, Ala., let contract to Independ- 
ent Paving Co., Birmingham, Ala., at $13,- 
374.72 to resurface with bituminous mate- 
rial, 9144 mi. road between Hartsells and De- 
eatur. 

Ala., Montgomery—City will receive bids 
until Nov. 6 to grade and pave sidewalks on 
Spruce St. from Mulberry to West St.; 
hexagon tile or Schillinger pavement; lay 
granite curb; install storm and surface sew- 
ers and brick walls; pave roadway of Clan- 
ton Ave. from Perry to Hull Sts. and Gil- 
mer Ave. from Clanton to Felder Aves.; 
asphalt, bitulithic, concrete, vibrolithic con- 
crete, asphaltic concrete, Kentucky rock as- 
phalt, or Willite process; also pave roadway 
of Felder Ave. from Court to Norman 
Bridge road; asphalt, bitulithic, concrete, 
vitrolithic or asphaltic concrete; plans, etc., 





from W. A. Cone, City Engr.; J. L, Cobbs, 
’ City Treas. 





Ark., Little Rock—Pulaski Road Improve- 
ment Dist. No. 10, Pulaski County, let con- 
tracts for 2 sections of roads as follows: 
See. 2, 10.5 mi. 16-ft. conerete road, south 

and east of North Little Rock, to Houston 

Construction Co., Houston, Tex.; Sec. 6, 

11 mi, gravel road west of Little Rock, to 

Oliver Construction Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Fla., Key West—Monroe County Commrs. 
plan building road from Stock Island to 
Saddle Bunches: also to construct bridge 
from Key Largo to Lake County; voted $300,- 
000 bonds; D. Z. Filer, Clk. 

Fla., Jacksonville—Duval County will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 1 to lay 2500 cu. yds. 
shell on Maxwell road; plans, ete. from 
c. S. Coe, County Engr., and Frank Brown, 
Clk., Room 101, Court House Bldg., ackson- 
ville, 

Fla., Kissimmee—City has tentative plans 
for 5 mi. street paving, including Neptune 
road, Vine, Church, Mabette, Lake, Thurman, 
Bryan, Verona ang Hughey Sts.; Bermuda, 
Posseil, Dakin, Vernon and Clyde Aves, ; con- 
templates voting on bonds. Address City 
Mer. Doughten. 


Fla., Lake Butler —- Union County plans 
building 3 hard surfaced roads, to connect 
with paved roads leading to Gainesville. 
Starke and Jacksonvile, latter route via Mac- 
clenny; voted $440,000 bonds. Address 
County Commrs. 

Fla., Leesburg—Details under Land De- 
velopments. 

Fla., Leesburg—Silver Lake Estates, R. J. 
Tuller, Pres., plans building 16-ft. road around 
lake: also extending light and power line. 

Fla., Miami Beach Sta., Miami—City plans 
paving 15th St. from Drexel Ave. to Alton 
road, south of Flamingo field. Address The 
Mayor. 

Fla.. Tampa— City plans municipal im- 
provements as follows: 

Open 2 main streets in downtown section ; 
purchase and improve Big Island, including 
building causeway between 2 islands and 
mainland: build 4 bridges, 2 across Hills- 
borough River, two across river near Latin 
quarters: install sewers; build seawall and 
boulevard; construct incinerator; improve 
property for schooner dockerage; purchase 
and improve parks and _ playgrounds; 
build market; fire stations; auditorium ; 
will vote on $3,000,000 bonds; Chas, H. 
Brown, Mayor. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—Details under Land 
Developments, 

Ga., Atlanta—City received low bids to 
pave following streets : 

From Case & Cothran, concrete, Richardson. 
from Capitol Ave. to Connally St., and 
Fraser, from Georgia Ave. to Orme S&t., 
at $2.45 per yd.; Davis Construction, con- 
crete, Richmond from Marvin to Fraser, 
and Oakhill Ave, from Gillette to Lillian, 
at $2.45 per yd., and with vibrolithic con- 
crete, Lake Ave. from Euclid Ave., to Eliz- 
abeth St., at $2.44 per yd.; Meador Con- 
struction Co., concrete, Kelly St. from Glen- 
wood Ave. to Glenn St., at $2.44 per yd.; 
Delmar Ave., from South Blvd. to Con- 
federate Ave., at $2.42 per yd.; Cowley 
Ave., from Gordon Terrace to alley, vibro- 
lithic concrete, at $2.48 per yd. Address 
The Mayor. 

Ga., Augusta—State Highway Dept., East 
Point, Ga., will receive bids until Nov. 2 to 
furnish material and build 9.4 mi. sand clay 
road on Augusta-Louisville road; 48,375 cu. 
yds. Richmond County, Federal Aid Project 
No. 370; plans, etc., from W. R. Neel, State 
Highway Engr., Atlanta, or Wm. Greenslade, 
Div. Engr., Augusta. 

Ga., Dalton—Details under Textile Mills. 

Ga., St. Mary’s—State Road Dept., At- 
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lanta, Ga., will build 4 mi. road between 
Kingsland and St. Mary’s River. 

Ga., Stone Mountain—Details under Mis- 
cellaneous Construction. 

Kentucky—State Highway Dept., 
fort, plans building 2 roads as follows: 
Letcher County, grade and drain 2.261 mi. 
Jenkins-Pound Gap road, from Jenkins to 
Virginia State line; State Project No. 6, 
See. B; Allen County, 10.156 mi. water- 
bound macadam or waterbound macadam sur- 
face treated Scottsville-Glasgow road, from 
Seottsville to Barren County line; State 
Project No. 8. Sec. A; also in Lawrence 
County. 100-ft. steel span bridge over Georges 
Creek on Louisa-Lowmansville road; Federal 
Aid Project No. 78; Joe S. Boggs, State 
Highway Engr. 

Ky., Ashland—City let contract to Con- 
crete Highway Construction Co., to pave road 
and install sewer system up Gray’s Hill; 
George Mason, City Engr. 


Frank- 


Ky., Hickman—City plans’ improving 
streets; will vote Nov. 6 on $30,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor, 


Louisiana—Louisiana Highway Dept., Rey- 
mond Bldg., Baton Rouge, received low bids 
for 3 gravel roads as follows: : 

State Project No. 373-A, St. Tammany Parish, 
10 mi, Covington-Franklin Highway. from 
Covington to Holliday, Vicknair & Co., 
Plaquemine, La., at $23,394.58: East Baton 
Rouge Parish, 2 sections: Federai Aid 
Project No. 157, 5.904 mi. St. Francisville- 
Baton Rouge Highway, from Thompson’s 


sridge to East S3aton Rouge Parish; 
B. H. Bass, Hazelhurst, at $52.690.87; 
No. 138, 7.029 mi. St. Francisville- 


Baton Rouge Highway, from East Feliciana 
Parish line south to end of gravel road, 
Ernest Vicknair, Plaquemine, at $36,012.44; 
also let contract for 3 sections of roads as 
follows: To J. F. Irwine & Co., St. Fran- 
cisville, at $89,269.63, for 9 mi. St. Fran- 
cisville-Mississippi Highway, from Missis- 
sippi State line to Whitman Station, West 
Feliciana Parish, Sec, A; to E. O. Hamil- 
ton, St. Francisville, at $71,139.87 for 
7.409 mi. Louisiana-Mississippi Highway, 
West Feliciana Parish, Sec. B; to Banta 
& Mutersbaugh, Lake Charles, at $53.,- 
948.82, for 3.238 mi. Vinton-Orange High- 
way, between Lake Charles and Orange, 
Tex, 


Louisiana—Louisiana Highway Comn., Rey- 
mond Bldg., Baton Rouge, La., let contracts 
for 4 road projects as follows: Sabine Parish, 
2 sections to Alexandria Construction Co., 
Alexandria, La.; Sec. A, 4.2 mi. at $53.,- 
737.34; Sec. B, 9.262 mi. at $92,391.61; 
Natchitoches Parish, gravel 5.539 mi. to C. 
W. George & Co., Arcad‘a, La., at $51,- 
334.41; Webster Parish, Minden-Shreveport 
Highway, to Spencer Brothers, at $198,411.65. 


Louisiana—Louisiana Highway Comn., Rey- 
mond Bldg., Baton Rouge, received low bids 
to gravel or sand-clay 3 road projects as fol- 
lows: 

Winn Parish, See, A, 11.572 mi. Winnfield- 
Colfax highway, between Winnfield and 
Atlanta, from E. D. Harvey & Co., at $72,- 
006.66; Sec. B, 7.122 mi. Winnfield-Colfax 
highway, between Atlanta and Grant Parish 
line, from Grant Construction Co., at $53,- 
614.45; Webster Parish, 4.98 mi. Bossier- 
Doyline-Minden highway, from W. D. Fra- 
sier, Minden, at $12,944.01. 

La., Shreveport—City receives bids until 
Oct. 23 to pave following streets: 

Judson, from Alabama to Exposition Aves. ; 

Arlington, from Laurel to Maple, and from 

Dunlap to Hart; Woodrow from Williams 

to Samford; Thornhill, from Wilkinson to 

Kirby Place, and Alley south of Euclid Ave. 

from S. MeNeil St., to Alley, east of 





Louisiana Ave.; plans, ete., from City 

Engr.; S. G. Wolfe, Sec.-Treas, 

La., Crowley—Details under Water Works. 

La., Lake Charles—City let contract to 
Stewart & Ritchie to pave 11 streets. Ad- 
dress The Mayor, 

La., Leesville—Louisiana Highway Dept., 
Reymond Bldg., Baton Rouge, will receive 
bids until Nov. 13 for 4.47 mi. Leesville-Alex- 
andria Highway, from end of present gravel 
road to Slagle; Vernon Parish, State Proj- 
ect No. 337, Sec. B; plans, ete., on file; 
J. M. Fourmy, State Highway Engr., Baton 
Rouge. 

Md., Baltimore—City let contract to Timo- 
thy Bresnan, 2018 W. North Ave., at $12,096, 
to grade Morley, Kossuth, Culver and Cascara 
Sts. from Old Fredereick road to Dorsey Lane, 
and St. Joseph St. from Cascara to Morley 
Sts. 

Md., Baltimore—Dept. of Public Improve- 
ments, contemplates grading, widening and 
paving following streets: 28th from Oak to 
Remington Ave., and from Frisby to Monte- 
bello Ave.;: Remington Ave., from 27th to 
29th; Atlantic Ave. from Remington to 29th; 
Winston Ave. from York road to St. George's 
St.; Mayor Howard W. Jackson, Pres. Board 
of Awards, 

Miss., Lexington—Holmes County let con- 
tract to McElrath & Rogers, Grenada, for 
S mi. road between Lexington and Durant. 

Miss., Sumner—Tallahatchie County, Road 
Commrs., let contract to W. A. Morrison to 
gravel 8 mi, Charleston-Webb road, connecting 
Cowart and Mikoma. 

Miss., Vicksburg — State Highway Dept., 
Jackson, Miss., will receive bids to build road 
from Redwood to Haynes’ Bluff. 





Missouri—State Highway Dept., Jefferson 
City, plans building 5 sections of roads in 
Lafayette County from St. Louis to Kansas 
City as follows. . 
3.856 mi. graded, Federal Aid Project No. 

228, Sec. 2, Route 2; 3.900 mi, graded, 

1089 cu. yds. solid rock, Sec. B, Route 2; 

4.058, graded, Sec. C., Route 2; 4.204 mi. 

graded, 5.005 cu. yds. solid rock, See. D, 

Route 2; 4.154 mi. graded, Sec. E, Route 2; 

B. H. Piepmeier, Ch. Engr. 

Mo., Independence — City let contract to 
Charles Ham, at $1.35 per sq. yd. to pave 
Cottage St., with waterbound macadam. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 

Mo., Maryville—City plans paving and gut- 
tering 5th St. Address The Mayor. 

Mo., Moberly—City plans re-paving Reed 
St. with natural Lake asphalt, or its equal. 
Address The Mayor. 

Mo., St. Joseph—Board of Public Works 
let contracts to Oscar H. Schmidt, to pave 
Sylvanie St.; Metropolitan Paving Co., for 
Farraon, 12th and 4th Sts.; Land Construc- 
tion Co., for 20th St. 

North Carolina — State Highway Comn., 
Raleigh, N. C., let contract to J. T. Plott, 
Greensboro, N. C., at $54,924.50 to grade ap- 
proaches, and to Atlantic Bridge Co., Roanoke 
at $207,219.45 for bridge over Cape Fear 
River at Elizabethtown, Route No, 23. 


North Carolina — State Highway Comn., 
Raleigh, N. C., let contract for 8 road proj- 
ects as follows. 
126-187—Edgecombe-Pitt Counties, 12.15 mi. 

hard surface between Tarboro and Bethel, 

Route No. 90, to Public Service Production 

Co., Newark, N. J., at $418,342.40 for 

roadway and_ structures; 404—Chatham 

County, 11.25 mi. grading and structures 

between Pittsboro and Lee County line, W. 

W. Tuck & Son, Virgilina, Va., at $74,771 

for grading; Atlantic Bridge Co., Roanoke, 

Va., at $51,876 for bridges; 





485-B—Wake County, 7.81 mi. hard surface 
road from Neuse River to Franklin County 
line, Route No. 50, Robert G. Lassiter & 
Co., Raleigh, at $246,499; 537—Guilford 
County, 6.20 mi. grading and structures, 
between Greensboro and Randolph County 
line, Route No. 70; J. M. Gregory, Pitts- 
boro, N. C., at $26,470 for grading; C. B. 
Hester, Greensboro, at $15,560 for struc- 
tures; 686—Stanley County, 16.74 mi. hard 


surface from Albemarle to Carbarrus 
County line, Route No. 27, Redmon Con- 
struction Co., Charlotte, N. C., at $599,- 


653.30 for roadway, and J. L. Brinkley & 
Son at $52,560.95 for structures, low bid- 
ders; 

732—Davie County, 8.07 mi. grading and 
structures between Mocksville and Forsyth 

County line, Route No, 65, J. F. Mulligan 

Construction Co., North Wilkesboro, at $31,- 

807, for grading and structures; 763—Surry 

County, 10.54 mi. grading and structures 

between Mt, Airy and Pilot Mountain, 

Route No. 66, McDowell Contracting Co., 

Marion, at $77,405.60 for grading; C. A. 

Heilig, Winston-Salem at $72,569.75 for 

structures; all bids rejected for following: 

852— New Hanover-Brunswick Counties, 

and 990-A—992, Transylvania County. 

N. C., Asheville—City is considering widen- 
ing streets on north, south and east sides of 
Square; John H. Cathey, Mayor, 

N. C., Beaufort—City plans expending 
$100,000 to improve streets in business sec- 
tions and along harbor front. Address The 
Mayor. 

N. C., Greensboro—City plans paving 1600 
ft. on Lakeside St. in West Market terrace ; 
P, C. Painter, City Mer. 

N. C., Warsaw—Town let contract to Union 
Paving Co., at $20,000 for 1% mi. asphalt 
road; I. F. Waters, Town Clk. 

Okla., Anadarko—State Highway Dept., 
Oklahoma City, reported let contract to A. 
W. Davis & Co., Oklahoma City, for 7 mi. 
hard surfaced road between Cement and Cyril. 


Okla., Bartlesville— State Highway Dept., 
Oklahoma City, let contracts totaling $480,- 
034.91 to Green & Beckman Construction 
Co., Oklahoma City, for 15.2 mi, federal aid 
highways in Washington County, and to 
Hamilton Construction Co., Bartlesville, for 
bridges, 20 ft. or more in length. 

Okla., Bartlesville—City will receive bids 
until Oct. 30 to grade, drain, curb, pave, 
ete., Ist St. from Park to Santa Fe Aves., 
Parkview Addition; Santa Fe Ave, from 1st 
to Lupa Sts., between Parkview Addition 
and Overlees Second and Third Additions; 
both Portland cement concrete pavement; 
plans, etc. from W. J. Mullins, City Clk., 
or City Engr. 

Okla., Blackwell—City receives bids until 
Oct. 23 to furnish material, pave and im- 
prove following streets: 
1st, 5th and C Sts., and Dewey and Okla- 

homa Ave.; plans, ete., from Dwight Ran- 

dall, City Clk.; V. V. Long & Co., Conslt. 

Engrs., 1300 Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City. 

Okla., Oilton—City will receive bids un- 
til Oct. 29 to pave 9 blocks of streets. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 

Okla., Sapulpa—City let contract to Kling- 
ensmith Engineering Co., Drumright, Okla., 
at $39,962, to pave 8 additional blocks of 
streets. 

Okla., Sapulpa—State Highway Dept., Ok- 
lahoma City, plans surfacing 3 mi. Ozark 
Trail north of Bristow; C. E. Foster, Creek 
County Commr. 

S. C., Charleston—City plans paving fol- 
lowing streets: Race, from King to Rut- 
ledge Ave.; Tracey, from Huger to Moultrie ; 
Hampden from Aiken to Hanover; Vernon, 
from East Bay to Wharf; East Bay, from 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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East Battery to Broad; Ashe, from Spring to 
Shepard; Clifford Thompson, Clk. of Coun- 
ceil. 

S. C., Columbia—Maury County plans build- 
ing 15 additional roads, totaling 150 mi. as 
follows: 

Carters Creek, 8 mi.; Bear Creek Pike, 12 mi, ; 
Santa Fe Pike, 15 mi.; Williamsport Pike, 
13% mi.; Hampshire Pike, 16%4 mi.; Camp- 
bellsville Pike, 13 mi.; Culleoka Pike, 15 
mi.; Lewisburg Pike, 12 mi.; Glendale 
Pike, 5 mi, ; Sewall Mill Pike, 3 mi. ; Lewis- 
burg and Franklin Pike, 8 mi.; Kedron 
Pike, 9 mi.; Mt. Pleasant and Hampshire 
road, 8 mi.; Mt. Pleasant and Screamer, 
7 mi.; Mt. Pleasant and Scott’s Mill, 5 mi. 
Address County Commrs. (Lately noted 
to vote Nov. 15 on $492,000 bonds. 


8S. C., Saluda—Saluda County will receive 
bids until Oct. 30 to sand-clay surface 2 
roads as follows: 

10.107 mi. State Route No. 39, between 
Edgefield County line and Monett, 24,879 
cu. yds. sand-clay ; 6944 Ibs. steel reinforce- 
ment in drainage structures; 2.396 mi. 
Route No. 12, between Monett and Hi- 
bernia, 5896 cu. yds. sand-clay; 5478 Ibs. 
reinforcing steel in drainage structures; 
Federal Aid Projects No. 141-A, and No. 
214; plans, ete., from State Highway 
Engr., Columbia, S. C. 

S. C., Seneca—City let contract to Bal- 
linger Paving Co., Greenville, S. C., to pave 
13,000 sq. yds. streets. 

8S. C., Sumter—Sumter County plans com- 
pleting highway from Wateree River Bridge 
to Sumter, and improving Dixie Highway; 
$50,000 Federal aid granted. Address County 
Commrs, 


S. C., York—York County, let contract to 
Latimer & Peak, Hampton, S. C., at $50,- 
000, for 6.447 mi. sand clay road from point 
near Fort Mill to North Caroiina line; and 
to build concrete bridge over Steel Creek. 


Tennessee—State Highway Dept., Nashville, 
Tenn., let contract for 2 road projects as 
follows: 

State Aid Project No, 132, Knox County, 13 
mi. hot top or asphalt road, from Knox- 
ville to Straw Plains, to Eller Construction 
Co., Nashville, at $209,697.38; No. 141, 
Blount County, highway from Maryville 
to Knox County line, to Shea Brothers, 
Knoxville, at $100,000. 

Tenn., Aleoa—City plans paving with con- 
crete, Wright road, between Gilbert St. and 
Vose road; will install storm sewers and 
water lines; V. J. Hultquist, City Mgr. 

Tenn., Dyersburg—State Dept. of Highways 
and Public Works, plans 6 mi. highway be- 
tween Dyersburg and Lauderdale County line, 

Tenn., Knoxville—City plans re-surfacing 
with macadam 16 mi. streets; E. W. Neal, 
Mayor. 

Tex., Abilene—Taylor County plans 2 hard 
surfaced highways across County, east and 
west and north and south; voted $350,000 
bonds. Address County Commrs. 

Tex., Amarillo—Potter County will receive 
bids until Nov. 3 to grade, construct drainage 
structures and gravel surface highway be- 
tween Amarillo and Bushland; State Aid 
Project No, 188-B; plans, ete., from Oscar A. 
Seward, County Engr., Amarillo, and State 
Highway Dept., Austin, Tex. 

Tex., Anderson—Grimes County, Navasota 
Dist., plans road improvements; will vote 
Nov. 10 on $450,000 bonds. Address County 
Commrs, 

Tex., Angelton—Brazoria County let con- 
tract to Lane & Son, Angleton, at $9699.30 
to shell surface 5.75 mi. State Highway 
No. 19-A; and to M. C. Daugherty, Angleton, 
for drainage structures; County to furnish 
shell; E, N. Gustafson, County Engr. 





Tex., Cameron—City will receive bids until 
Nov. 6 for 30 blocks of paving in business 
section; 2-in. Uvalde rock asphalt on gravel 
base; A. F. Mitchell, County Engr. 

Tex., Clarksville—Red River County will 
receive bids until Nov. 7 to clay surface Jim 
Hogg Highway; plans, etc., from J. B. Rie- 
man, Res. Engr., Clarksville. 


Tex., Clarksville—Red River County will 
receivé bids until Nov. 7 to construct con- 
crete structures and sand clay surface 5.95 
mi. road between Culhand Creek and Bo- 
gata, on State Highway No. 37; Federal Aid 
Project No. 406, Sec. B.; approximate cost 
$28,235.61; J. B. Rieman, County Engr. ; Wm. 
MeMasters, County Auditor. 

Tex., Coleman—Coleman County will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 14 for 2 road projects 
as follows: grade and construct drainage 
structure on 2.5 mi. Coleman-Glen Cove road; 
grade, gravel surface and construct con- 
crete structures on 4 mi. road between Rock- 
wood and Colorado River; build 5 steel 
trusses with concrete floors and concrete 
substructures; plans, ete., from W. E. Dick- 
erson, County Engr.; S. J. Pierratt, County 
Judge. 

Tex., Dallas— Dallas County will receive 
bids until Nov, 12 for 11.87 mi, State High- 
way No. 6, Richardson road; Nagle-Witt- 
Rollins Engineering Co., Engr., Courthouse ; 
C. E. Gross, County Judge. 

Tex., Denton—Denton County has tentative 
plans to build West Highway to County line. 
Address County Commrs, 

Tex., El] Paso—City let contract to Connelly 
Construction Co., at $31,105.50, for 7 blocks 
concrete paving in Dist. No. 9; to H. L. 
Cannady Co., at $30,669, for 4 blocks asphalt 
paving in Dist. No. 10. Address The Mayor. 


Tex., Fort Worth—City and Tarrant 
County plan paving boulevard to Texas Wom- 
an’s College; estimated cost $40,000; C. S. 
Snow, City Sec. 

Tex., Greenville— Hunt County Commrs. 
Court plans resurfacing gravel highways in 
Precinct No. 1, including road south to Quin- 
lan, from city limits of Greenville to road 
leading to Wesley College; Olin P. McWhirter, 
County Judge. 

Tex., Houston—City let contract to Uvalde 
Road Asphalt Co., San Antonio, at $16,000, 
to improve Bissonet St. from Main to Grau- 
stark. 

Tex., Houston—City plans paving 14 
blocks on Westheimer road from Crocker to 
Woodhead Sts.; O. F. Holcombe, Mayor. 

Tex., Jacksboro—Jack County plans bitu- 
minous macadam pavement on State High- 
ways Nos. 25 and 39; will vote Nov. 10 on 
$400,000 bonds; J. D. McComb, County Judge. 

Tex., Jasper—Jasper County plans 6 mi. 
gravel surface road on State Highway No. 
45, between Jasper and Tyler County line; 
estimated cost $60,000; C. P. Hunter, County 
Engr.; A. D. Hancock, County Judge. 





Tex., Jefferson—Marion County will receive 


bids until Oct. 30 to construct concrete drain- 
age structures, and lay 16-ft. iron ore gravel 
on 14.80 mi. State Highway No. 49; approxi- 
mate cost $150,000; T. B. Warden, County 
Engr.; E. B. Lewis, County Judge. (Lately 
noted.) 


Tex., Johnston City—Ch. Engr., U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C., 
approved plans for 2 roads as follows: 5.53 
mi. 16-ft. gravel on State Highway No. 20-A, 
between Johnson City and Gillespie County 
line; Blanco County Federal Aid Project 
No. 321-B; estimated cost $44,937.68; 7.19 m1. 
Austin-Fredericksburg road, west from Hays 
County line; Blanco County, Federal Aid 
Project No, 321-A; federal aid 50 per cent; 
estimated cost $61,590.32; J. W. Puckett, 





County Engr.; Wm. C. Martiny, County 

Judge. 

Tex., Kountze—Hardin County will receive 
bids until Oct. 30 for 3 gravel road projects 
as follows: 

1.31 mi. State Highway No. 8, State Project 
No. 410; 11.2 mi. State Highway No. 40; 
9.45 mi. State Highway No. 8, Federal 
Aid Project No. 354-A; plans, etc., from 
Geo, C. Brown, County Engr., Kountze, and 
State Highway Dept., Austin. 

Tex., Kountze—Hardin County will receive 
bids until Oct. 30 to gravel 4.43 mi. State 
Highway No. 8, Federal Aid Project No. 
354-B; Geo. C. ‘Brown, County Engr.; T. F. 
Teel, County Judge. 

Tex., Levelland—Hockley County will re 
ceive bids until Nov. 6 for 7.26 mi. State 
Highway No. 7; 214.68 cu. yds. concrete; 
22,238 Ibs. reinforcing steel; Federal Aid 
Project No. 366; C. L. Hasie, County Engr.; 
Box 168, Memphis, Tex.; J. H. Doyle, Coun- 
ty Judge, Levelland. 

Tex., McKinney—Collin County plans ex- 
pending $365,000 for 7 mi. reinforced con- 
crete pavement, north and south of McKin- 
ney; Project No. 402; F. W. Cawthon, 
County Engr. (Lately noted.) . 


Tex., Palestine—Anderson County let con- 
tract to Montgomery & Minter, Willie, Tex., 
at $40,000 to grade, construct drainage 
structures and surface 11% mi. Elkhart- 
River City road. 

Tex., Port Arthur—City plans municipal 
improvements as follows: 

Asphalt, shell and gravel paving; install 
drainage; extend water system; improve 
parks, and build 3 fire stations; contem- 
plates $900,000 bond issue; J. P. Logan, 
Mayor. 

Tex., Sanderson—Ch, Engr., U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, Washington, D. C., ap- 
proved plans for 13.07 mi. 16-ft. gravel road 
on Emerson-Del Rio Highway; Terrell Coun- 
ty, Federal Aid Project No. 324-A; esti- 
mated cost $101,695.75; federal a'd $50,000; 
John P. Stovall, County Engr.; G. J. Hen- 
shaw, County Judge. 

Tex., Sulphur Springs — Hopkins County 
plans building 2 section of macadam roads. 
east and west through County, totaling 32 
mi. in Road Dists., Nos. 7 and 8; approxi- 
mate cost $640,000; R. E. Bertram, County 
Judge. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Uvalde—Ch. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Washington, D. C., approved 
plans for 5.35 mi. State Highway No. 3, 
Uvalde County, Federal Aid Project No. 360; 
additional federal aid granted: Mark B. 
Hodges, County Engr.; H. C. King, County 
Judge. 

Va., Norfolk—City plans expending approxi- 
mately $170,000 for street improvement in- 
cluding 27th, 28th and 9th Sts. Address 
City Mgr. Causey. 

Va., Portsmouth—City plans expending 
$37,500 to build hard surfaced road north 
and south through city. Address J. P. Jer- 
vey City Mer. 

Va., Portsmouth—Norfolk County, Comn. 
of Roads and Bridges, plans repairing 1% 
mi. Richard’s Swamp road, between Webb’s 
Hill and Fentress Blvd.; approved plans for 
500 yds. Providence road in Washington 
magisterial djst.; R. B. Preston, County Engr. 

Va., Portsmouth—City let contract to F. 
71, McGuire, Norfolk, Va., at $30,295, to lay 
11,000 sq. yds. concrete paving and 2050 ft. 
concrete curbing on Chautauqua Ave. 

W. Va., Buckhannon—City plans paving 8. 
Locust. St. from Kanawha to Franklin; W. 
Main, from Courthouse to beginning of hard 
surfaced Clarksburg road; Madison, from 
Meade to S. Florida; Pocahontas from Marion 
to Taylor; votes Oct. 23 on $35,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of ad vantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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W. Va., Charleston—Kanawha County, Un- 
ion Dist., plans building 5 sections of hard 
surfaced roads and appropriating funds as 
follows: 

514 mi, from Dunbar to Sattes, $100,000; 
144 mi, Wolf-Pen, $25,000; 1 mi. Two Mile, 
$25,000; 3 mi. Big Tyler, $35,000; 3 mi. 
Martin Branch, $35,000; contemplates vo- 
ting on $220,000 bonds. Address County 

(Lately noted.) 

W. Va., Charleston—Details under Land 
Developments. 


Commrs. 


W. Va., Huntington—City let contract to 
Harrison & Dean, Huntington, at $225,480, 
to pave 3rd Ave. from 8th to 22nd; 4th Ave. 
from 8th to 9th Sts.; 8th St. from 3rd to 
4th Sts.; concrete base, brick surfacing, 
isphalt filler. 


W. Va., Morgantown—City plans street 
paving; voted $250,000 bonds; Prescott C. 
White, Mayor. 


W. Va., Morgantown—City and Monongalia 
County contemplate widening 3 mi, County- 
City highway from Morgantown to Star City. 
Address The Mayor, or County Commrs, 


W. Va., Princeton—Mercer County will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 12 to grade 2 roads as 
follows: 

10,700 ft. 14-ft. road from Dawson's School 
to Bluefield-Bramwell road; 6800 ft. 14-ft. 
road from Bluefield-Bramwell road at Brush- 
fork to point on Falls Mills road; plans, 
ete., from F. B, Ellet, County Engr.; Low- 
ery G. Bowling, County Clk. 


W. Va., Williamson—Mingo County let 
contracts to Karr & Shuitt, Westmoreland, 
W. Va., at $46,371, to build substructure for 
2 bridges across Guyan River at Justice and 
Gilbert; to Vincennes Bridge Co., Vincennes, 
Ind., for super-structure of bridge at Gil- 
bert; on Huntington-Bluefield hard road. 


W. Va., Winfield—Putnam County, Poca- 
taligo Dist., plans expending $55,000 to com- 
plete hard road between Pt. Pleasant and 
Nitro; will vote Nov. 1 on $75,000 bonds. 
Address County Commrs. (Lately noted.) 


Sewer Construction 


Ala., Montgomery — Details under Road 
and Street Construction. 


Ark., Pine Bluff—Commrs. of Sewer Dist. 
No. 21 opens bids Nov. 20 to construct sys- 
tem of sanitary sewers in said district and 
in annexation No, 1 therto; approximate 
quantities of work are as follows: 

Original Dist., 2900 lin. ft. trench 0-6 ft. 
deep; 5200 lin. ft. trench 6-8 ft., 100 lin. 
ft. trench 8-10 ft., 600 lin. ft. 10-12 ft. 
and 1650 lin. ft. trench 12-14 ft. deep; 
3840 lin, ft. of 6-in., 4285 lin. ft. of 8-in., 
1615 lin. ft. of 10-in., and 117 lin. ft. of 
12-in. clay pipe; 202 pieces of 6, 8 and 
10-in. Y’s; 48 lin. ft. of 12-in. cast iron 
pipe, 600 lin. ft. of 1-in. wrought iron 
pipe; three flush tanks. 35 manholes. 
Annexation: 38200 lin, ft. trench 0-6 ft. 
deep, 3900 lin. ft. trench 6-8 ft. deep, 500 
lin. ft. of trench 8-10 ft. deep, 120 lin. ft. 
of 10-12 ft. deep, 5625 lin. ft. of 6-in., 2010 
lin. ft. of 8-in. and 90 ft. of 10-in. clay 
pipe; 10,000 lin. ft. of 1-in. wrought iron 
pipe; 2 flush tanks; 25 manholes; also one 
disposal plant for the entire system; 
plans, ete., at office of Parkes Engineering 
Co., Engrs. for Dist., 202 Citizens Bank 
Bidg., Pine Bluff, Ark. and L. Dewoody 
Lyle, Atty., 408 Citizens Bank Bldg. 





Fla., Tampa— Details under Road and 
street Construction. 





Fla., West Palm Beach—Details under Land 
Developments. 


Ga., Dalton—Details under Textile Mills. 


Ky., Ashland — Details under Road and 
Street Construction. 


La., Crowley—Details under Water Works. 


La., Lake Providence—City, T. G. Biggs, 
Mayor, will vote on bonds for sewer system. 


La., Ponchatoula—Town receives bids until 
Nov. 20 to furnish materials and labor for 
sewerage system improvements: approximate 
following quantities ; Disposal works consist- 
ing of pumping plant, Imhoff tank with dos- 
ing chamber, sprinkling filter bed and sludge 
bed; 48 ft. of 18-inch Class B, B & S cast 
iron pipe; 19,000 ft. of 8-inch, 7000 ft. of 
10-in., 1500 ft. of 15-inch, 3100 ft. of 18-inch 
vitrified sewer pipe, with branches, tees, etc., 
or bids on the same quantities and sizes of 
concrete sewer pipe, with branches, tees, etc. ; 
2000 ft. of 10-inch Class A,B & S. Cast iron 
pipe; 2000 ft. of 10-inch wood stave pipe; 
trenching, laying and back filling, manu- 
holes, lampholes, ete.; plans, etc. on file at 
office of E. D. Parker, Clerk, with or Swan- 
son-McGraw, Inc., Conslt. Engrs., 705 United 
Fruit. Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Mo., Carthage—City votes Nov. 7 on $110,- 
000 bonds for improving and extending sewer 
system and sewage disposal plant. Address 
The Mayor. (Lately noted.) 


N. C., Wilmington—City, R. C. Cantrell, 
Commr. of Public Works, contemplates con- 
struction of trunk sewer to drain section of 
town east of 20th St. 


S. C., Chesnee—Details under Water Works, 
S. C., Inman—Details under Water Works. 


Tenn., Alcoa— Details under Road and 
Street Construction. 


Tenn., Cookesville — Details under Water 
Works. 


Tex., Kerrville—City is having survey 
made by Municipal Engineers of Dallas, Tex., 
for sewer system. 

Tex., Port Arthur—Details under Road and 
Street Construction. 


Va., Graham—Details under Water Works. 


Va., Richmond—City, Allen J. Saville, Di- 
rector of Public Works, opens bids Oct. 24 
for construction of segment block or precast 
reinforced concrete pipe relief sewers in West 
End; also opens bids Oct. 25 for supplying 
and delivering of segment block for sewer 
eWinection. 

W. Va., Charleston—Details under Land 
Developments. 


Street Railways. 


Fla., Jacksonville—The city of South Jack- 
sonville has awarded a contract to Stone & 
Webster, Inec., of Boston, Mass., to build 1.2 
miles of single track for street railway. 

Tex., San Antonio—San Antonio Public 
Service Co. has been authorized by the City 
Commission to build a street railway ex- 
tension on Ruiz St. at an estimated cost of 
$24,000. W. B. Tuttle is Pres., and G. W. 
Smith, Engr. 


Telephone Systems 


Md., Baltimore—Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., G. H. Warren, Div. Megr., 5 
Light St., will expend $400,000 to provide 
additions to outside plant and central of- 
fice equipment : the largest expenditure will 
be for 18 additional positions to the Cal- 
vert Central office together with associated 
equipment, costing $83,000, to be completed 
Oct., 1924; other projected innovations are 





installation of underground and aerial cable 
on Edmondson and Warwick Aves. to Ten 
Hills, about 5144 mi. cable and z mi. conduit; 
additional aerial] and underground wire on 
Guilford Ave. and 25th St.; new inter-office 
trunks and cable relief for South and Curtis 
central offices; 1214 mi. new cable, 5 mi. ad- 
ditional wire for section served by Hamilton 
and Boulevard central offices, outside plant 
for Walbrook exchange; relief work started 
Sept. 1 in area southwest of Gwynn Falls, 
involves placing of conduit, manholes and 
about 21-4 mi. underground and 3 3-4 mi. of 
aerial cable; installation of start-stop  dis- 
tributor signalling system on toll lines be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Tenn., Nashville—Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Leland Hume, Gen. Mgr., 
will install automatic system for main ex- 
change. 


Textile Mills 


Ala., Gadsden—Chester Knitting Mills, J. 
H. Richman, Pres., St. Louis, Mo., will estab- 
lish hosiery mill. 

Ga., Dalton—American Thread Co. is pro- 
ceeding with plans for the construction of 
plant, lately noted; R. E. Barnwell, Resident 
Director of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engrs., 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., engineers for 
the company, advises that building will be 
erected to house about 35,000 spindles, ware- 
houses, boiler plant, picker building and ap- 
proximately 100 houses for operatives; work 
will cover complete installation of streets. 
water supply and sewer system. 

La., New Orleans—Maginnes Cotton Mills 
let contract to O. M. Gwin Construction Co., 
at $13,075 for construction of one story 
brick addition to plant on Constance, Calli- 
ope, Annunciation and Poyefere Sts.; Emile 
Weil, Archt., Whitney Central Bldg. ; contract 
will be let separately for electrical and 
sprinkler equipment. 

N. C., Balfour—Ellison A, Smyth of Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., and associates plan erec- 
tion of cotton mill to contain 25,000 spin- 
dles. 

N. C., Charlotte—United Knitting Mills of 
Pawtucket, R. I., will occupy portion of 
building at intersection of Railroad and 
Sixth Sts, and will manufacture flat goods. 

N. C., Charlotte—Carl Stohn reported to 
establish plant for manufacturing cloth for 
vests, shoes, ete. 

N. C., Lenoir—Caldwell Cotton Mill Co., 
R. L. Gwyn, Treas., let contract to Dougher- 
ty Co., Phila., Pa., for fire protection and 
heating and to Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., for humidifying equipment in new 
plant now nearing completion; plant will 
manufacture corded ply yarns; equipment 
will consist of 6000 spindles; J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Engrs., Greenville, S. C. (Lately 
noted.) 

S. C., Batesville—Jenkins Mills will in- 
crease capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Tenn., Jacksonville—Dupont Fibersilk Co. 
noted in Manufacturers Record October 11 
has incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware; establish plant at Jacksonville with 
daily output of 4000 Ibs. of artificial silk 
yarns; estimated cost $2,500,000; construc- 
tion by E. I.. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Engineering Division, Wilmington, Del. 

Va., Galax—J. P. Carico, D. B. Waugh and 
others are committee to investigate possi- 
bility of establishing underwear plant. 

Va., Norfolk — Jealous & Fitch, Ine., of 


Boston, Mass., lately noted having leased sec- | 


tion of Margolius Bldg., corner of 22nd and 
Granby Sts., for Virginia Worsted Co., ad- 
vises the Manufacturers Record: Plant will 
be equipped for making yarns for both knit 
goods and weaving industries, but shall start 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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making yarns for knitting trade; equipment 
is 2400 spindles engaged in manufacture from 
top to finish yarn; plant was laid out by 
Charles T. Main, Engr., Boston, and ma- 
chinery was supplied by Saco-Lowell Shops; 
officers of company are H. C. Jealous, Pres. ; 
R, C. Fitch, Treas., main office 10 High St., 
Boston. 


Water Works 


Ark.-Tex., Texarkana — City granted fran- 
chise to Texarkana Water Corp., which will 
expend about $300,000 in improvements, to 
include $30,000 for extensions on Arkansas 
side of town, $15,000 for mains on Texas 
side, and $60,000 for development of addi- 
tional water supply on the Brengle tract, 2 
miles west of city. (Lately noted.) 


Fla. West Palm Beach—Details under 
Land Developments. 


Ga., Cordele—City, C. D. Terrell, Mer., 
will expend $10,000 for extension of water 
mains and hydrants; W. G. Webb, Supt. 
Water Works; construction by city forces. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Water Works Sup- 
plies.) 

Ga., Dalton—Details under Textile Mills. 


Ga., Macon—Board of Water Commrs. let 
eontract to DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., for pump to be installed 
at pumping station at Riverside; R. A. 
Buford, Jr., of Buford, Hall & Smith will 
instal] the pump. (Lately noted.) 


“"Ga., Stone Mountain—Details under Mis- 
cellaneous Construction. 


Ky., Owensboro—City votes Nov. 6 on 
$100,000 bonds for extending water works 
system; J. H. Hickman, Mayor. (Lately 
noted.) 


Ky., Paintsville—City will vote Nov. 6 on 
$50,000 water works bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 


La., Crowley—City, P. S. Pugh, Jr., Mayor, 
opens bids Nov. 16 for the following munici- 
pal improvements: resurfacing Parkerson 
Ave.; storm water sewer; water main ex- 
tension; steel or concrete reservoir; sanitary 
sewer extension; fire pumps; fire alarm sys- 
tem; $200,000 available; Merrill Bernard, 
Engr., in charge, Crowley, La. 


La., New Orleans—Sewerage and Water 
soard, A. G. Moffat, Sec., receives bids until 
Dec. 10 for furnishing labor and materials 
on a percentage basis for sewerage, water 
works and drainage construction for the 
year 1924; plans, etc., at office of Board, 
526 Carondelet St. 


La., Penchatoula — Town, W. R. Haight, 
Mayor, reeeives bids until Nov. 20 for material 
and labor necessary in building of water 
works improvements, following approximate 
equipment and material will be required; two 
750 G. P. M. fire pumps, either motor driven 
centrifugal or oil engine driven power pumps; 
-inch water well; 50,000 :zal. steel tank and 
tower; 125,000 gal. concr:te reservoir; 5000 
tt. of 8-inch, 6600 ft. of 6-inch, 13,850 ft. of 
4-inch cast iron pipe; 16,000 ft. of 2-inch 
east iron pipe, or steel pipe; sundry hydrants, 
valves, fittings, etc.; pump house; laying pipe 
and general construction ; plans and specifica- 
tions on file at office of E. D. Parker, Clerk 
and office of Swanson-McGraw, Inc., Conslt. 
Engrs., United Fruit Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


La, West Monroe—City, opens bids Oct 29 
to construct extensions to present water works 
system, work consists of the following ap- 
proximate quantities; 3200 ft. of 10-inch. 
east iron mains; 4200 ft. S-in. cast iron 
mains; 10,000 ft. of 6-in. cast iron mains; 
plans ete. with R. S. Reynolds, Engr., Mon- 
Toe. 

Miss., Moorhead—City will open bids Nov. 
6 for construction of water works plant; 





work consists of pumping equipment, tower 
and tank, reservoir, water Tines and house 
connections; plans, etc., from Henry A. 
Mentz, Conslt. Engr., Magnolia, Miss. (Lately 
noted voting $40,000 bonds.) 


N. C., Rocky Mount—Board of Aldermen 
engaged architect to prepare plans for en- 
largement of watér and light plant. 


Okda., Okemah—City plans water works 
improvements; Holway Engineering Co., En- 
gineers, Tulsa, Okla, 


S. C., Chesnee—City defeated $89.000 wa- 
terworks and sewerage bonds. <A. M. Cash, 
Mayor. 


S. C., Inman—City will vote Nov. 13 on 
$50,000 bonds for water works and $50,000 
bonds for sewerage. Address The Mayor, 


Tenn., Alcoa—Details under Road and 
Street Construction. 

Tenn., Cookeville— City voted $150,000 
bonds for improving and extending water 
works and sewerage system. Address The 
Mayor. (Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Gallatin—City is having preliminary 
plans prepared by B. H. Klyce, NashvitJe, 
Tenn., for $50,000 water works improvements. 

Tenn., Knoxville— City, Ben A. Morton, 
Mayor, contemplates voting on $2,000,000 
bonds for construction of new water works 
system. 

Tex., Austin—City, W. D. Yett, Mayor, 
will vote about Dec. 1 on $450,000 bonds 
for filtration plant and incinerator. (Lately 
noted to vote Oct, 15.) 

Tex., Kerrville—City let contract to Geo. 
E. Ginter, San Antonio, Tex., to bore munic- 
ipal well and install] pumping unit. (Lately 
noted.) 

Tex., Port Arthur—Details under Road and 
Street Construction. 

Va., Graham—City will extend water sys- 
tem to Shelby Heights and install sewer sys- 
tem. Address The Mayor. 





Va., Roanoke—F. W. Collins, V.-P of Roa- 
noke Water Works Co, plans improvements 
to plant and equipment; will install pres- 
sure pump in pumping station at Crystal 
Springs, having capacity of 1,000,000 gals.; 
extend water mains, etc. 

W. Va., Charleston—Details under Land 
Developments. 


Woodworking Plants 


‘ Ga., Atlanta—Fulton Casket Co., capital 
$50,000, incorporated by J. C. Chandler, N. 
D. Jones, C. B. Montgomery and others. 

N. C., Charlotte—Hugtite Clothes Pin Co., 
Ellis W. Henderson, 417 S. College St., will 
establish plant for the manufacture of 
spring clothes pins, daily capacity 1000 
gross; install special wood working machin- 
ery. (See Machinery Wanted—Woodworking 
Machinery; Saws (Rip and Cut-off); Wire 
Working Machinery.) 

N. C., High Point— Bell Furniture Co., 
capital $25,000, incorporated by J. M. Brown, 
H. R. Jones and others. 

N. C., High Point—Ideal Table Co., B. C. 
Royal, Pres. and Mgr., will erect 3-story, 60x 
100 ft. building, mill construction; cost $10,- 
000; will install woodworking machinery, 
motor driven; manufacture dining room fur- 
niture; soon invite bids; Address B. C. Royal, 
Box 588. (Lately noted.) 

S. C., Allendale—Palmetto Veneer Co., capi- 
tal $30,000, incorporated with L. V. Simons, 
Pres.; D. E. Shuman, Sec.-Treas. 

Tenn., Nashville—Handles—Turner, Day & 
Woolworth Handle Co. let contract to H. B. 
Jacobs & Co., at $25,000 to erect first sec- 
tion of plant, new building will be 2 story, 
60x145 ft. with stone foundations and con- 
crete floors. (Lately noted burned, loss $85,- 
000.) 

Tex., Fort Worth —Grimes-Lawing Piano 
€o., incorporated by B. A. Grimes, J, D. Law- 
ing and others. 





BUILDING NEWS 
BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


Association and Fraternal 
Ala., Florence—Builders’ Trade Council 
plans to erect $20,000 Labor Temple; will 
probably use first 4 stories for offices. 


Fla., Orlando—U,. G. Station plans to erect 
office building. (See Stores.) 


N. C., High Point—Young Men’s Christian 
Assn., Fred N. Tate, Chmn., Bldg. Comm., 
will erect first unit of building; cost about 
$60,000; about 120x900 ft.; brick; oak and 
gum floors; slate roof; swimming pool and 
gymnasium with indoor track; tenative plans 
by Sherman W. Dean, Archt., Bldg. Bureau, 
International Comm., Y. M. C. A., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York; C. C. Hartmann, Archt., 
Greensbroro. (Lately noted.) 


N. C., New Bern—Ancient Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, Harry T. Patterson, Scottish 
tite officer, plan to remodel building; cost 
$30,000. 

N. C., Wilmington—Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Assn., Mrs, John Hanby, Chmn., Bldg. 
Comm., will erect $25,000 building on 2nd 
St.; 2 stories and basement; laundry and 
steam heating plant, and later gymnasium, 
in basement, 22x50-ft. gymnasium with stage, 
6 showers and kitchen on second floor, 29x 
31-ft. recreation hall, 5 sleeping rooms, etc., 
on third floor; B. L. Lynch, Archt., Wilming- 
ton. 





Okla., Bristow—Salvation Army contem- 
plates erection of citadel. 

Tex., Austin—Seottish Rite Masons will 
erect $500,000 Cathedral; 7 stories; Endress 
& Cato, Archts., Houston; plans in prelimi- 
nary stage. 


Tex., Breckenridge—Young Men’s Christian 
Assn., E. A. Landreth, Chmn., Campaign 
Comm., plans to erect $100,000 building. 


Tex., El Paso—Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, H. W. Gibson, Sec., plans to erect 
$250,000 army branch. Address Lehman & 
Wuerhman, Archts., Two Republics Bldg., El 
Paso. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Mercedes—J. A. Garcia Post No, 172, 
American Legion, will erect brick lodge 
building. 

Tex., Port Arthur—Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows plans to erect $100,000 lodge 
building. 

Tex., San Antonio—San Antonio Labor 
Temple Assn., Jack Horner, Pres., will erect 
$50,000 building, North St., near Alamo St.; 
2 stories and basement with foundation to 
carry 2 additional stories; reinforced con- 
erete; Phelps & DeWees, Archts., Gunter 
Lldg., San Antonio. (Previously noted.) 

Va., Alexandria — Young’ Men’s Christian 
Assn., C. C. Kent, Gen. Sec., will erect brick 
and concrete building; cost about $100,000; 
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probably slate and slag roof; steam heat; 
lighting not decided; C. L. Harding, Archt., 
729 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
bids opened about Nov, 5. Address Archt. 

W. Va., Princeton—Benevolent Protective 
Order of Elks will erect lodge building on 
Douglas St.; plans complete. 


Bank and Office 


Ky., Campbellsville—Peoples State Bank, J. 
H. Miller, Pres., has buiJding and will in- 
stall vault. (See Mchy. Wanted—Adding Ma- 
chines; Typewriters.) 

8S. C., Florence—American Railway Ex- 
press Co. will erect $20,000 brick office build- 
ing. 


Tex., Dallas—Republic National Bank, W. 
O. Connor, Pres., 1305 Main St., will erect 
18-story bank and office building, Main St. 
and Exchange Place; reinforced concrete, 
steel, brick, stone and terra cotta; 100x97 ft.; 
cost $1.500,000; C. D. Hill & Co., Archts., 
601 Central Bank Bldg.; Wirt Davis, Chmn., 
Bldg. Comm., 1311%4 Main St.; both Dallas. 
(Lately noted.) 


Tex., Port Arthur—J, R. Adams plans to 
erect $300,000 office building; 6 stories; con- 
crete. 

Tex., San Antonio—Medical Arts Building 
Co., Clifton George, Chmn., Bldg. Comm., 
will erect $680,000 office building, Avenue E 
and E. Houston Sts.; 12 stories; triangular 
shape; concrete construction; tile roof; ce- 
ment floors; heating, lighting and elevators 
not decided; Ralph H. Cameron, <Archt., 
City Natl. Bank Bldg.; Willard L. Simpson 
Co., Engr., Nat. Bank of Commerce; both 


San Antonio; bids opened Dec, 1. Address 
Archt. (Lately noted.) 
Tex., Tyler—Citizens National Bank is 


contemplat‘ng erection of $300,000 bank and 
office building; 4 stories; brick. : 

W. Va., Huntington — West Virginia & 
Kentucky Insurance Agency will erect $60,- 
000 building, 819-21 6th Ave.; 2 or 3 stories; 
brick. 


Churches 


Ala., Gadsden—Mt. Zion Methodist Church, 
South Gadsden, plans to rebuild burned strue- 
ture. Address The Pastor. 

Ala., Oneonta — Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Rev. S. R. Lester; Pastor, 
will erect $20,000 building; brick; 50x82 
ft.; W. A. Horton, Boaz, Ala., in charge of 
construction, 


Fla., Fort Myers—First Methodist Church, 
South, plans to erect $100,000 building. Ad- 
dress The Pastor. 


Fla., Tampa—First Christian Church plans 
to erect $100,000 building. Address The Pas- 
tor. 

Fla., Kelsey City—Board of Missions of 
M. E. Church, South, will erect building. Ad- 
dress Rev. C. H, Summers, care Methodist! 
Church, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Fla., St. Petersburg — Lutheran Church, 
Rev. W. E. Pugh, Pastor, will complete main 
auditorium. 


La., Bastrop—Bastrop Baptist Church let 
contract to erect $30,000 building, 

La., Minden—Baptist Church plans to erect 
building; $35,000 available. Address The 
Pastor. { 


Miss., Jackson—First Baptist Church will 
erect fireproof building; cost about $250,000; 
brick; terra cotta or stone trim: hollow 
fireproof and interior tile; concrete floors and 
foundation; ventilators; rolling partitions; 
N. W. Overstreet, Archt., Overstreet Bldg., 
Jackson; preparing plans and will probably 
receive bids in about 60 days. (Previously 
noted.) 





Miss., Vicksburg—St. Paul’s Catholic 
Church, Rt. Rev. Father Prendergast, Pas- 
tor, is remodeling and redecorating build- 
nig; cost $25,000; Jefferson Construction Co., 
Vicksburg, contr. for outside concrete 
work, 

Mo., St. Joseph—Zion Evangelical Church, 
Rev, Fred. C. Klick, Pastor, will erect $100,- 
000 building, 9th and Faraaon Sts.; will also 
erect $12,000 to $15,000 parsonage near 
church; preparing plans, construction prob- 
ably to begin in spring. 


Mo., Shelbyville—Methodist Church, S. E. 
Hoover, Chmn., Bldg. Comm., will erect par- 
sonage; bids opened Oct. 18. 


N. C., Concord—First Baptist Church, Rev. 
G. A. Martin, Pastor, let contract to com- 
plete building. 


N. C., Greensboro—Presbyterian Church by 
the Side of the Road plans to erect building 
near Carolina Ave. and 2nd St. Address the 
Pastor. 


N. C., Saluda—Saluda Baptist Church, Wal- 
ter Thompson, Clk., will erect $50,000 build- 
ing as memorial to late Dr. Jas. B. Gambrell 
(lately noted) ; 65x65 ft.; 2 stories; brick and 
slate; slate or asbestos roof; hardwood and 
concrete floors; rolling partitions; electric 
lights; Herbert L. Cain, Archt., 12 N. 9th St., 
Richmond. Address M. C. Lunsford, Saluda. 
(See Mchy, Wanted—Building Material; Art 
Glass; Roofing (Asbestos).) 


Tenn., Knoxville — Lonsdale Christian 
Church will erect $40,000 chapel, Burnside 
Ave. and Connecticut St., Lonsdale, Knox- 
ville; California mission type; brick and 
concrete; red tile roof; Barber & McMurray, 
Archts.; A. R. MeMurray, Contr.; both Knox- 
ville; construction begun; also plans to 
later remodel present frame auditorium for 
Sunday school dept. 


Tenn., McKenzie—Blooming Grove M. E. 
Church, South, S. W. of McKenzie, is erect- 
ing $10,000 brick veneer building. Address 
The Pastor. 


Tenn., St. Elmo (Branch Chattanooga)— 
Thankful Memorial Church, Dr. John Dur- 
ham Wing, Rector, plans to erect stucco 
parish house adjoining present structure; 
stage, dressing rooms, gallery for rifle prac- 
tice, ete. 

Tex., Hillsboro — Central Presbyterian 
Church, W. M. Williams, Chmn., Bldg. Comm., 
contemplates erecting brick and stone build- 
ing; cost about $40,000; about 60x75 ft.; 
shingle roof; pine floors; other details not 
decided nor plans adopted. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Houston—Beth Israel Congregation 
will erect $275,000 synagogue; Joseph Fin- 
ger, Archt., Houston. - 

Tex., Huntsville—Church of Christ, F. N. 
Rix, interested, plans to erect building on 
Jackson St. 

Tex., Waco—Columbus St. Baptist Church, 
Rev. R. G. Bowers, Pastor, will erect Sun- 
day school annex; cost about $30,000; 3 sto- 
ries; 62x110 ft.; brick and stone; Easter- 
wood & King, Archts., Waco. (Lately 
noted.) 

Tex., Waco—Methodist Church will erect 
2-story building; 60x90 ft.; brick; cost about 
$40,000; T. J. Galbraith, Archt., Dallas. 

Va., Roanoke—Calvary Baptist Church, R. 
Lee Lynn, Chmn., Bldg. Comm., will erect 
$170,000 white brick building; main audi- 
torium to seat 1500; Sunday school section, 
2000; H. M. Miller, Archt., Roanoke. (Late- 
ly noted.) * 

W. Va., Martinsburg — Four-Mile Woods 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. A. J. Lemaster, in- 
terested, plans to rebuild structure lately 
noted burned. 





City and County 
Ark.-Tex., Texarkana—Fire Station—City, 
W. J. Springer, Fire Chief, will erect fire 
station between 22nd and 23rd Sts., Highland 
Park addition. 


Fla., Fort Pierce—Courthouse—St. Lucie 
County Board of Commrs., P. C. Eldred, Clk., 
will receive bids until Nov. 2 for erection of 
addition to courthouse; cost about $70,000; 
50x87 ft.; 2 stories; reinforced concrete, 
stucco and hollow fireproof tile; Johns- 
Manville asphalt and asbestos floors; 3-ply 
composition roof; metal doors; vaults; vault 
lights; ventilators; ornamental terra cotta; 
plans and specifications from Kiehnel & El- 


liott, Archts., 224 Central Arcade Bldg., 
Miami, Fla, (Lately noted to open bids 
Nov. 6.) 

Fla., Tampa — Auditorium, Market, Fire 


Stations—City will vote on $3,000,000 bonds 
for market, fire stations, auditorium, etc. 
Address The Mayor. (Previously noted.) 

Fla., West Palm Beach — Library—City 
Commrs., Geo. L. Wright, City Megr., will 
erect addition to Memorial Library; Harvey 
& Clarke, Archts., West Palm Beach; bids 
opened Oct. 18. 

Md., Berlin—City Hall—J. Richard Phil- 
lips, Jr., Mayor, and City Council will erect 
building for fire engines and council rooms; 
brick; bids opened Oct. 22. 

Miss., Biloxi—Pavilion—City will erect pa- 
vilion in Naval Reserve Park; dance hall, re- 
freshment stand, ete.; W. TT. Harkness, 
Archt., Biloxi. 

Miss., Vicksburg—Fire Station—City, W. 
H. Miller, Commr., will erect $40,000 cen- 
tral fire station. 

Mo., St. Louis—Primate House—Zoological 
Board of Control, Fred W. Pape, Pres., will 
receive bids until Nov. 1 at office Pres. of 
Board of Public Service, Room 305, City 
Hall, for construction of $152,000 primate 
house at Zoological Park, installing plumb- 
ing and drainage, heating and ventilating 
system and electric wiring; steel cages; plans 
and specifications at Room 3805, City Hall. 

N. C., Rocky Mount—Fire Station—City, 
R. R. Gay, Chmn., Special Improvement 
Comm., plans to erect fire station on Nash 
County side. 

N. C., Salisbury — Home—Rowan County 
Commrs., H. E. Rufty, Chmn., will receive 
bids until Oct. 29 for making additions and 
improvements to present county workhouse 
and converting same into modern home, in- 
cluding complete additions, sewage disposal, 
deep well reservoir, tower and plumbing; 
plans and specifications from Percy Bloxam, 
Conslt. Engr., Salisbury. 

Tenn., Lebanon — Courthouse — Wilson 
County, E. G. Walker, Judge, plans to im- 
prove and erect addition to courthouse; cost 
about $50,000; 2 stories; concrete and hard- 
wood floors; metal ceilings; interior tile; 
metal doors; vaults; vault lights; ventila- 
tors; rolling partitions; steel sash and trim; 
wire glass; slate roof already in use; C. K. 
Colley, Archt., Nashville, Tenn.; city will 
vote on improvements. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Port Arthur — fire Stations — City 
plans to erect 3 fire stations; considering 
election on bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Three Rivers—Aud'torium — City 
plans to erect brick and tile auditorium to 
seat 500; 40x20-ft. stage; L, Sumerall, Archi., 
Three Rivers. 

Tex., Yoakum—Municipal Building—Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Rotary Club are inter- 
ested in erection of $75,000, two-story, con- 
erete municipal building. 

W. Va., Bluefield—Municipal Building— 
City, S. N. Rangeley, Jr., Asst. City Mer., 
will erect $175,000 municipal building; 3 
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stories; Mills, Garry & Sheffey, Archts., Blue- 
field. (Lately noted.) 

W. Va., Clarksburg—Fire Station—City 
will remodel] central fire station. Address 
City Mer. 

W. Va., Huntington—Courthouse—Cabell 
County will erect $118,000 addition to court- 
house; 2 stories; 65x107 ft.; brick and sand- 
stone; R. L. & Sidney L. Day, Archts., Hun- 
tington; bids opened Nov. 15. (Previously 
noted.) 


Dwellings 

Fla., Miami—Coral Gables, Inc, J. W. 
Ricketts, Supt. of Constr., will build 50 
dwellings in N. W. section of Coral Gables; 
Spanish design; 1 and 2 stories; H. Geo. 
Fink, Walter C. DeGarmo, Hampton & Eh- 
mann and Louis D, Brumm, Archts., all 
Miami; will also build 315,000 fire station; 
H. Geo. Fink, Archt.; also build sidewalks 
and boulevards, install water mains, power 
lines, ete. 

Fla., Miami Beach—City Builders’ Co. will 
erect $12,000 dwelling, Drexel Ave., near 
West St.; 2 stories; owner plans to erect 
number of additional dwellings in same vi- 
cinity. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—W. C. Hall Co. 
will develop new subdivision, Delawana 
Place, and erect number of Spanish bunga- 
lows and 2-story dwellings. 

Ky., Louisville—Basham-Coffey Realty Co. 
will erect $10,000 dwelling, 2113 Rutherford 
Ave. 

Ky., Louisville—Mrs. Blanche Murphy will 
erect $18,000 residence at Woodford Place. 


Md., Baltimore—Jas. T. Barker, 12 E. 
Read St., will erect 10 two-story, brick 
dwellings, 2224-42 W. Wexington St.; total 
cost about $35,000. 

Md., Baltimore—City & Suburban Realty 
Co., Harford Rd. and Hamilton Ave., will 
erect two 114-story frame bungalows, S. W. 
cor, Elmwood and Evergreen Aves., and 1 on 
Elmwood Ave., north of Evergreen Ave.; 
total cost $12,000. 

Md., Baltimore—Geo. Schnader, 2023 Mc- 
Elderry St.. will erect 5 two-story dwellings, 
N. W. side Penoak and S. W. Batavia Aves. ; 
20x34 ft.; frame; steam heat; total cost 
$15,000; plans and construction by owner. 

Md., Baltimore—Wm. P. Williamson, 4800 
Crosson Ave., will erect 2 two-story frame 
cottages, 404-10 Rossiter Ave. ; total cost $18,- 
000; 15x45 ft., steam heat; C. F. Langley, 
Archt.; Jos. German, Contr., 1331 N. Bond 
St., both Baltimore. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore—Jas. Keelty, 3600 Edmond- 
son Ave., will erect 124 dwellings each side 
of 400 and 500 blocks Edgewood St.; 3400 
and 3500 Franklin St., 600 block Allendale 
Ave. and 3600 block Harlem Ave.; 20x34 ft.; 
daylight type; brick fronts; tin and slag 
roof; pipeless furnaces; hardwood floors; 
tile baths; F. E. Beall, Archt., 306 St. Paul 
St.; Mr. Keelty will sublet roofing, heating, 
flooring and tile work. 


Md., Baltimore—Chas. R. Boblitz, 101 Rog- 
ers Ave., will erect 2 frame dwellings and 
garages, south side Rogers Ave., east of 
Hamlin Ave.; 2 stories; total cost about 
$10,000. 

Md., Baltimore—Geo. R. Morris, Morris 
Bldg., will erect brick dwelling, 615 Winan’s 
Way; cost $10,000; 214 stories; edge grain 
pine and oak floors; interior tile; slate roof; 
steam heat; electric wiring; plans and con- 
struction by owner. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore—Atlas Construction Co., 16 
E. Lexington St., will erect 19 brick dwell- 
ings, west side Robb St., near Clifton Park; 
hardwood floors; slag roofs; stone founda- 
tions; electric lights; steam or pipeless fur- 





nace heat; John R. Forsythe, Archt., 16 E. 
Lexington St., Baltimore; owner builds and 
sub-lets flooring, roofing, heating and light- 
ing. 

Md., Baltimore—Bowling Construction 
Corp., Norfolk and Oakfield Aves., will erect 
16 two-story dwellings, S. W. cor. Oakley Ave. 
and Pimlico Rd., and 11 on N. W. side Oak- 
ley Ave., west of Pimlico Rd.; brick; 20x32 
ft.;‘ slag roofs; steam heat; total cost $80,- 
000; Stanislaus Russell, Archt., 11 E. Lex- 
ington St., Baltimore; owner builds. (Late- 
ly noted.) ; 

Md., Baltimore—Eleanor M. Race, 416 
Lake <Ave., will erect 2-story cottage, 414 
Lake Ave.; cost $10,200; frame. 

Md., Baltimore—Chas. Herbold & Sons, 
2768 W. North Ave., will erect 5 two-story 
dwellings, N. E. side Hamilton and Sefton 
Aves.; frame; 26x35 ft.; pipeless furnace 
heat; asphalt slate roofs; tile and hardwood 
floors, electric lights; total cost $13,000; F. 
E. Beall, Archt., 306 St. Paul St., Baltimore; 
owner is building. 

Mid., Baltimore—Mueller Construction Co., 
Gunther Bldg., will erect 8 dwellings, 3400- 
14 Oakenshaw Place; 2% stories; brick; to- 
tal cost $60,000. 

Md., Sandy Spring—Dr. Wm. H. Hough, 
Stoneleigh Courts, Washington, D. C., pur- 
chased Girls’ Friendly Society’s property and 
plans to erect $30,000 brick residence. 

Miss., Vicksburg—W. F. Smith plans to 
erect $15,000 residence; also purchased 75 
lots near Country Club, Park Addition and 
plans to erect dwellings as demand justifies. 


Miss., Vicksburg—Louis Cashman, Bus. 
Mgr., Evening Post, will erect $10,000 resi- 
dence. 

Miss., Vicksburg—Mike Morrissey contem- 
plates erecting $10,000 residence. 

Mo., St. Louis—Chas. Teuever, 6325 Henry 
St., will erect two'1-story tenement houses, 
4917-25 Upton St.; 31x46 ft.; gravel roofs; 
hot air heat; total cost $10,000; plans and 
construction by owner. 

Mo., St. Louis—Miay B & Investment Co., 
808 Chestnut St., will erect $10,000 two-story 
tenement house, 3716 S. Compton St.; 34x50 
ft.; composition roof; steam heat; Oliver J. 
Popp, Archt., Odd Fellows Bldg.; owner 
builds. 

Mo., St. Louis—Louis S. Schaffer, 4975 
Northland St., will erect $15,000 two-story 
tenement house, 4969-71 Spaulding St.; 44x 
51 ft.; composition roof; hot water heat; 
plans and construction by owner. 

Mo., St. Louis—Security Construction Co., 
Inc., A. W. Saegesser, Pres., 204 Wainwright 
Bldg., incorporated to erect dwellings and 
flats; E. H. Paulus, Archt., 4955 Northland 
Ave.; L. E. Jeffrey, Constr. Engr., 204 Wain- 
wright Bldg.; both St. Louis. : 

Mo., Springfield—E. W. Meyer will erect 
residence on Grand St. 

Mo., Springfield—J. C. Peightel will erect 
residence on Grand St. 

Mo., Springfield—Dr. Harry Squibb will 
erect residence on Grand St. 

Mo., Springfield—W. C. Starwall will erect 
residence on Grand St. 

N. C., Greensboro—Pierce C. Rucker plans 
to erect residence near Carolina Ave. and 
2nd St. 

N. C., Winston-Salem—C. F. Benbow will 
erect $10,000 residence, Ardmore Ave.; 9 
rooms. 

Tex., Austin—Ed Rhodes Wroe rejected 
bids to erect residence and will not build at 
present. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Austin—John C. Ross, 317 Cong Ave., 
will erect residence in Enfield Addition; 2 
stories; frame and stucco; cost $14,000; Gie- 








secke & Harris, Archts., Littlefield Bldg., Aus- 
tin. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Dallas — John W. Carpenter will 
erect $15,000 residence, block 8, Highland 
Park; 2 stories; brick veneer. 

Tex., Dallas—Elmer Crist will erect $11,- 
000 residence, 3606 Princeton Ave., High- 
land Park; 2 stories; brick veneer.’ 

Tex., Dallas—Harry E. Johnson will erect 
$12,000 residence, 3918 Gillon Ave., Highland 
Park; 2 stories; brick veneer. 

Tex., Dallas—W. H. Scarland will erect 
$10,000 residence, block 12, Highland Park; 
2 stories; brick veneer. 

Tex., Dallas—Joseph Schwartz will crect 
3 brick veneer dwellings, in Highland Park, 
block 10, $12,000, block 1, Mt. Vernon Fegts., 
$8500 and block 6, $25,000. 

Tex., Dallas—Walter Whetley, agent, has 
permits to erect brick veneer dwelling, block 
17, Beverly, and frame dwelling and garage, 
block 44, both Highland Park; 2 stories; 
total cost $33,000. 

Tex., Del Rio—C. M. Yates will remodel 1- 
story frame rooming house and erect second- 
story addition; 22 bed rooms; Morris & 
Noonan, Archts.-Engrs., Houston Bldg., San 
Antonio; will soon call for bids. 

Tex., El Paso—Geo. Reeder will erect 
$10,000 residence in Cadwallader tract. 

Tex., Fort Worth—D. Pertwood will erect 
2 brick veneer bungalows in Forest Park; 
total cost $19,000. 

Tex., Port Arthur—John C. Glasgow will 
remodel residence; P. G. Silber & Co., Archts., 
331 Bedell Bldg., San Antonio. 

Tex., San Antonio—Mrs. Henry Lieck will 
erect second-story addition to residence on 
Broadway opposite Brackenridge Park; Har- 
vey P. Smith, Archt., Nat. Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., San Antonio. 

Tex., San Antonio—Dr. James Nixon will 
‘erect 2-story, hollow tile and stucco resi- 
dence; Beverly W. Spillman, Archt., Alamo 
Nat. Bank Bldg., San Antonio. 

Tex., San Antonio—Dr, A. L. Curry will 
erect residence in Alamo Heights; H. T. 
Phelps, Archt., Hicks Bldg., San Antonio. 

Tex., San Antonio—Joe Frost will erect 
country residence on Frost Ranch, Babcock 
Rd.; tile and stucco; John M. Marrfott, 
Archt., Frost Bldg., San Antonio, will prob- 
ably soon call for bids. 

Tex., Taylor—C. B. Challenner will erect 
2-story dwelling; cost $9000; also 2 dwell- 
ings, cost $3000 each; all frame; Giesecke & 
Harris, Archts., Littlefield Bldg., Austin; 
will probably soon call for bids. 

Tex., Waco—R. O. Beach will erect $22,- 
000 residence; 2 stories and part basement; 
72x34 ft.; hollow tile and stucco; Jas. P. 
Baugh, Archt., First State Bank Bldg., 
Waco. 

Va., Suffolk—Harry L. Jacobs, Chmn., 
Chamber of Commerce Housing Comm., and 
others plan to incorporate under name of 
Industrial Housing Corp., issue stock and buy 
land to erect 100 dwellings for negroes and 
later erect another 100, development to be 
known as Colored Industrial City of Suffolk, 
Va.: cost $600 to $1000 each; frame bun- 
galow type; 5 to 7 rooms; tin roofs; pine 
floors; sites 50x150 ft., with cement walks; 
plan to rent in blocks of 25 and 50 direct 
to manufacturers, who will in turn rent to 
tenants; 2 blocks of 50 each have already 
been rented to Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co. and Bell Hosiery Mills. 

W. Va., Charleston—Reed Bigley Co. will 
erect $12,000 dwelling, west side Highland 
Ave., near Reach St.; 28x26 ft.; brick and 
tile; 8 rooms. 

W. Va., Clarksburg 





J. Edgar Long will re- 
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model old Harrison residence, Buckhannon 
Ave. and Harrison St.; cost $15,000. 


Government and State 

Ark., Hot Springs National Park—Constr. 
Quartermaster, Army and Navy General Hos- 
pital, states authority to construct non-com- 
missioned officers’ quarters has been with- 
drawn, (Lately noted.) 

Ga., Fort Benning—Oflficers’ Quarters, Hos- 
pital—Constructing Quartermaster will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 16 for construction of 
6 double sets of officers’ quarters and 53- 
story reinforced concrete hospital building, 
48x288 ft., fireproof, brick and tile, together 
with heating plant and mess hall and kitchen 
building; separate proposals for hospital 
buildings and for officers quarters; plans 
and specifications from Constr. Quartermas- 
ter. 

N. C., Asheville—Post Office and Court- 
house—Treasury Dept., Jas. A. Wetmore, 
Act. Supervising Archt., Washington, D. C., 
will receive bids until Nov. 6 for construc- 
tion of new stud partitions and for changes 
in mechanical equipment in basement of post 
office and courthouse to provide new swing 
room; drawings and specifications from Cus- 
todian at site or from office Supervising 
Archt. 

Tex., Aransas Pass—Coast Guard Station 
—United States Coast Guard, Washington, 
is reported to erect $35,000 coast guard sta- 
tion. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 


Ark., Conway—Dr. B. W.  Torreson is 
chmn. of campaign comm. to erect $30,000 
hospital. 

Fla., Jacksonville—St. Luke's Hospital, 
Dr. Ralph N. Greene, Director, plans to 
erect children’s and maternity wards; cost 
about $60,000. 

Fla., Miami Beach—Carl W. Winkler, 
Miami Beach, is promoting plans for erec- 
tion of Riviera combination hotel, hospital 
and sanitarium; cost of main building, $2,- 
500,000, annex buildings, $500,000; install 
$25,000 pipe organ; hospital equipment, $300,- 
000; furniture and equipment of rooms, 
lobby, Palm Room, lounge, kitchen, dining 
room, billiard room, gymnasium, etc., $1,- 
080,000; hollow fireprooe and inter‘or tile; 
metal ceilings; hardwood and concrete floors; 
plaster board; metal doors; vaults; mail 
chutes; vault lights; ventilators; ornamen- 
tal terra cotta; rolling partitions; steel sash 
and trim; wire glass; J. E. 0. Pridmore, 
Archt., First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago; bids 
opened in about 90 days. Address Mr. 
Winkler. (Previously noted.) 

Ky., Murray—Wm. Mason Memorial Hos- 
pital will erect east wing addition; 3 stories 
and basement; kitchen in basement, first and 
second floors for patients, top floor for nurses’ 
quarters and recreation; roof garden. 

Mo., St. Louis—Citizens’ Bond Supervis- 
ory Comm., Harry Scullin, and others, ap- 
proved measure to erect $85.000 building for 
women employees at Koch Hospital, also for 
eonstruction of walks at Institute for Feeble- 
Minded and purchase of 1 motor pumping en- 
gine, 1 ladder truck and 9 cars for asst. 
fire chiefs. 

Okla., Henryetta—Central Trades and La- 
bor Council plans to erect Union Hospital; 
25 private beds and 2 wards. 

S. C., Chester—Chester Sanatorium plans 
to erect 3-story addition; brick; about 20 
rooms; install equipment; will brick veneer 
present structure. 

Tenn., Memphis—Board of Managers of 
Methodist Hospital, Rev. L. H. Estes, Sec., 
will open bids Nov. 8 for erection of fire- 
proof hospital; cost about $250,000; 4 stories, 





235x46 ft.; 1-story wing, 48x48 ft.;  rein- 
forced concrete and brick; concrete and ter- 
razzo floors; tar and gravel roof; hollow 
fireproof and interior tile; plaster board; 
metal doors: vault; vault lights; mechan- 
ical ventilators; ornamental terra cotta; 
steel sash and trim; wire glass; high pres- 
sure steam and vacuum return system of 
heat; electric lighting; 2 passenger elevat- 
ors and electric dumb waiter; address W. 
F. Shulz, Areht., Shrine Bldg., Memphis. 
(Previously noted.) 

Tex,, \ustia— State Board of Control, S. B. 
Cowell, Chmn., Austin, will erect $22,500 ad- 
dition to Confederate Women’s Hospital. 

Tex., San Antonio—Dr. Farmer's Sanita- 
rium will remodel and erect addition ; Seutter 
& Simons, Archts., Moore Bldg., San An- 
tonio; bids opened Oct. 20. 


Hotels and Apartments 


Fla., Miami—M. E. Cortina will erect $14.- 
600 apartment house, N. W. First St.; con- 
crete blocks; 4 apartments. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—Olympia Improve- 
ment Corporation, E, E. Meacham, Pres., will 
erect hotel. 

Ga., Atlanta — Wynne Claughton Realty 
Sales Corporation leased property at Carne- 
gie Way and Ellis Sts.; plans are being con- 
sidered for erection of hotel or office build- 
ing; cost $1,000,000; 156x98x139 ft.; 18 stories. 

Ga., Decatur—Wm. Arden will erect apart- 
ment house; 4 stor’es; brick. 

Ga., Stone Mountain — Alonzo Atkins, 
sirmingham, Ala., and O. F. Whittle, Nash- 


ville, Tenn., are promoting plans for $1.- 
000,000 hotel in connection with $5,000,000 
resort. (See M'scellaneous Construction.) 
Ky., Henderson—Chamber of Commerce 
is promoting plans for erection of hotel. 
Md., Ocean City—-S. M. Mason plans to 
erect hotel: details not determined. Ad- 
dress Thurman D. Mason. (See Machinery 


Wanted—Building Material; Kitchen Equip- 
ment; Laundry Equipment: Refrigerators; 
Refrigeration (Automatic) ; Elevators ; Plumb- 
ing; Furnishings and Equipment; Heating 
Plant.) 

Miss., Vicksburg—Henry Reeves will erect 
$25,000 apartment house; brick. 

Mo., Branson—Crose Bros. 
30-room hotel. 

Mo., St. Louis—Edgepark Realty Con- 
struction Co., A. Blair Ridington, Pres., will 
erect 2-family apartment; S. J. Coultas, 
Archt., 2218 Tower Grove Ave., St. Louis. 


Mo., St. Louis—Security Construction Co., 
Inc., A. W. Saegesser, Pres., 204 Wainwright 
Bldg., will erect number of flats; E. H. Pau- 
lus, Archt., 4955 Northland Ave.; L. E. Jef- 
frey, Constr. Engr., 204 Wainwright Bldg. ; 
both St. Louis. (See Dwellings.) 

N. C., Charlotte—W. C. Harris will erect 
apartment, Eighth and Hawthorne Lane Sts.; 
3 stories; hardwood floors; tile baths; lime- 
stone trim; brick; vapor heating system; 
M, R. Marsh, Archt., Charlotte. 

N. C., Durham—Citizens Hotel Co. will in- 
corporate with capital stock of $1,000,000 to 
build hotel at Corcoran, Chapel Hill, Mar- 
ket and Parish Sts.; tentative plans provide 
for structure of 8 stories with roof garden, 
mezzanine and basement; lower portion of 
building to be Indiana granite and upper 
portion of rough face brick and tile; 200 
rooms; 12 stores; preliminary plans by Stan- 
hope S. Johnson, Lynchburg, Va.; Jno. A. 
Buchanan, Gen, .Chmn. of hotel executive 
committee. (Previously noted.) 

N. C., Greensboro—Chamber of Commerce 
and Real Estate Board are promoting erec- 
tion of $400,000 apartment building; 5 stories. 


plan to erect 





Tenn., Chattanooga—S, R. Read plans to 
erect apartment house; cost about $200,000; 
6 stories. 

Tenn., Knoxville—J. O. Andes will improve 
Dew Point Hotel; 20 rooms. 

Tex., Brownsville—Greenweir Hotel Co. 
will erect hotel; cost $375,000; 6 stories; 125 
rooms; Everson & Co., Arehts., Chicago, Il. 

Tex., Corsicana—Chamber of Commerce is 
negotiating with G. A. McGregor, Dallas, for 
erection of 5-story, 96 room hotel. 

Tex., Dallas—Mrs. Arthur 
erect apartment house; cost 
rooms; brick veneer. 

Tex., Houston—Ed. C. Smith plans to erect 
hotel. 

Tex., San Antonio—Nathan Katz will erect 
two brick apartment buildings, Courtland 
Place; J. Clyde Williams, Archt., Moore 
Bldg., San Antonio. 

W. Va., Charleston—Manuel Mushkin will 
erect $30,000 apartment, 1612 Virginia St.; 3 
stories; brick and tile; 39x86 ft. 

W. Va., Huntington—Fifth Avenue Hotel 
will remodel and erect 3-story addition to 
building; 36 rooms with bath; will also pro- 
vide for cafeteria dining room to accommo- 
date 250. 


Hurley will 
$15,500; 20 


Miscellaneous 

Fla., Ocala—Resort—Silver Springs South 
Beach Co., will erect tourist hotel, clubhouse 
and pavilion; hotel to be of stuceo; dance 
hall, roof garden, casino and billiard hall. 

Fla., Tampa—Interstate Investment Co. 
will expend $1,000,000 for following facili- 
ties: 1 story wharf shed, 600x150 ft.; ter- 
minal warehouse, 120x600 ft., 3 stories; to- 
bacco warehouse, 60x500 ft., 1 story; gen- 
eral merchandise warehouse, 150x200 ft., 2 
stories; cold storage warehouse 250,000 cu. 
ft.; reinforced concrete and steel; mill con- 
struction and open joists; concrete and wood 
floors; metal doors; ventilators; rolling par- 
titions; steel sash and trim; wire glass; 
bids probably opened Dec. 1. Address Lock- 
wood, Green & Co., Engrs., 1530 Healey Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ga., Stone Mountain—Pavilion, ete.— 
Alonzo Atkins, Birmingham, Ala., and O. 
F. Whittle, Nashville, Tenn., are promoting 
plans for $250,000 swimming pool and pa- 
vilion in connection with $5,000,000 resort 


development. (See Miscellaneous Construc- 
tion. 
Tenn., Knoxville—Clyde McCoy, M. A. 


Morgan and T. A. MeMillan are promoting 
erection of 4-story building; cost $100,000; 
first floor, shops and heating apparatus; sec- 
ond floor, storage room, repair shop; audi- 
torium to seat 5000; 20,000 sq. ft.; third 
floor, waiting room and parking room. 


Tex., Fort Worth—Clubhouse—Neil P. An- 
derson is receiving bids to erect clubhouse : 
cost $15,000; 50x75 ft.: 2 stories; Jos. R. 
Pelich, Archt., W. T. Waggoner Bldg., Fort 
Worth. 

Va., Bristol—Undertaking—Huff & Camp- 
bell, Ine., Robert L. Pennington, Pres., capi- 
tal $40,000, is erecting 2-story funeral home 
at cost of $35,000; location Pennsylvania 
Ave. and McDowell St.; brick; stone trim; 
apartments on second floor; garage in rear; 
Cc. B. Kearfott, Archt., Bristol. 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Etc. 


Ky., Louisville—Louisville Ry. Co., Jas. P. 
Barnes, Pres., will erect $1,250,000 interurban 
union station; 200x500 ft.; lower floors for 
stores, waiting room and car sheds; offices 
above; Joseph and Joseph, Archts., Louis- 
ville; plans not completed. (Previously 


noted.) 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of ad vantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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La., Baton Rouge—Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R., F. L. Thompson, Ch. Engr., 
Chicago, will erect freight and passenger de- 
pot; cost $500,000 ; former 524 ft.; 2 stories; 
brick; slate roof; latter 380 ft.; 2 stories; 
brick trimmed with stone; bids in about 3 
weeks. (Lately noted.) 


N. C., Lexington—Southern Railway, A. 
A. Woods, Ch. Engr., Lines West, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, will erect passenger depot; con- 
tractors are estimating. 

Tex., Ennis—Texas Electric Railway will 
erect $17,000 station, North Dallas and West 
Baylor Sts. Address the superintendent. 

Va., Falls Church — Washington-Virginia 
Ry., C. A. S. Sinclair, Ch. Eng., will erect 
station including drug store and post or- 
fice. 


Schools 


Ala., Auburn—Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute will erect Erskine Ramsay Engineering 
Hall; cost about $200,000. 

Ark., Siloam Springs—John E. Brown 
College will erect infirmary; 54x34 ft.; four 
hospital wards; R. N. Allen, head of con- 
struction department at college. (Previously 
noted.) 

D. C., Washington — George Washington 
University, Dr. Wm. Mather Lewis, Pres., 
will erect building on 21st St. between G and 
H Sts., fot department of arts and sciences; 
cost $250,000; 4 stories; 125x65 ft. 

Fla., Kendall—Dade County Board of 
Commrs., Miami, D. L. Killian, Commr, for 
District No. 4, Kendall, plans to erect 7 
buildings near Kendall, including industrial 
school and detention home for boys, indus- 
trial school and detention home for girls, 
homes for indigent men and women and 
hospital; details have not been determined. 
(Lately noted.) 

Fla., Tallahassee—Board of Public In- 
struction, F. C. Moor, Chmn., will erect, en- 
large and improve buildings; cost $150,000; 
brick; slate roof; hardwood floors; steam 
heat; Edwards & Sayward, Archts., 609 
Chamber Commerce Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (Late- 
ly noted.) 

Ky., Leitchfield—School Board plans _ to 
erect school to accommodate 600. 

Ky., Paducah—County Board of Education 
will erect Woodville school, noted burned. 

La., Hico—Lincoln—Parish School Board 
will receive bids Oct. 19 to erect addition to 
school; cost $10,000; seven rooms; frame; 
composition shingled roof; J. W. Smith, 
Archt., Monroe. Address H. L. Camphere, 
Ruston, La. (Lately noted.) 


La., Montgomery—Grant Parish School 
Board, Colfax, La., will erect building; cost 
$70,000 ; 2 stories; brick; auditorium to seat 
500; 12 class rooms; J W. Smith, Archt., 
Monroe, La. 

Miss., Biloxi—City will vote Nov. 16 on 
$110,000 bonds to erect 3 sclivols. Address 
Board of Education. 


Miss., Jackson—Schoo] Board will erect 
junior high school and school for negroes; 
cost $300,000. 

Mo., Springfield—School Board let con- 
tract for concrete framework for Pipkin high 
school to Thos. D. Carter Construction Co. 
at $66,000; school under construction. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 

Mo., Spring Garden—School Board will 
erect school; cost $25,000; bonds voted. 

Miss., Vicksburg—School Board will erect 
Junior high school; cost $225,000; also Col- 
ored school; cost $100,000; will also improve 
3 schools; cost $75,000. 

Mo., Hunnewell—Hunnewell School Dist. 
will erect building; $20,000 bonds _ voted. 
(Lately noted.) 
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N. C., Bethania—County Board of Educa- 
tion, Winston-Salem, will erect building; cost 
$100,000; W. C. Northup, Archt., Winston- 
Salem; bids about Dec. 1. (Lately noted.) 

N. C., Chapel Hill—University of North 
Carolina plans to erect 3 dormitories; cost 
$336,000. Address The President. 

N. C., Guilford College—Guilford County 
Board of Education, Greensboro, will erect 
buildipg ; cost $40,000; 16,275 sq. ft.; hollow 
fireproof tile; brick, frame and tile; asbestos 
shingled roof; wood and concrete floors; ven- 
tilators; W. C. Northup, Archt., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; bids opened Oct. 23. (Lately 
noted.) 

N. C., Winston-Salem—City, Chas. M. Craw- 
ford, Supt. Bldg. Construction, will receive 
bids about Nov. 1 for erection of West End 
Grade School; bids on construction, heating, 
plumbing and electrical work; cost $225,000; 
32 rooms and auditorium. 

Ss. €., Columbia—School Board will re- 
ceive bids until Oct. 3 to erect negro 
school, Williams Street; Wilson & Berry- 
man, Archts, Columbia. 

S. C., Lane—School Board, J. D. Plowden, 
Chmn., will receive bids until Oct. 31 for 
the erection of school building; 6 class 
rooms, auditorium; brick and frame; zine 
sh'ngle roof; wood floors; plans from W. 
D. Harper, Archt., Florence, 8S. C., and at 
Columbia Builders Exchange, Columbia. 

S. C., Rock Hill—School Board will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 1 for completion of 
dormitory at Winthrop College; plans and 
specifications at office _f Edwards & Say- 
ward, Archts., 609 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


Tenn., Chattanooga — School Board will 
erect addition to Third District school; Ben 
Hunt, Archt., Chattanooga. 


Tenn., Eagleville—School Board will re- 
build burned high school; cost $20,000; 1st 
floor, 60x90 ft.; 2nd floor, 28x36 ft.; con- 
erete and stucco; composition floors; 1st 
floor concrete, 2nd floor wood; Delco lights; 
rolling partitions; bids Oct. 19. Address E. 
L. Williams, Eagleville. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Commerce—East Texas State Teach- 
ers’ College will erect building; cost $75,000. 

Tex., Dallas—Board of Education, T. C. 
Middlebrook, Pres., will erect negro school; 
cost $15,000; 1 story; 5 rooms; brick and 
stone; Giesecke & Harris, Archts., Little- 
field Bldg., Austin; day labor. 

Tex., Galveston—Board of Education plans 
to erect 4 buildings; cost $300,000; hollow 
fireproof and interior tile; composition and 
tile roof; wood, cement and mastic floors; 
metal doors; vaults; ornamental terra cotta; 
wire glass;; plans from Wm. B. Ittner, 
St. Louis, Mo. Dewitt & Lemon, Asso. 
Archts., Dallas, Texas. 


Tex., Llano—Board of Education, W. O. 
Jenkins, Supt. of Schools, plans to erect 
high school; cost $50,000. 

Tex., Lubbock—State Board of Public In- 
struction, S. B. Cowell, Chmn., Locating Com- 
mittee, Austin, has not selected Sanguinet, 
Staats, Hedrick & Pate, Fort Worth, as 
architects for Texas Technological College as 
lately reported; will probably select archi- 
tect at meeting on Oct. 20. 

Tex., Mercedes—A. & M. College, College 
Station, W. T. Bizzell, Pres., will erect ex- 
perimental station building; cost $50,000. 

Tex., Nixon—School Board will erect 2 
schools; cost $75,000; 2 stories; brick; C. T. 
Page & Bro., Archts., Austin. 

Tex., San Antonio—Board of Education, 
Dr. W. H. Hargis, Pres., will advertise for 
bids for repairing and remodeling Sam Hous- 
ton High School; cost about $10,000. 

Tex., San Saba—School Board will erect 
building; cost $40,000; semi-fireproof; stone; 
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wood and concrete floors; metal ceilings; 
steel sash and trim; wire glass; L. Har- 
rington & Co., Archts., Houston Building, 
San Antonio. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Smithville—Board of Education, C. 
C. Black, Secy., will receive bids until Nov. 
5 to erect 2-story high school; cost $65,000; 
concrete frame, brick walls, fireproof; stair- 
ways; wood floors; alternate bids on metal 
frame windows; hot air heating; H. F. 
Kuehne, Archt., 824 Littlefield Bldg., Austin. 
(Lately noted.) 

Tex., Tyler—Board of Education will erect 
school and remodel buildings; cost $250,000; 
former, brick, stone and reinforced con- 
crete; DeWitt & Lemmon, Dallas, and Wm. 
B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., Architects. 

W. Va., Adamston—Board of Education of 
Coal Dist. will erect high school; bids called 
for Jan. 1; E. J. Wood & Son, Archts., Loun- 
des Bldg., Clarksburg. (Previously noted.) 

W. Va., Bluefield—Concord State College 
will erect physical education bldg., includ- 
ing concrete swimming pool; cost $140,000; 
brick and limestone; 4 stories; dressing 
rooms, locker rooms, office rooms, gallery 
and social room, (Lately noted.) 

W. Va., Fort Gay—Butler Dist. Board of 
Education, P. E. Vicars, Sec., will complete 
7-room brick building; bids opened Oct. 27; 
revised plans by J. R. Gieske, Archt., 218 
First Natl. Bank, Huntington. (Previously 
noted.) 

W. Va., Huntington—School Board receives 
bids until Nov. 26 to erect Lincoln Junior 
High school; cost $200,000; fireproof; 3 
stories ; 230x146 ft.; terra cotta; brick; 
Richard M. Bates, Archt., 414 Eleventh St., 
Huntington ; also New Douglass High School; 
Wm. F. Diehl, Archt.; additions to Emmans 
School; Day & Day, Archts.; Monroe grade 
school; Meanor & Handloser, Archts., all 
Huntington. (Lately noted.) 

.W. Va., Welch—School Board will receive 
bids until Oct. 30 to erect building; Mahood 
& Van Dusen, Archts., Bluefield. 


Stores 

Fla., Miami—Coral Gables, Inc., will build 
$50,000 store; arcade; 18 storerooms; 220-ft. 
frontage with wings; patio about 90 ft. 
square; promenade tile roof; tile pavilion; 
Spanish Colonial type; W. C. DeGarmo, 
Archt., Miami. 

Fla., Orlando—U. G. Station plans to erect 
store and office building; cost $150,000. 

Fla., West Palm Beach — Chas, Kennedy 
will erect 1-story market building; cost $10,- 
000. 

Ky., Hazard—Taulbee & Co. will erect 
building; cost $25,000; contract at once. 

Ky., Hazard—Middleberg & Hyman, Lo- 
gan, W. Va., will erect $50,000 building, 
Main St.; contract at once. 

Ky., Lothair—Jesse Morgan and others 
will erect building, Railroad St.; cost $25,- 
000; contract at once. 


La., Shreveport—Katzenstein, Weiner & 
Loeb, Box 208, Shreveport, will receive bids 
until Nov. 5 to erect building; cost $300,000; 
fireproof; 81x150 ft.; steel frame and con- 
crete; interior tile; Barrett roof; hardwood 
and concrete floors; metal doors; _ venti- 
lators; ornamental terra cotta; steel sash 
and trim; wire glass; ornamental terra 
cotta; two high speed passenger and one 
freight elevator, all electric; hydraulic side 
walk lift, dumb waiter; Jones, Roessle, Olch- 
ner & Weiner, Archts., Ardis Bldg., Shreve- 
port. (Lately noted.) 

Miss., Jackson—Boston Shoe Store plans 
to erect addition to building; 125 ft. long. 

Mo., St. Louis—Michael Zeller will erect 
2-story store and dwelling; cost $15,000; 
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29xS7 ft.; composition roof; furnace heat; 
J. P. Schaefer, Archt., 122 E. Schirmer St., 
St. Louis. 

Mo., St. Louis—Corinne Realty Co. (sub- 
Sidiary of Stix, Baer, & Fuller Dry Goods 
Co.) will erect S-story annex to Grand- 
Leader Store. 

N. C., Winston-Salem—fF, 
stone trim; tile floor in lobby; 
proof; 2 stories and basement: 
stone trim; tile floors in lobby; Barrett roof; 
fifteen offices on second floor; L. J. Burge, 
Archt.; J. L. Crouse, Contr., Greensboro, 


Raiff will erect 
Sarrett roof; 
face brick; 


N. C. J. Libes & Son, Winston-Salem, ex- 
eavating work. 
S. C., Greenville—Realty Development 


Corporation will erect building: cost $10,000; 


2 store rooms. 

Tex., Dallas—Rosser J. Coke will erect 1- 
story brick store; cost $19,000. 

Va., Roanoke—Norfolk & Western R. R., 
W. P. Wiltsee, Act. Ch. Engr.. Roanoke, will 
erect addition to commissary; cost $25,000. 

W. Va., Charleston — Syrian American 
Building Co.. Ine., will erect $10,000 store, 
Brown St.; 52x64 ft.; brick and tile. 








W. Va., Huntington—Jas. J. Weiler & 
Sons will erect building on Second Ave- 
nue at Elm street. 

Warehouses 

Fla., Jacksonville—Great Atlantic & Pa- 

cific Tea Co. will not erect warehouse as 


lately reported. 


Ky., Louisville—Belknap Hardware & Mfg. 
Co., Wm, Hayburn, [Tres., plans to erect an- 
other warehouse; 7 stories; fireproof. 


Ky., Owensboro—T. G. Holeman and Jno. 
Woolfolk will promote erection of two ware- 
houses; cost $10,000; fireproof. 

Md., will erect 


cost about 


Salisbury—Feldman Bros. 
warehouse, West Railroad Ave.; 
$250,000; 2 stories; 40x100 ft. 


Tenn., Knoxville—Clyde McCoy, T. A. Mc- 
Milland and M. A. Morgan will erect building 
at Church St. and Central Ave.; 4 stories; 
65,000 sq. ft. floor space; fireproof; first 
floor for bakery; second, auto storage for 
about 200 cars; third, shops; fourth, 45 
apartments; R. F. Graf & Sons, Archts., 
Knoxville. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Bank and Office 


Miss., Biloxi—Peoples Bank, O. G. Swet- 
man, Cashr., will remodel bank building and 
erect fireproof brick building adjoining; 
metal ceilings; vaults; wood, tile and con- 
crete floors; lighting fixtures; install new 
heating plant; total cost about $16,000; T. 
W. Harkness, Archt.; O. E. Thompson, 
Contr.; both Biloxi. (lately noted.) 

Miss., Jackson—Lamar Life Insurance Co., 
C. W. Welty, Vice-Pres., will erect $560,000 
office building on old Hotel Norvell site; 10 
stories and tower; reinforced concrete, steel, 
stone, brick and terra cotta; Barrett roof; 
first 2 floors, 82x120 ft., remainder 60x120 ft.; 
cement floors; marble trim in lobby; San- 
guinet, Staats & Hedrick, Fort Worth, Tex., 
and N. W. Overstrect, Jackson, Asso. Archts.: 
Sumner-Sollit Co., Contr., San Antonio, Tex., 
Chicago, Iil.; Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., has contract to drive 385 con- 
crete piles; Northwestern Terra -Cotta Co., 


Chicago, contr. for terra cotta. (Contracts 
for plumbing, heating, electric wiring and 


elevators lately noted.) 


Churches 

Ark., Fort Smith—First Christian Chuzeh 
will erect $40,000 Sunday School building; 
58x96 ft.; Alabama stone; concrete and wood 
floors; slate roof; metal doors; steel trim; 
wire glass; gas steam radiators; A. C. 
Chisholm, Archt., 800 Garrison Ave.; Z. S. 
Rambo & Co., Contrs., 402 Kennedy Bldg., 


both Fort Smith; electrical work not tet. 
(Lately noted.) 
Fla., Jacksonville—First Baptist Church, 


Hogan and Church Sts., Rev. Len G. Brough- 
ton, Pastor, will alter and erect additions 
to building; cost $40,000; Mark & Sheftall, 
Archts.; P. J. Gaalespie, Contr., both Jack- 
sonville. 

Miss., Port Gibson—Baptist Church will 
erect $15,000 building; 75x55 ft.; pressed 
or face brick; composition roof; concrete 
basement, frame auditorium; Jas. E. Greene, 


Archt., Birmingham, Ala.: H. E. Hester, 
Contr., Fondren, Miss.; hot air heating 
plant and electrical work not let. (Lately 
noted.) 


Md., Salisbury—St. Peter’s M. E. Church 
will erect $39,290 parish house on _ St. 
Peter’s St.; Pusey & Morris Co., Contrs., 
Salisbury. 





N. C., Charlotte—Tenth Ave. Presbyterian 
Chureh, Dr. J. R. Alexander, Chmn., Bldg. 
Comm., is erecting $18,000 Sunday school ad- 


dition at rear of present structure; 47x50 
ft., 3 stories with basement; brick; audi- 
torium, classrooms, kitchen, dining room, 


etc.; R. N. Payne, Contr.; Chas. W. Chris- 
tian, heating; Walker Thompson Co., plumb- 
ing; all Charlotte, 

S. C., Charleston—L. D. Long & Co. has 
permit to erect $13,000 Billy Sunday Taber- 
nacle in Marion Square. 


City and County 


Tex., Huntsville — Courthouse — Walker 
County, A. T. McKinney, Jr., Judge, will re- 
model and repair courthouse; new roof, 
metal ceilings, concrete floors, painting, etc.; 
John MeLelland, <Archt., 309 Woolworth 
Bldg., Houston; C. H. Allen, Contr., Hunts- 
ville. (Lately noted.) 





Tex., Victoria—Jail—Victoria County will 
repair jail; install new cells; concrete floor 
on second floor; Southern Steel Co., San An- 
tonio, contr, at $14,500. 


Dwellings 
Fla., Miami Beach—fF. J. Osius will erect 
$50,000 residence, Washington Ave., near 
Lincoln Rd.; 115x100 ft.; concrete and con- 


crete block; tile roof; hardwood and tile 
floors; hollow fireproof and interior tile; 
Kiehnel & Elliott, Archts., John B. Orr, 


Contr., both Miami. (Lately noted.) 


Md., Baltimore—Morris Eisen, Warner and 
Ostend Sts., will erect $30,000 residence, 
3200 Hilton Ave.; 2 stories; 43x44 ft., brick; 
hot water heat; Stanislaus Russell, Archt., 
11 E. Lexington St.; C. W. Littleton & Son, 
Contrs., 43138 Liberty Hghts. Ave.; both Bal- 
timore. (Lately noted.) 


Md., Baltimore—W. Frost Moore, 531 W. 
40th St., will erect 2%4-story residence, N. 
W. cor. Wickford Rd. and Hepburn Path; 
brick ; 36x25 ft.; slate roof; hot water heat; 
cost $11,500; J. S. Downing, Archt.-Contr., 
2600 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore. (Late- 
ly noted.) a 

Mo., Bethany—Alfred M. Justice will erect 
residence on farm west of Bethany; Chas. 
Vinson, Contr., Bethany. 


Mo., St. Louis—Modern Realty Co., 808 





Chestnut St., will erect 3 two-story tene- 
ments, 3140-44-48 Magnolia St.; 34x56 ft.; 
tar and gravel roofs; furnace heat; total 
cost $30,000; Oliver Popp, Archt., Odd Fel- 
lows Bldg.; Jacob Rubin, Contr., 808 Chest- 
nut St.:; both St. Louis. 

Mo., St. Louis—Paul Schmitt, 4549 Fair 
St., will erect 38 two-story dwellings, 4247- 
51-55 Obear St.; total cost $15,000; 24x27 ft.; 
asphalt shingle roofs; furnace heat; Guar- 
antee Construction Co., Archt.-Contr., Wain- 
wright Bldg., St. Louis, 

Tex., Austin—Geo. Wesley, 913 Cong Ave., 
will erect $15,000 residence, 3207 Duval 
St.: S rooms, 2 baths and sleeping porch; 
brick veneer; concrete and oak flooring; 
shingle roof; A. W. Johns, Contr., W. 6th 
St.; J. O. Buaas, hot air heating, $495; John 
L. Martin, electrical work ; all Austin, (Late- 
ly noted.) 

Tex., Dallas—C. J. Farwell will erect $20,- 
000 residence, Avalon St.; 48x64 ft.; brick 
veneer; tile roof; quartered white oak floors; 
interior tile; electric lights; heating, $1400; 


W. A. Cooke, Archt.; J. D. Pope, Contr., 
2712 N. Washington St., both Dallas. (Late- 


ly noted.) 

Tex., El Paso—J. B. Paden will erect 2 
bungalows On Douglas St.; cost $4000 each ; 
Geo. Reeder, Contr., El Paso; these are in 
addition to two $5500 dwellings under con- 
struction in Fruitvale tract. 

Tex., Ennis—J. S. Cain let contract to 
ercct $10,000 residence, W. Knox St. 

Tex., Fort Worth—J. R. Black will erect 
$10,500 residence in Morningside Addition; 
40x60 ft.; brick veneer; clay tile roof; oak 
floors: gas steam radiators; Earl T. Glas- 
gow, Archt.; W. W. McCaskill, Contr., both 
Fort Worth. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Houston—Wm. A. Kirkland will 
erect $20,000 English type residence at Mt. 
Vernon and Bethea Sts.; 2 stories; brick and 
half timber; Thos. M. Murray, Contr., Hous- 
ton. 

Tex., Lamesa—M. Shaw will erect $14,000 
residence; Peters & Haynes, Archts., Lub- 
bock, Tex.; W. A. Jones, Contr., Lamesa. 


Tex., Lubbock—Dr. J. T. Krueger will 
erect $16,000 residence; Peters & Haynes, 
Archts.; Duval & Jackson, Contrs., both 
Lubbock. 

Tex., San Antonio—Dr, A. L. Curry will 
erect $9322 residence in Alamo Heights; 
Henry T. Phelps, Archt., Hicks Bldg.; F. 


E. Linville, Contr.; Kroeger Bros., heating 
and plumbing, $1630; all San Antonio. 

Tex., Waco—James & Harvey Fadal, Fa- 
dals Drug Store, will erect brick veneer 
residence, 28th and Lasker Sts.; J. W. Lind- 
lof, Contr., Waco. 

Tex., Waco—R. B. Albaugh, Pres., Texas 
Fireproof Storage Co., will erect $30,000 resi- 
dence, 22nd and Colcord Sts.; brick and hol- 
low fireproof tile; tile roof; hardwood, con- 
crete and tile floors; interior tile; steel sash 
and trim; steam heat; Milton W. Scott & 
Co., Archts.; G. J. Olson, Contr., both Waco. 
(Lately noted.) 

W. Va., Weston—C. D. Darlington is 
erecting number of frame dwellings; cost 
$4000 each; 33x39 ft.; concrete basements; 
pine floors; pipeless furnace heat, $125 
each; J. T. Moore, Archt.-Contr., Weston. 


Government and State 
Miss., Bay Springs—Postoffice—L. V. Ains- 
worth let contract to erect brick building 
to be used as postoffice. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 
Ky., Louisville—St, Joseph’s Infirmary will 
erect $1,500,000 hospital, Preston St. and 
Eastern Parkway; 7 stories; 300 beds; con- 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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crete and tile foundation; D. X. Murphy & 
Bro., Archts.; Struck Construction Co., 
Contr., both Louisville. (Previously noted.) 

Miss., Biloxi, Route No. 1—Jefferson Davis 
Beauvoir Soldiers’ Home, Elnathan Tartt, 
Supt., will erect $37,990 hospital; accommo- 
date 40; brick and tile; concrete floors; 
Johns-Manville composition roof; Theo. C. 
Link, Archt., Baton Rouge, La.; W. T. Beck- 
elhimer, Contr., Hattiesburg, Miss.; heating 
not decided. (Lately noted.) 


Mo., Kansas City—Lakeside Hospital will 
erect $115,000 building; J. R. Van Sant Con- 
struction Co., Contr., Dwight Bldg., Kan- 
gas City. 


Hotels and Apartments 


Ky., Paducah — Sloan Bros, will remodel 
building into seven apartments; hardwood 
floors; each apartment to have living room, 
dining alcove, kitchenette and dressing room; 
D. Harry Jamiesom, Archt., Paducah; Gus 
Lockwood, Contr.; H, B. Grimmer, paint- 
ing; Home Electric & Supply Co., elec- 
trical work; Langstaff-Orm Co., lumber aud 


mill work; Rhodes-Burford Co., ice-boxes 
and kitchen cabinets; Ed. D. Hannan, 
plumbing and heating; Paducah Electric 


Co., gas piping and stoves; Hart-Lockwood 
Co. tile floors, all Paducah. (Lately noted.) 
Miss., Richton—Mrs. W. M. Dorsett will 
erect building; cost $10,000; wood; 15 bed- 
rooms, lobby, sitting rooms, dining room 
and kitchen; W. T. Pope, Contr., Richton. 


Mo., St. Louis—F. A. Gorosky, 4521A Mc- 
Kinley St., will erect apartment building at 
750 Leland Ave., University City; cost $18,- 
000; 2 stories; 40x56 ft.; 4 suites; brick; 
tar and gravel roof; steam heat; Hy. A. 
Wagner, Contr., 742 Kingsland, St. Louis. 


Mo., St. Louis—P. O’Brien, 4049 Washing- 
ton Blvd., will erect $20,000 building; 34x 
45 ft.; brick and cement; composition roof; 
wood and tile floor; metal ceilings; interior 
tile; Fleshman Construction Co., Contr. and 
Archt., 4366 Swann St.; Cooksy Heating Co., 
steam heat, both St. Louis. 


N. C., Fayetteville—Community Hotel Co. 
will erect building; cost $300,000; 8 stories; 
95 rooms; steel and concrete; plaster board; 
interior tile; metal doors: vaults; mail 
chutes ; vault lights; ventilators; ornamental 
terra cotta; steel sash and trim; wire glass; 
Stiles S. Dixon, Fayetteville and Willard C. 
Rogers, Charlotte, Asso. Archts.; J. A. Jones 
Construction Co., Contr.; Tommey Plumbing 
& Heating Co., heating and plumbing, $49,- 
790; both Charlotte. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Dallas—T, E. Eubanks will erect 
apartment house at 3014-20 Maple St.; cost 
$35,000; 2 stories; 24 rooms; brick veneer: 
G. L. Grofford, Contr., Slaughter Bldg., Dal- 
las. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Dallas—Col. C. T. Herring will erect 


hotel; cost $96,000; J. D. Singleton, Contr., 
Dallas. 


Miscellaneous 


Fla., Fort Myers—Fair—Lee County Com- 
missioners will erect exhibit building for Lee 
County Fair; cost about $10,000; Pabor & 
Co., Contrs., Avon Park, Fla. 

La., Lake Charles—Clubhouse—Coastal 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Alfred Wetter- 
mark, Pres., Alexandria, will erect $10,000 
clubhouse; Herman Olivier, Contr., Lake 
Charles. (Lately noted). 

Tex., Fort Worth—Orphanage—Masonic 
Orphans’ Home and School will erect dormi- 
tory; cost $141,598; 170x94 ft.; 2 stories and 
basement; brick, stone and reinforced con- 
crete; tar and gravel roof; cement and tile 
floors; city lights; Herbert M. Greene Co., 
Archt., Dallas; E. 8S. Newcome, Contr., 717 





Dan Waggoner Bldg., Fort Worth; Brown & 


McLain, 2669 Vickery Blvd., Fort Worth, 
heating and plumbing, $18,658. (Lately 
noted.) 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Etc. 


Ala., Selma—Southern R. R., A. A. Woods, 
Ch. Eng., Cincinnati, Ohio, will erect station; 
cost $25,000; Smallman Brice Construction 
Co., Contr., sirmingham. (Lately noted.) 


Schools 
Fla., Milton—Spring Hill Consolidated 
School Dist. (Old Spring Hill, Thelma, Barn- 
hill and Indian Ford Dists.) will erect 
building; cost $12,947; 1 story; 6 classrooms 
and auditorium; brick; C. E. Emmett, Contr., 
Milton. (Lately noted.) 


Mo., Bowling Green—Board of Education, 
W. E. Kelpisch, Sec., will erect high school; 
cost $77,000; 3 stories; hollow fireproof tile 
and brick; Johns-Manville roof; hardwood 
and cement floors; ventilators; ornamental 
terra cotta in gymnasium; M. J. Geise, 
Archt., Quiney, Ill.; McCarthy Construction 
Co., Contr., St. Louis, Mo.; Modern Service 
& Supply Co., Bowling Green, heating and 
plumbing, $10,196. (Lately noted.) 


Mo., St. Joseph—School Board will erect 
addition to school cost $30,000; T. A. Ree- 
tor, Contr., St. Joseph. 

Mo., Westport (Station Kansas City)— 
School Board will erect school facing W. 
Fifth-second St.; cost $674,800; 132x200 ft.; 
7 stories; brick; terra cotta; gymnasium, 
swimming pool, manual training rooms and 
class rooms; roof garden; 2 passenger eleva- 
tors; Chas, A. Smith, Archt.; Fogel Con- 
struction Co., Contr., both Kansas City 
(Lately noted.) 

N. C., Greenville—Teachers’ College Trus- 
tees, F. C. Harding, Chmn., will construct 
additional power plant; Dermott Heating 
Co., Durham, contractor at $122,750. 

N. C., Lexington—High School Board will 
erect gymnasium and auditorium, latter to 
seat 12,000; brick and cement: Harry C. Bar- 
ton, Archt., Greensboro; D. K. Cecil’s Sons, 
Contrs., Lexington. (Previously noted.) 

N. C., Raleigh—North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering, Samuel 
F. Patterson, Chmn. of Bldg. Comm., will 
erect gymnasium; cost $215,700; 175x110 
ft.; brick; limestone trim: steel roof trusses; 
slate roof; steel sash; maple, pine and con- 
crete floors; ornamental terra cotta; ventila- 
tors; swimming pool; Hobart Upjohn, Archt., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York; Gaskill 
Construction Co., Contr., Wilson, N. C.; 
heating and lighting let; Contr. receiving 
sub-bids. (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Norman — University of Oklahoma 
will erect engineering and medical build- 
ings; cost $100,000; former to be 50x100 ft.; 
2 stories; brick with limestone trimming; 
recitation rooms; engineering library and 
offices; wood floors; latter 50x145 ft.; 3 sto- 
ries; red brick trimmed with Bedford lime- 
stone; tile roof; Kreipe & Shaefer Co., 
Contrs., Oklahoma City. 

S. C., Clinton—Presbyterian College, Dr. 
D. M. Douglas, Pres., will erect gymnasium; 
cost $85,000; hollow fireproof and interior 
tile; brick and steel; tin or slate roof; 1st 
floor tile and terrazzo, 2nd floor, hardwood; 
steel sah and trim: wire glass;, A. D. Gil- 
christ, Arct.,.Rock Hill, 8S. C.; C. L. Rounds, 
Contr., Clinton. (Lately noted.) 

S. C., Westminster—Board of Trustees, 
J. M. Bruner, Sec.-Treas., will erect school; 
cost $33,000; main building, 116x59 ft.; 2 
stories; 11 class rooms, office and toilets; 
auditorium, 96x60 ft.; brick and tile; Bar- 
ret shingle roof; wood floors; electric lights; 
C. D. Griffin, Archt., Hartwell, Ga. (Lately 
noted.) 





Tex., Austin—State Board of Control, 8. 
B. Cowell, Chmn., will erect industrial build- 
ing for Colored Deaf, Dumb, and Blind In- 
stitute; cost $48,882; C. H. Page & Bro., 
Archts.; J. J. Wattinger, Contr.; Jno. L. 
Martin, wiring, $1292 and plumbing, $21, 
all Austin. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Dallas—Holy Trinity Catholic Par- 
ish, F. A. Donnell, Chmn., Bldg. Comm., 
will erect parish school; cost _$29,900; 60x 
S87 ft.; 2 stories; hollow fireproof and in- 
terior tile; composition roof; wood, con- 
crete and composition floors; stone trim; 
auditorium to accommodate 500; 8 class 
rooms on each floor; David S. Castle Co., 
Areht., Merchants Bank & Trust Bldg.; 
Southern Construction Co., Contr., Slaugh- 
ter Bldg.: Kimmison Bros., steam heat, 
$4178; J. M. Johnson, lighting, $1365; Mul- 
lins & Schmitt, plumbing, $2400; all Dallas. 
(Previously noted). 

Tex., Santa Maria—Board of Education, 
F. S. Champion, Pres., will erect building; 
cost $22,800; 1-story; 7 rooms and audito- 
rium; stone and stucco; H. F. Kuehne, Archt., 


Austin; Roland Moore, Contr., Donna, Tex. 
Stores 
Fla., Fort Pierce—Raulerson Grocery Co. 


will erect building at Second St, and Ave. 
A.: cost $80,000; 150x100 ft.; hollow fireproof 


tile; 6 stores on Ist floor; offices on 2nd; 
concrete; built-up roof; wood and cement 
floors: metal doors: Kiehnel & Elliott, 
Archts.; Jno. B. Orr, Contr., both Miami. 


(Lately noted.) 

Ga., Wayeross—Mrs. M. M. Crowly will 
erect building: cost $20,000; 132x80 ft.; 
brick; tin roof; wood floors, D. W. Morgan, 


Archt, and Contr., Waycross. (Previously 
noted). 
La., Shreveport—Denis Ricou and If. C. 


Brewster will erect $442,000 store and office 
building; 120x150 ft.; hollow fireproof and 
interior tile; reinforced concrete frame; 
terra cotta finish; built-up asphalt and 
gravel roof; metal doors; vaults; mail 
chutes; rolling partitions; steel sash and 
trim: wire glass; monolithic cement finish 
and terrazzo floors: Jos. Finger, 317 Wool- 
worth Bldg., Houston, Tex., and Seymour 
Van Os, 1212 Merchants Bldg., Shreveport; 
Asso. Archts.; Standard Construction Co., 
Contr., Houston and Shreveport; Dixie Plumb- 
ing & Heating Co., low pressure steam heating 
plant and plumbing, $58,000; Cahn Electric 
Co., Shreveport, electrical work, $21,000; 
Otis Elevator Co. New York (Shreveport 
Office) elevators, $29,000. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Cleburne—F. W. Woolworth & Co. 
will remodel old National Bank Bldg. for 
store; cost $25,000; contract let. (Lately 
noted.) 

Tex., Dallas—W. E, Easterwood will erect 
1-story brick building; cost $40,000; 110x 
150 ft.; J. A. Pitzinger, Archt*; Inge Con- 
struction Co., Contr., both Dallas. 

Tex., Dallas—J. B. Patterson will erect 
store, 1704 W. 12th St:; cost $15,000; 1 story; 
65x65 ft.; brick; W. H. Goodnight, Contr., 
403 N. Edgefield St., Dallas. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Fort Worth—J. N. Brooker, 209 Rey- 
nolds Bldg., will erect store and rooming 
house at Calhoun and 13th Sts.; cost $20,- 
000; 2 stories; 50x95 ft.; brick; felt and 
wood roofing; concrete and wood floors; gas 
heat; electric lights: T. W. Heffner, Contr., 
Arlington Heights, Dallas. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Houston—E. L. and F. V. Bender 
will erect building; cost $24,000; 1 ‘story; 
brick and hollow tile: A. L. Etie, Contr., 
Houston. 

Tex., Lubbock—Jackson Bros. will erect 
store; 52x80 ft.; hollow fireproof and inte- 
rior tile; brick; rubber, tar and gravel roof; 
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cement floors; metal ceilings and doors; 
electric lights; O. G. Kershner, Contr., Lub- 
bock. (See Machinery Wanted—Plate glass.) 

Tex., Nederland—K. Keelemay will erect 
building; cost $11,000; 2 stories; tile; Live- 
say & Wiedmann, Archts.; John Russell, 
Contr., both Beaumont, Tex. 

Tex., San Antonio—C. A, Lundeen will re- 
model building, Crockett St. and Alamo 
Plaza; C. H.-Brient, Contr., San Antonio. 





Warehouses 

Ky., Greenville—Dark Tobacco Growers’ 
Cooperative Assn., Hopkinsville, will erect 
warehouse; cost $18,000; 128x208 ft.; 1 
story; 260 skylights; Forbes Mfg. Co., Contr., 
Hopkinsville. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore—Maryland Glass Co. will 
erect 2 warehouses at plant at Mt. Winans; 
brick; 60x140x15 ft. and 120x100x15 ft.; 
steam heat; electric lights; slag roof; cost 





$60,000; Austin Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Engr. 
and Contr. 

Tenn., Nashville—Turner, Day and Wool- 
worth Handle Co., will erect warehouse; 
cost $30,000; brick; H. P. Jacobs Co., Contr., 
Nashville. 

Tex., Dallas — Pullman Transfer Co. will 
erect fireproof warehouse, 2505 Floyd St.; 
cost $10,000; Inge Construction Co., Contr., 
Dallas. 





MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


Adding Machines—Peoples 
J. H. Miller, Pres., 
Adding machines. 

Art Glass.—M. C. Lunsford, Saluda, N. C. 
—See Building Material. 


State Bank, 
Campbellsville, Ky.— 


Automobile Accessories.—Fred B. Crafts 
Co., Inc., C. M. Brown, Mgr., West Palm 
Beach, Fla.—Data and prices from manufac- 
turers on all automobile replacement parts 
and accessories. 

Automobile Supplies.—Kinser Safety Coach 
Transit Co., Pineville, Ky.—To purchase au- 
tomobile supplies including tires, tubes and 
spark plugs, 

Barges (Steel).—U. S. Engineer Office, Mo- 
bile, Ala.—Bids until Dec. 1 to construct and 
deliver five steel barges. 


Boat Hull (Snag).—U. S. Engineer Office, 
Nashville, Tenn.—Bids until No. 5 for oae 
steel snag boat hull, etc, 

Boiler.—Wilson-Hock Co. (Mchy. Dealers) 
City Point, Va.—Dealers prices on one 50 
to 75 h. p. horizontal return tubular boiler 
with stack. 

Bridge.—Coleman County, Coleman, Tex. 
Details under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction. 


Bridge.—St. Lucie County, Fort Pierce, 
Fla. Details under Construction News — 
Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts. 

Bridge.—State Highway Dept., Frankfort, 
Ky. Details under Construction News— 
Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts. ; 

Bridge.—Lafayette County, Oxford, Miss., 
will build 4 bridges. Details under Con- 
struction News—Bridges, Culverts, Via- 
ducts. 

Bridge, ete.—State Road Dept., Tallahas- 
see, Fla. Details under Construction News— 
Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts. 

Bridges.— Duval County, Jacksonville, 
Fla., will build 2 bridges. Details under 
Construction News—Bridges, Culverts, Via- 
ducts. 

Bridges.—The Catahoula News, E. J. Sar- 
gent, Editor, Harrisonburg, La.—To corre- 
spond with steel bridge companies who will 
finance a toll bridge project for its revenue 
through toll until project pays for itself. 

Broom Making Machinery.—N. P. Cauthen, 
S. Kentucky Ave., Lakeland, Fla.—Data and 
prices on machinery for making brooms. 

Building Material.—Thurman D. Mason, 
Ocean City, Md., Building Material for 
hotel, including brick, lumber, asbestos 
roofing, lime, cement, wall finishing, metal 
laths, paint, windows, doors, hardware, 
wiring, electrical equipment, etc. 

Building Material.—Chas. L. Stockhausen 
Co., Nat. Marine Bank Bldg., Gay & Water 
Sts., Baltimore, Md., is estimating on con- 
struction of Baltimore City Morgue and de- 
sires sub-bids and estimates until Oct. 23. 

Building Material—M. C. Lunsford, Sa- 
luda, N. C.—Brick, cement, slate, windows, 
asbestos, stained glass, ete., for $50,000 
church, 


Chain.—Rodgers & Co., (Automobile Sup- 





plies) Knoxville, Tenn.—To correspond with 
manufacturers of a high class chain size to 
permit being pulled through a %-in. hole. 

Concrete Mixers.—Fleshman Construction 
Co., 4366 Swann St., St. Louis, Mo.—Con- 
crete mixer. 


Crane.—James J. Weiler & Son (Struc- 
tural Steel Fabricating Works) 418 Robson- 
Prichard Bldg., Huntington, W. Va.—Prices 
on crane. 

Crushers.—Duncan Machinery Co. (Mchy. 
Dealers) Box 265, Knoxville, Tenn.— Jobbers 
prices on No. 1 second-hand or rebuilt 
gyratory crusher. 


Crushers (Coal).—Phil Williams, Elkins, 
W. Va.—To correspond with manufacturers 
of coal crushers, daily capacity 150 to 200 
tons soft coal. 


Derrick Castings.—Coggins Marble Co., 
Canton, Ga.—Prices on two sets of derrick 
eastings, 40-ton capacity, bull wheel and 
attachments, mast socket to receive 24-in. 
diam. timber; second-hand not objection- 
able; state approximate weight and freight 
rate to Canton. 


Disposal (Sewer) Plant.—Commrs, of 
Sewer Dist. No. 21, Pine Bluff, Ark. De- 
tails under Construction News—Sewer Con- 
struction. 

Dredging.—U. S. Engineer Office, Room 
710, Army Bldg., 39 Whitehall St., New 
York.—Bids until Oct, 29 to dredge in New 
Rochelle Harbor, N. Y. 

Drill (Electric.)—J. J. Langever, 290 
West 11th St., Fort Worth, Tex.—Prices 
on electric drills for angle irons. 

Drill.—James J. Weiler & Sons (Struc- 
tural Steel Fabricating Works) 418 Robson- 
Prichard Bldg., Huntington, W. Va— 
Prices on drill. 

Electric Magnet.—W. M. Smith & Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.—To purchase electric mag- 
net for locomotive crane, with or without 
generator. 

Elevators.—Thurman D. Mason, 
City, Md.—Elevators for hotel. 

Elevators (Hand.)—J. J. Langever, 290 
West llth St., Fort Worth, Tex.—Prices 
on hand elevators, 

Elevators (Sidewalk and Inside).—Clyde E. 
Muchmore, Ponca City Publishing Co., 117 
N. Third St., Ponea City, Okla.—Prices on 
sidewalk elevator of 3000 Ibs. capacity and 
inside elevator of 600 lbs. capacity. 


Engine (Steam) and Boiler.—J. M. Chap- 
man, 200 Centenial Bldg., High Point, N, C. 
—To purchase 5 to 10 h. p.. steam engine 
and boiler, second-hand, can use dinkey up- 
right, pumping or stationary hoisting en- 
gine; state price and condition; prefer buy- 
ing in North Carolina. 


Ocean 


Excelsior.— The Secretary Lake Largo- 
Cross Bayou Drainage Dist., Largo, Fla.— 
Data and cost of ‘installing small plant for 
the manufacture of excelsior. 

Fire Alarm System.—See Municipa] Im- 
provements. 





Fire Escapes. — Houston Independent 
School Dist., H. L. Mills, Bus. Mgr., 1600 
Washington Ave., Houston, Tex.—Bids un- 
til Oct. 25 for construction and erection of 
fire escapes for schools. 

Fire Pumps. — See Municipal Improve- 
ments, 

Forge—James J. Weiler & Sons (Struc- 
tural Steel Fabricating Works) 418 Robson- 
Prichard Bldg., Huntington, W. Va.—Prices 
on forge. 

Furnishings and Equipment—Thurman D. 
Mason, Ocean City, Md.—Furnishings and 
equipment for hotel, including dining room, 
bed room, office and lobby. 

Glass (Plate, etc.).—A. W. Jackson, Box 
1085, Lubbock, Tex.—Plate glass and other 
glass. 

Grader.—See Tractor, etc. 

Gravel (Washed).—Louisiana Highway 
Comn., Reymond Bldg., Baton Rouge, La.— 
Bids until Nov. 6 for 4931 cu. yds. washed 
gravel surface Lafayette-Broussard Highway, 
Lafayette Parish, Federal Aid Project No. 
136, Sec. A; plans, ete. on file; J. M. Fourmy, 
State Highway Engr. 

Hangar, ete. — Constructing Quartermas- 
ter, Fort Sam Houston, Sta. San Antonio, 
Tex, Details under Construction News— 
Airplane Plants, Stations, etc. 

Hardware.—Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd. (Mfg. 
of Asbestos Goods, Packings, ete.) 34 St. 
Peter Street, Montreal, Canada.—Interested 
in considering agencies for hardware lines 
for the Dominion of Canada. 

Heater (Feed, Water).—See Pump (Boiler 
Feed), ete. 

Heating Equipment.—Office of Construct- 
ing Quartermaster, 1304 Munitions Bidg., 
Washington, D. C.—Bids until Oct. 29 for 
heating equipment in Engineer’s hangars, 
Bolling Field, D. C, 


Heating Plant.—Thurman D. Mason, 
Ocean City, Md.—Heating plant for hotel. 


Heating System.—Clyde E. Muchmore, 
Ponca City Publishing Co. 117 N. Third 
St., Ponca City, Okla.—Prices on heating 
system. 


Kitchen Equipment.—Thurman D. Mason, 
Ocean City, Md.—Kitchen equipment for 
hotel. 

Laundry Equipment. — Thurman D. 
Mason, Ocean City, Md.— Laundry equip- 
ment for hotel. 

Miscellaneous Supplies.—Panama Canal, 
A, L. Flint, General Purchasing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Bids until Nov. 5 to furnish: 
Cast iron car wheels; tractor; lawn mowers; 
hub-odometers; electric lighting outfit; 
triple acting chain blocks; foundry brushes; 
steel sans; lamp chimneys; pig tin aud lead; 
carbon paper; white bristol board; South- 
ern yellow pine; Douglas fir lumber and 
timbers; creosoted yellow pine or wouglas 
fir piles. Blank forms and information (Cir- 
cular 1566) on application to offices of Pana- 
ma Canal; Fort Mason, San Francisco, Cal. 

Motor.—Hackley Morrison Co., Inc. (Mchy. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Dealers) 1708 Lewis St., Richmond, Va.—75 
h. p. slip ring motor, 2200 volt, 1800 RPM, 
second-hand; state condition. 

Motor.—Greenville Milling Co., Greenville, 
S. C.—Prices on 20 h. p. A. C. Motor, with 
or without starter, state price delivered; 
company’s line is 2200 volts. 

Motors. — MHackley Morrison Co., Ine. 
(Mchy. Dealers), 1708 Lewis St., Richmond, 
Va.—To purchase 1 h. p., single phase, 60 
cycle motor, 110 volt, 1200 or 1800 RPM.; 
also one 75 h. p. squirrel cage motor, 3 
phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt, 1800 RPM. 

Municipal Improvements.—City of Crow- 
ley, La., P. S. Pugh, Mayor, opens bids Nov. 
16 for the following improvements: resur- 
facing Parkerson Ave.; storm sewer sys- 
tem; water main extension; steel or con- 
crete reservoir; sanitary sewer extension; 
fire pumps; fire alarm qystem ; plans, ete, 
with Merrill Bernard, Engineer in charge, 
Crowley. 


Nursery Supplies.—Bay Springs Nursery, 
Bay Springs, Fla.—Catalogues of nursery 
supplies, trees, shrubbery, etc. 

Paving.—City of Bartlesville, Okla. De- 
tails under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction. 

Paving.—City of Montgomery, Ala. De- 
tails under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction. 


Paving.—See Municipal Improvements. 

Paving.—City of Shreveport, La. Details 
under Construction News—Road and Street 
Construction. 

Paving, ete.—City of Blackwell, Okla. De- 
tails under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction, 

Pipes.—See Swimming Pool Equipment. 

Planer.—See Woodworking Machinery. 


Planing Mill Machinery—Fleshman Con- 
struction Co., 4366 Swann St., St. Louis, Mo. 
—Planing mill machinery. 

Plumbing.—Thurman D. Mason, Ocean 
City, Md.—Plumbing fixtures for hotel. 

Pump (Boiler Feed) etc.—Wilson-Hock 
Co., (Mchy. Dealers) City Point, Va.—Deal- 
ers pricey on boiler feed pump and feed 
water heater suitable for same installation. 

Pump (Centrifugal).—See Swimming Pool 
Equipment, 

Pump (Dredge), etc.—U. S. Engineer Office 
329 Custom House, New Orleans, La.—Bids 
until Nov. 2 to construct and deliver one 
24-in. dredge pump and suction mouth piece. 

Pump Cases for Dredges.—U. S. Engineer 
Office, Trust Co. Bldg., Galveston, Tex. Bids 
until Oct. 24 to furnish two upper half pump 
eases and two lower pump cases complete 
with studs and bolts for dredges, Sam Hous- 
ton and San Jacinto. 


Pump (Underwriters Fire).—W. C. Woell- 
ner, Dept. Mgr., Grinnell Co., 512 Union 
Central Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio—Prices on 
second-hand 1000-gal. Underwriters standard 
fire pump, with full equipment; state loca- 
tion and condition. 

Rails.—Hackley Morrison Co., Ine. (Mchy. 
Dealers) 1708 Lewis St., Richmond, Va.—To 
purchase 75 tons of 16 lb. relaying rails, de- 
livery Eastern Virginia. 

Rails.—M. K. Frank, Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—To purchase 3 mi. of 56- 
Ib. relaying rails, delivery to Jacksonville, 
Fla, 

Ready Cut Houses—Bay Springs Nursery, 
Bay Springs, Fla.—Prices on _  ready-cut 
houses, f. 0. b. Bay Springs. 

Refrigeration (Automatic.)—Thurman D. 
Mason, Ocean City, Md.—Automatic refrig- 
eration for hotel. 

Refrigerators.—Thurman D, Mason, Ocean 
City, Md.—Refrigerators for hotel. 





Reservoir.—See Municipal Improvements. 


Road.— Coleman County, Coleman, Tex. 
Details under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction. 

Road.—Hardin County, Kountze, Tex. De- 
tails under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction, 

Reoad.—Hockley County, Levelland, Tex. 
Details under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction. 


Road.—Duval County, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Details under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction. 


Road.—Dallas County, Dallas, Tex. De- 
tails under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction. 

Road.—Hardin County, Kountze, Tex., 
will build 3 roads. Details under Construc- 
tion News—Road and Street Construction. 

Road.—Marion County, Jefferson, Tex. De- 
tails under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction. 

Road.—Mercer County, Princeton, W. Va., 
grade 2 roads. Details under Construction 
News—Road and Street Construction. 

Road.—State Highway Dept., East Point, 
Ga. Details under Construction News—Road 
and Street Construction. 


Road.—Potter County, Amarillo, Tex. De- 
tails under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction, 

Road.—Jefferson County, Birmingham, Ala. 
Details under Construction News—Road and 
Street Construction. 

Road.—Red River County, Clarksville, 
Tex. Details under Construction News— 
Road and Street Construction. 

Road.—Saluda County, Saluda, S. C., will 
build 2 roads. Details under Construc- 
tion News—Road and Street Construction. 

Road Building Machinery.—Dept. of 
Public Finance, W. P. Ball, Purchasing 
Agent, New Orleans, La.—Bids until Oct. 
30 to furnish rock crusher, capacity 6 tons 
per hour; portable loader, capacity 1 to 2 
cu. yds. per min.; locomotive type crane 
with corduroy traction complete equipment 
with bucket, ete. 

Roofing (Asbestos).—M,. C. Lunsford, Sa- 
luda, N. C.—See Building Material. 

Roof Work, etc.—Treasury Dept., Jas. A. 
Wetmore, Act. Supervising Archt., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Bids until Nov. 2 for roof 
work, ete., at U. 8. Veterans Hospital, Daw- 
son Springs, Ky.; drawings and specifica- 
tions from Medical Officer in charge at site, 
or from office Supervising Archt. 

Saws (Cross Cut and Rip.)—J. J. Lang- 
ever, 290 West llth St., Fort Worth, Tex.— 
Prices on electric cross cut and rip saws. 

Saws (Rip and Cut-off).—Hugtite Clothes 
Pin Co., Ellis W. Henderson, 417 S. College 
St., Charlotte, N. C.—To purchase cut-off 
and rip saws. 

Sewer Construction.—Commrs. of Sewer 
Dist. No, 21, Pine Bluff, Ark. Details under 
Construction News—Sewer Construction. 

Sewer Construction.—Town of Poncha- 
toula, La. Details under Construction News, 
Sewer Construction. 

Sewer Construction.—City of Richmond, 
Va. Details under Miscellaneous Construc- 
tion—Sewer Construction, 

Sewer Construction.—City of New Orleans, 
La. Details under Miscellaneous Construc- 
tion—Water Works. 

Sewers.—See Municipal Improvements. 

Shell (Oyster or Periwinkle), — Duval 
County Commrs., R. H. Harswell, Chrmn., 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Bids until Nov. 1 to fur- 
nish approximately 10,000 cu. yds clean dead 
oyster shell or clean periwinkle shell, de- 





livered at following points Trout Creek at 
Panama; South Jacksonville, Fla., on St. 
John’s river; County Dock of Mandarin, 
Fla., St. Johns River; Stockton’s Mill on 
Me Girts Creek; Six Mile Creek on Mon- 
crief Rd.; Trout Creek at Dinsmore, Fla.; 
Trout Creek on Lem Turner Rd., Eastport, 
Fla., on St. Johns River; Pablo Creek on 
Atlantic Boulevard. 

Stairways (Iron, Circular and Straight.)— 
Clyde E. Muchmore, Ponca City Publishing 
Co., 117 N. Third St., Ponea City, Okla.— 
Prices on iron’ stairways, circular and 
straight. 

Stoves (Coal). — Wilson-Hock Co. (Mchy. 
Dealers) City Point, Va.—Dealers prices on 
12 used coal stoves suitable for schoolrooms. 

Swimming Pool Equipment.—City of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., P. J. O. Smith, City Engr.— 
Bids opened Oct. 24 on following equipment: 
three 96-in. vertical pressure filters with all 
necessary pipes, gates, valves, etc.; one 600 
gal. p. m. centrifugal pump, direct connected 
to 10 h. p. motor, k, t. 751, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volts, 1800 RPM with equipped 
starter. 

Tanks (Storage).—Wilson-Hock Co. (Mchy. 
Dealers) City Point, Va.—Dealers prices on 
several steel storage tanks, 6000 bbbs. ca- 
pacity and larger. 

Textiles.—Marine Corp., Quartermaster De- 
partment, Washington, D. C.—Bids_ until 
Oct. 31 to furnish 300,000 yds. of 36-in. white, 
checked nainsook; delivery to Depot Quar- 
termacter, 1100 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, Sch. 190. 

Torches (Gasoline, Soldering).—Southern 
Art Glass Co., 1201 East Forsyth St., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—To purchase gasoline solder- 
ing torches, 

Tractor, ete.—City of Waco, Tex., R. L. 
Stribling, Controler.—Bids until Nov. 12 for 
5 and 6 ton crawler type tractor and one 


grader with eight foot blade. 


Transformers. — Wilson-Hock Co. (Mchy. 
Dealers) City Point, Va.—Dealers prices on 
several 1 to 15 KVA single phase, 60 cycle, 
2200 volt high tension, 220-110 volts low 


tension distribution transformers, used 
equipment desired. 

Transformers.—Hackley Morrison Co., Inc. 
(Mchy. Dealer) 1708 Lewis St., Richmond, 
Va.—To purchase transformers for 75 h, p. 
motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt primary, 
220 volt secondary. 

Truck. — Duval County Commrs., R. H. 
Carswell, Chmn., Jacksonville, Fla.—Bids un- 
til Nov. 1 to furnish one 3-ton truck equipped 
with 3% yd, under hoist body, delivery 
Jacksonville; taking in part payment one 2- 
ton International truck. 

Tubes (Boiler).—Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Mchy. 
Dealer) Sharp and Conway Sts., Baltimore, 
Md.—To purchase 600 new boiler tubes, 3- 
in. x 12-ft. 

Typewriters.—Peoples State Bank, J. H. 
Miller, Pres., (Campbellsville, Ky.—Type- 
writers. 

Valves.—See Swimming Pool Equipment. 

Water.—See Municipal Improvements. 


Water Tower and Tank Outfit.—Wilson- 
Hock Co. (Mchy. Dealers) City Point, Va.-- 
Dealers prices on slightly used tower tank 
outfit, tower approximately 100-ft. high and 
capacity of tank 100,000 gals. 

Water Works.—City of West Monroe, La. 
Details under Construction News—Water 
Works. 

Water Works. — Town of Ponchatoula, 
La. Details under Construction News— 
Water works. 

Water Works.—City of Moorhead, Miss. 
Details under Miscellaneous Construction— 
Water Works. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it. will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Water Works.—City of New Orleans, La. 
Details under Miscellaneous Construction— 
Water Works. 

Water Works Supplies.—City of Cordele, 
Ga., C. D. Terrell, Mgr.—Prices on 1€0 tous 
of 6-inch cast iron water main, Bell & 
Spigot joints, 15 to 20 standard hydrants, 
8 to 10 six in valves, Bell ends. 

Wire Working Machinery. — Hugtite 
Clothes Pin Co., Ellis W. Henderson, 417 
S. College St., Charlotte, N. C.—To purchase 
special wire forming machinery, 

Woodworking Machinery.—Hugtite Clothes 
Pin Co., Ellis W. Henderson, 417 S. College 
St., Charlotte, N. C.—To purchase special 
wood-working machines, including planer. 





Financial News 





New Financial Corporations 


Ala., Birmingham—Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, $50,000 capital, incorporated with 
Cc. B. Rodgers, Pres.; Jno. W. Cannon, Ist. 
V.-P.; W. D. McEachern, 2nd V.-P.; David 
McCarty, Asst. Cash. (Lately noted.) 

Fla., Lakeland—Southern Finance Corp., 
capital $100,000, chartered with W. R. Groov- 
er, Pres.; R. N. Skipper, Sec. 

Fla.. Ormond—Bank of Ormond, $15,000 
capital, incorporated with Dr. J. B. Esch, 
Pres., Daytona Beach; Morgan S, Kent, 1st 
V.-P., Ormond; W. W. Esch, Daytona Beach, 
Cash. 

Fla., Sarasota—First Bank & Trust Co., 
capital $50,000, incorporated with C. B. Wil- 
son, Pres.; A. L. Joiner, Sec. 

Ky., Campbellsville—Peoples State Bank, 
capital $25,000, incorporated with J. H. Mil- 
ler, Pres.; Edw. Hill, V.-P.; H. T. Parrott, 
Sec.; J. H. Pickett, Cash. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore — Park Mortgage and 
Ground Rent Co., 104 W. Lexington St., 
$500,000 capital, incorporated with Webster 
Bell, Pres., Park Bank; Geo. W. Walther, 
V.-P.; Clinton O. Richardson, V.-P.; Chas. 
F. Long, Treas.; Robt. N. Baer, Sec. 

Mo., Steele—First National Bank of Steele, 
capital $25,000, chartered with L. M. Brooks, 
Pres.; A. B. Rhodes, Cash. 

N. C., Fayetteville—Central Finance Co., 
capital $100,000, incorporated by Edwin 
Fleishmann, W. D, Webb and others. 

N. C., Rutherfordton—General Investment 
Co., capital $25,000, incorporated by Carl 
Horn, Clark Gray and M. O. Dickerson of 
Spindale. 

S. C., Sumter—Perry Moses, Pres., S. IL. 
Roddey, Treas., Jno. J. Riley, Sec., elected 
to organize building and loan association. 

Tenn., Chattanooga — First Discount Co., 
$100,000 capital, incorporated by C. N. Wood- 
worth, Jno. R. Evans, Claude Brown and 
others, ; 

Tenn., Knoxville—Drummond Trust Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated by J. P. E. 
Drummond, J. L. Phillips and others. 

Tex., Aspermont—Exchange National Bank, 
$50,000 capital, incorporated with Henry 
James, Pres.; Jno. W. Turner, V.-P.; Roy 
Riddel, Cash. 

Tex., Beaumont—Auto Securities Co., capi- 
tal $30,000, incorporated by R. E. Smith, A. 
M. Huffman and others. 

Tex., El Paso—American Mortgage Co., 
capital $35,000, incorporated by James A. 
Borders, J. D. McGregor and others. 

Tex., Houston — Taylor Investment Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated by Thomas Tay- 
lor, S. T. Deason and orhers. 





Tex., Tyler—Smith County Abstract Co., 
incorporated by C. C. and H. F. Curtis 
and others. 

Tex., Waco—Fannin Abstract and Title 
Co., capital $10,000, incorporated with D. J. 
fannin, Pres.-Gen. Mgr.; P. M. Fannin, 
Sec.; Zeb McCormick, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 

Va.,  Danville—Danville Mortgage and 
Loan Co., capital $25,000, incorporated with 
L. N. Dibrell, Pres.; Jno. B. Anderson, Ist 
V.-P.; R. R. Murray, Sec.; J. L. Hamlin, 
Jr., Treas, 

Va., Monroe—Bank of Monroe, 
$50,000, incorporated with Jno. 
Pres.; P. H. Gilliland, V.-P.; W. 
ter, Sec.-Cash. 

Va., Richmond—Central Trust Co., capi- 
tal $100,000, ineorporated with W. H. 
Schwarzchild, Pres.; Holt Page, Sec.; L. 
W. Hoffman and F. Briggs Richardson. 

Va., Richmond—Richmond Postal Credit 
Union, cap‘tal $100,000, incorporated with E. 
L. Field, Pres.; A. S. Dinwiddie, Sec. 

Va., Richmond—United Securities Corp.. 
eapital $120,000, incorporated with W. T. 
Smithdeal, Pres.; L, E. Pope, Sec. 

Va., Rustburg—Campbell County Bank, 
$15,000 capital, organized by Robt. A. Rus- 
sell, C. W. Woodson, Dr. W. C. Rosser, Jr. 
and others. 

W. Va.. Bluefield—Commercial Loan Co., 
capital $350,000, incorporated by W. C. New- 
kirk, Wm. E. Rose and others. 

W. Va., Charleston—L. A. Christy, C. A. 
Gay, L. M. Sanford and others organized 
bank in Kanawha City with $50,000 capital. 


capital 
Bratton, 
H. Hut- 





New Securities 


Ala., Mobile—Water and Sewer—City sold 
$350,000 bonds to I. B. Tigrett & Co., Jack- 
son, Tenn., at premium of $3150, 


Ark., Forest City—Road—Commissioners 
of Road Improvement Districts Nos. 2 and 
12 sold $140,000 bonds to M. W. Elkins & 
Co., Little Rock. 

Ark., Little Rock—Notes—City sold $1,- 
315,000 notes to Brandon, Gordon & Wad- 
dell, New York, at 94.25. 

Fla., Bartow — School — Polk County 
Special School Dist. No. 6, J. A. Garrard, 
Chmn., will receive bids until Oct. 30 for 
$12,000 6% bonds. 

Fla., Bartow—Improvement—City, W. H. 
Bradley, will receive bids until November 6 
for $90,000 sewerage bonds, $75,000 paving 
bonds, $60,000 auditorium bonds, $25,000 
drainage bonds and $2000 waterworks bonds. 

Fla., De Land—School—Volusia County 
Special Tax School Dist. No. 23 sold $20,- 
000 6% bonds to Caldwell, Mosser & Willa- 
man, Chicago, at 104.05. 

Fla., Fort Lauderdale—Board of Public 
Instruction, Jas. S. Rickards, Sec., will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 6 for $6000 6% bonds. 

Fla., Fort Pierce—Notes—St. Lucie Coun- 
ty Commrs., P. C, Eldred, Clk., sold $75,- 
000 6% semi-annual coupon’ courthouse 
negotiable notes to Sidney Spitzer & Co., 
‘Toledo, at 97.60. (Lately noted). 

Fla., Key West—Road and Bridge—Mon- 
roe County Commrs., D. Z. Filer, Clk., 
voted $300,000 bonds. (Lately noted.) 

Fla., WKissimmee—Paving—City contem- 
plates bond issue for paving 5 mi. of 
streets. Address City Manager Doughten. 

Fla., Lake Butler—Road—Union County 
voted $440.000 bonds. Address Union County 
Good Roads Assn, 

fla., Orlando—Road—Orange County Com- 





missioners, B, M. Robinson, Clk., will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 15 for $397,000 54% 
bonds. 

Fla., St. Augustine — School—St. Johns 
County Commrs. sold $300,000 bonds at a 
premium of $21,123 to Kaufman-Smith-Emert 
& Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. 

Fla., Sanford—Street—City sold $112,000 
6% bonds to Seasongood & Mayer, Cincin- 
nati, at 100.40, 

Fla., Tampa — Municipal Improvement— 
City will vote on $3,000,000 bonds for sewers, 
seawalls, streets, fire stations, incinerator, 
parks, market, auditorium, bridges, ete. ; 
Chas. H. Brown, Mayor. 

Fla., Tampa—Road—Hillsborough County 
Commrs., will receive bids until Nov. 30 (ex- 
tended date) for $1,500,000 bonds. (Lately 
noted.) 

Fla., Tavares—Road and Bridge—Lake 
County Commrs., T. C. Smith, Clk., sold 
$100,000 bonds to Prudden & Co., Toledo, O. 
at par and accrued interest; also sold $40,- 
000 bonds of Dist. No. 5 to G. B. Sawyer 
Co., through Chas, Ested, Eustis, at 98.50. 
(Lately noted.) 

Fla., Vero—Street—City, H. G. Redstone, 
Clk.. will receive bids until Nov. 8 for $36,000 
and $192,000 6% bond issues; $1000 denom. 

Fla.. West Palm Beach—Road = and 
Bridge—Palm Beach County, Fred E. 
Fenno, Clk:, will receive bids until Nov. 7 
for $45,000 6% bonds; $1000 denom. (Late- 
ly noted). 

Ga., Camilla—Road—Mitchell County Com- 
mrs., G. B. Boggs, Chmn., will receive bids 
until Nov. 13 for $400,000 5% bonds; $1000 
denom. (Lately noted.) 

Ga., Hinesville — School — Hinesville Con- 
solidated School District sold $25,000 school 
bonds to Lowry Bank and Trust Co. at $25,- 
760. 

Ky., Hickman—Street—City will vote Nov. 
6 on $30,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Ky., Owensdboro—Water—City will vote 
Nov. 6 on $100,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. (Lately noted.) 

La., Amite—School—Parish School Board, 
W. J. Dunn, Supt., will receive bids until 
Nov. 6 for $12,000 bonds of Dist. No. 15. 

La., Gibsland—Waterworks—City, C. A. 
Perry, Mayor, will receive bids until Nov. 
8 for $50,000 6% bonds; $500. denom. 

La., Monroe—Levee—Fifth Louisiana Dist. 
Levee Board called election Nov. 28 on $400,- 
000 bonds. 

La., New Iberia—Drainage—Board of 
Comnmrs., Petite Anse Coteau Drainage Dist. 
of Iberia Parish, A. L. Babineaux, Pres., 
will receive bids until Nov. 8 for $75,000 
bonds, 

La., Oberlin—School—Allen Parish, Ward 
1, sold $100,000 school bonds at a premium of 
$5750 to M. W. Elkins & Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. (Lately noted.) 

La., Ruston — School—Lincoln Parish 
School Board, H. L. Campbell, Supt., sold 
$175,000 Ruston School, $30,000 Simsboro 
Junior High, $25,000 Dubach School and $10,- 
000 Hico Junior High school bonds to South- 
erlin-Barry & Co., St. Louis, and Sidney 
Spitzer & Co., Toledo, at par with accrued 
interest plus $1250 premium. 

Md., Annapolis—Water—City sold $75,000 
water bonds at 98.31 to Townsend Scott & 
Sons, Baltimore, Md. (Lately noted.) 

Miss., Biloxi—School—City will vote Nov. 
16 on $110,000 bonds. Address City Com- 
missioners. 

Miss., Canton—Paving—City, P. H. Vir- 
den, Clk., will sell $100,000 bonds at public 
auction Nov 7. 

Miss., Moorhead—Water—Town sold $40,- 
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000 5%% bonds to A. K. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Tigrett & Co., 
(Lately noted.) 


Mo., Carthage—Sewer and Convention 
Hall—City will vote Nov. 7 on $148,000 bonds 
including $110,000 for extending and improv- 
ing sewer and building sewerage disposal 
plant and $38,000 for completion of memo- 
rial and convention hall. Address The 
Mayor. 


Mo., 


School Dist, 
Dist. School 


Hunnewell — School — Hunnewell 
voted $20,000 bonds. Address 
Trustees. (Lately noted). 


N. C., Gastonia—Improvement—City, W. 
L. Walters, City Treasurer, will receive bids 
until October 29 for $200,000 water and elec- 
tric light bonds, $250,000 street bonds and 
$50,000 sewer bonds. 


N. C., Hillsboro—School—Orange County 
Commrs, will receive bids until Nov. 5 for 
$65,000 bonds; $1000 denom. (Lately noted.) 


N. C., Kings Mountain—Sewer and Water 
—City, Chas. G. Dilling, Clk., sold $100,000 
bonds to Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, Mich., 
at premium of $5000. (Lately noted.) 


N, C., Kittrell — School—Kittrell School 
Dist., Vance County, E. M. Rollins, Supt., 
Henderson, will receive bids until Nov. 5 for 
$45,000 6% bonds; $1000 denom. 


N. C., Lexington—Water, Street, Sewer— 
City, Paul R. Raper, Clk., will issue $125,- 
000 water, $100,000 street improvement and 
$50,000 sewer bonds. 


mM. Li 
Robeson County 
Cik., sold $10,000 
good & Mayer, 
(Lately noted). 


N. C., Morganton—School—Burke Coun- 
ty Commrs., Bertie May Moses, Clk., sold 
$100,000 514%4% bonds to Second Ward Se- 
eur'ties Ca, Milwaukee, at premium of 
$2925. (Lately noted.) 


N. C., Pilot Mountain—Electric—Town, W. 
M. Matthews, Clk., will receive bids until 
Oct. 29 for $20,000 6% light and power 
bonds, 


N. €., Raleigh—School—Raleigh Town- 
ship School Comm., H. F. Srygley, Sec., 
Globe Bldg., sold $300,000 bonds to Clai- 
borne, Royall & Co., Goldsboro, and Bank- 


ers Trust Co., at 100.23. (Lately noted). 


, c.. Rut herfordton—Indebtedness— 
Rutherford County Commrs. sold $63,000 
school bonds to C. N. Malone & Co., Ashe- 
ville, at par and accrued interest. (Lately 
noted.) 


Lumberton—Road and Bridge— 
Commrs., M. W. Floyd, 
544% bonds to Season- 
Cincinnati, at 101.84. 


N. C., Thompson — School — Thompson 
School Dist., Robeson County, J. R. Poole, 
Supt., Lumberton, will receive bids until 
Nov. 5 for $25,000 6% bonds; $1000 denom. 


N. C., Warsaw—Street—Town,- J. F. Wa- 
ters, Clk., sold $20,000 6% bonds to Spitzer, 
Rorick Co., Toledo, O., at $20,066. (Lately 
noted.) 


Okla., Norman—Waterworks—City, 
G. Lindsay, Mayor, will purchase 
bonds. (Lately noted). 


S. C., Chesnee—Water and Sewer—City, 
A. M. Cash, Mayor, defeated $80,000 water- 
works and sewerage bonds. (Lately noted.) 


S. C., Inman—Water and Sewer—City will 
vote November 13 on $50,000 waterworks 
bonds and $50,000 sewer bonds. Address 
J. P. Parker, Clerk. 

S. C., Society Hill—Bridge—Town sold 
$37,500 bridge bonds to Weil, Roth & Irying 
of Cincinnati at $38,913.75. 

S. C., Spartanburg—Improvement — City 
will receive bids until November 5 for $400,- 


Jno. 
$10,000 





000 street and sidewalk bonds, $60,000 sew- 
erage bonds and $40,000 fire protection bonds, 
Address the Mayor. 

Ss. C., York— Highway — York County 
Supervisors sold $40,000 6% bonds to South 
Atlantic Bond & Mortgage Co. and Sidney 
Spitzer & Co., Toledo, O., at 100.25. (Late- 
ly noted). 

‘Tenn., Cookeville—Water and Sewer—City 
voted $150,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
(Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Gainesboro—Road—Jackson County 
Court, G. Lee McGlasson, Clk., will receive 
bids until Nov. 10 for $20,000 5% bonds; 
$1000 denom. 

Tenn., Knoxville — Water—City, Ben A. 
Morton, Mayor, is considering bond issue of 
probably $2,000,000. 

Tenn., Memphis—Levee—Mississippi Levee 
Commrs., W. L. Crouch, Sec.-Treas., will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 1 for $30,000 bonds, 

Tenn., Memphis — Notes—City Commission 
will issue $600,000 short term notes for con- 
structing municipal water plant; wll sell 
$1,500,000 water bonds about Dec. 15. 

Tex., Abilene—Road—Taylor County, Mer- 
kel Road Dist., voted $350,000 bonds. Ad- 
dress County Clerk. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Anderson—Road — Grimes County 
will vote Nov. 10 on $450,000 bonds. Address 
County Commrs. 

Tex., Austin—Filtration and Incinerator— 
City will vote about Dee. 1 on $450,000 
bonds; W. D. Yett, Mayor. (Lately noted 
to vote Oct. 15). 

Tex., Corpus Christi—Gas—City sold 
$200,000 5% gas plant and construction 
bonds to Sutherlin, Barry & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, 

Tex., 
$125,000 
Harriss, 


purchased 
Baylis E. 


Galveston—Water—City 
waterworks bonds; 
(Lately noted.) 


5% 
Mayor. 

Tex., Houston—Gas—City, F. 
Mayor, sold $300,000 gas plant bonds to J. 
L. Arlitt, Austin, to erect gas plant in Mag: 
nola Park. (Lately noted). 

Tex., Jacksboro—Highway—Jack County 
will vote Nov. 10 on $400,000 bonds; J. D. 
McComb, Judge. 

Tex., Mercedes—Road 
sold $1,500,000 bonds to J. L. 
Littlefield Bldg.,~Austin. 

Tex., Port Arthur—Municipal Improvement 
—City plans election on $900,000 bonds for 
3 fire stations, paving, drainage, sidewalks, 
water system, ete.; J. P. Logan, Mayor. 

Tex., Rusk—School—Rusk Independent 
School Dist. Trustees, E, B. Musick, Pres., 
will receive bids until Nov. 6 for $65,000 
bonds. 

Tex., Waco—Sewer—City will receive bids 
until Nov. 26 for $350,000 disposal plant 
bonds. Address Mayor Richardson. 

Va., Bristol—Street—City, B. E. Ballard, 
Clk., will receive bids until Nov. 1 for $50,- 
000 6% bonds, 

Va., Wise—Road—wWise County sold $300,- 
000 bonds to C. W. MeNear & Co. and Cald- 
well & Co., both New York, 

W. Va., 
Oct. 23 on $35,000 bonds. 
Mayor. 

W. Va., Charleston—Road—Kanawha 
County, Union Dist., plans voting on $220,- 
000 bonds. Address County Commrs. (Late- 
ly noted.) 

W. Va., Morgantown—Paving—City, Pres- 
ecott C. White, Mayor, voted $250,000 bonds; 
State Sinking Fund Comsn, has first option 
on bonds; if not taken by comsn, will be 
sold about Dec. 1. (Lately noted.) 

W. Va., Winfield—Road—Putnam County, 


Hidalgo County 
Arlitt & Co., 


votes 
The 


Buckhannon—Paving—City 
Address 


A. Baldwin, 





Pocataligo Dist., will vote Nov. 1 on $75,- 
000 bonds. Address County Commps. 
(Lately noted.) 





Financial Notes 


Barnsdall National Bank, Barnsdall, Okla., 
purchased First National Bank; G, R. Lift- 
tlue, Pres.; H. R. Little, Cash.; consoli- 
dated capital $500,000. 


City Commission, Birmingham, Ala., au- 


thorized temporary loan of $100,000. 


Commerce Savings & Loan Assn. St. 
Louis, Mo., increased capital from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000. 

First State Bank, H. H. Barker, Pres., 
Bristow, Okla., purchased Bristow National 
Bank, 


Forest Hill Building and Loan Assn., 
Covington, Ky., increased capital from $435,- 
000 to $645,000. 

Kentucky Loan and Building Assn., New- 
port, Ky., increased capital from $7,000,000 
to $8,000,000. 





Trade Literature 


Traflic Beacons on City Streets 

“Traffic Engineering in Buffalo” is a publi- 
cation issued by the traffic engineering divi- 
sion of the American Gas Accumulator 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturers of light- 
houses for land, sea and air. This large 
illustrated booklet tells about the advantages 
of the A. G. A. traffic beacons which are used 
in Buffalo, these being placed at important 
street intersections for the safe guidance of 
traffic. They are acetylene lighted and it is 
stated they are not subject to failures from 
storms, ete. They contain their own source 
of energy and they are mounted on concrete 
bases, resting on top of the pavement and 
they may therefore be moved at once if it 
is found desirable to have them in other 
positions. Complete descriptions distinguish 
the publication. 


Small Sawmill Matcher and Planer. 

A circular attractively printed in colors 
and issued by C. H. Turner, Statesville, N. 
C., describes and illustrates Turner’s new 
pony saw mill for use in connection wtih 
the Fordson tractor. It is stated that al- 
though the mill is light in weight and very 
simple, it is constructed with all of the 
latest improvements desired by practical 
sawmill men and it can be operated with 
either a farm tractor or with small steam 
power from eight horsepower up and will 
cut, according to power, from 3000 to 10,000 
feet per day. Another publication issued 
from the same source describes and illus- 
trates Turner’s planer and matcher which 
may also be run by one of these small 
power plants. It is mounted on heavy 4 
by 5 oak sills that are bolted together with 
heavy cross pieces upon which the planer 
and counter shaft is bolted, thus furnishing 
its own foundation, Capacity is from 10,- 
000 to 15,000 feet of one inch boards or 
framing per day, or 5000 to 8000 feet of 
matched lumber such as flooring, ceiling, 
weather boarding, wainscoting, etc. Feed 45 
feet per minute. Price lists are also issued. 
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Road Repair Booklet. 


The “Barber Brand Cold Repair Cement 
Booklet” has been issued by the Barber As- 
phalt Co., Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the instructions contained therein 
concerning the repair of roads and the con- 
struction of railroad grade crossings and 
station platforms are valuable and of great 
interest to contractors, engineers and others. 
Anyone who would like to have a copy of the 
booklet may obtain one by addressing a re- 
quest to the company. 


Modern Road Building With Concrete. 


The Concrete Highway Magazine for Sep- 
tember, published by the Portland Cement 
Association, 111 West Washington St., Chi- 
eago, Ill., contains an article “West Vir- 
ginia Paves Important Interstate Route 
Through Harpers Ferry with Concrete,” by 
H. C. Smith, Junior Engineer State Road 
Commission; also, “Concrete Road Construc- 
tion is Feature of Highway Development in 
Charleston County, S. C.,” by James W. Mar- 
tin, Engineer Sanitary and Drainage Com- 
mission, Charleston, S. C. Both of these 
articles are handsomely illustrated and the 
front cover page has a fine picture of the 
Tulsa-Keystone road, in Tulsa County, Okla. 
An article entitled “The Making of a Guard 
Rail,’”’ which is mainly a story in pictures 
and of general interest to road builders, oc- 
cupies two pages in the center of the maga- 
zine. It shows how cheaply dangerous places 
may be made safe. 


A Fine Building Adapted to Fine Work. 


A handsomely made booklet of thirty pages 
has been issued by the Procter & Collier 
Advertising Agency and the Procter & Col- 
lier Press, containing most interesting de- 
scriptions and attractive pictures of the ex- 
terior and the interior of the new Procter 
& Collier building which is referred to as 
being “A home worthy of its work.” Further- 
more, the business is referred to as “A work 
worthy of its home.” The new building is 
located on McMillan St. at Reading Road, 
in Cincinnati, and it is an edifice of most 
charming architectural design, making it an 
ornament to the section of the city where it 
stands, but it is moreover, especially adapted 
to the work which is done within. The 
situation is described as semi-suburban, 
high above the noise and dust of the city 
proper, yet within only ten minutes street 
car ride from downtown. The design is of 
the Early Tudor type and the building is 
150 feet wide by 186 feet deep, placed on a 
terraced lot having 359 feet frontage and 
450 feet depth. It is built of field stone, 
brick, stucco and timbering. It has 30,000 
square feet of floor space. 





Thirty Years of Electrical Advancement. 

A second edition of the “Thirty Year Re- 
view of the General Electric Company” has 
been issued from Schenectady, N. Y., where 
the headquarters of the organization are situ- 
ated. It covers the years from 1892 to 1922. 
The plant there occupies a ground area of 
523 acres and has floor space totaling 6,000,- 
000 square feet. There are 21,000 employees. 
The company was created in 1892 succeeding 
the Edison General Electric Co. and the 
Thomson-Houston Electric Co. pioneers in 
the electrical industry. Its growth is indi- 
cated by the fact that on January 1, 1893, its 
capital stock outstanding was about $35,- 
000,000 and on January 1, 1923, it was about 
$184,000,000. In the thirty years yearly sales 
increased from an annual total of about $12,- 
000,000 to $243,000,000. The factory floor 
space of all plants of the company is now 
a total of 25,000,000 square feet as compared 
with 400,000 square feet in 1893, while the 





aggregate of employes in all plants has in- 
creased from 4,000 to over 74,000. There are 
several interesting pictures in the booklet 
showing immense electrical installations of 
today which were made by the company. 


Motor Bus Aiding Rural Education. 

“The Motor Bus and the Education of 
Young America,” is the title of a booklet 
issued by the General Motors Company, 
Pontiac, Michigan. It is finely illustrated 
and its object is to show how the GMC 
motor bus is being used in the advanced 
movement for the better education of farm- 
ers’ children. The chassis most commonly 
used, it is remarked, is the one-ton size 
of this make, and it is the same type, but 
greatly improved, as the one used in the 
United States Army for ambulance work 
in France and Italy during the world war, 
and was, it is further stated, adopted by 
the War Department. 





Southern Articles on Good Roads. 


“Road Economics” for September, which 
periodical is published by the Toncan Metal 
Culvert Association, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, contains several very interesting ar- 
ticles from Southern sources. The first of 
these is on “Highway Maintenance in South 
Carolina,’ by Ambrose Harwell, maintenance 
engineer of the South Carolina State High- 
way Department; the second is on “Economics 
of Highway Construction,” by Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, director of the North Carolina Geologi- 
cal and Economic Survey; and the third is on 
“Economic Value of Good Roads” by Robert 


Gibbes Thomas, Engineer in Charge of Rec- 
ords, South Carolina State Highway Depart- 
ment. The book, which is attractively illus- 
trated, emphasizes the value of the Toncan 
culverts, 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests, building operations, con 
struction work, municipal improvements, or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts 
in the South or Southwest, are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers, or 


subscribers or not. 


West about their Southern business operations, as well as from Southern readers. 


We invite information of this character from readers in the North and 


News of 


value will be published just as readily when from non-advertisers as from advertisers. 


Important Business Consolidation, 


The Link-Belt Company, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, has purchased the Meese & 
Gottfried Co., of San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Portland, according to announce- 
ment by President Charles Piez of the Link- 
Belt Company. For ten years the latter has 
distributed its products on the Pacific Coast 
through its subsidiaries at Seattle and San 
Francisco, and the improvement in distribu- 
ting facilities effected by this consolidation, 
and the additional manufacturing facilities 
thereby acquired, will enable the company 
to give still more efficient service there. The 
Meese & Gottfried Co., and its predecessors, 
have been manufacturers of power trans- 
mission machinery and distributors of con- 
veying and transmission machinery on the 
Coast for over 40 years. The new owners 
will enlarge the stocks and add to the 
facilities. The new organization will be 
known as the Link-Belt Meese & Gottfried 
Co., and headquarters will be at San Fran- 
cisco. Officers: Chas. Piez, chairman; B. 
A, Gayman, Pres.; Harold H. Clark, V. P. 
& Sales Mgr.; Leslie W. Shirley, Treas.; 
Richard W. Yerkes, Sec. Mr. Piez and Mr. 
Yerkes will be located at Chicago; the other 
officials will be at San Francisco. Mr. Yerkes 


went to Chicago from the Link-Belt Com-, 


pany’s Philadelphia plant to be the newly 
elected treasurer and secretary of the Link- 
Belt Co., to succeed Mr. Gayman. Offices 
will continue to be maintained at the several 
coast cities named. 


Ice and Refrigerating Machinery. 


Since their last report of August 16 the 
York Manufacturing Company, manufacturers 
of ice making and refrigerating machinery, 
York, Pa., have made 125 sales and install- 
ations of their products at different points 
throughout the country, including 32 in the 
South which are at the following places: 
Louisville, Ky.; Marland, Okla.; Nederland, 
Tex.; Marshall, Tex.; Magnolia, Ark.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; Peason, La.; 
Bishop, Tex.; Boynton, Fla.; Bartlesville, 
Okla.; Washington, D. C.; Charleston, W. 
Va.; Richmond, Va.; High Point, N. C.; 
Dothan, Ala.; Clarksville, Tenn.; Naples, Fla. ; 
Winter Garden, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Fort 
Myers, Fla.; Greenville, S. C.; Florence Villa, 
Fla., and El Dorado Springs, Mo. At Wash- 


ington, St. Louis, Louisville, Marshall, and 
Houston, two or more installations were made, 





Improved Valve on Road Pavers. 

A new three-way balanced valve, the culmin- 
ation of years of study and experiment, has 
been perfected by the Koehring Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and is now installed as 
standard equipment on the Koehring 21E 
pavers. This new valve, it is stated, com- 
pletely eliminates trouble from leakage~ as 
there are no metal to metal seats; all of 
the valve parts which come in contact with 
water are made of either bronze, brass, rub- 
ber or leather, preventing corrosion, and 
the valve is balanced, automatically operated, 
permanent, non-freezing, self draining and 
completely accessible. Rubber valve discs and 
leather plunger receiving the hardest usage 
in some valves for several seasons were found 
in good condition and were continued in use. 
These are standard Jenkins parts to be ob- 
tained anywhere. A removable housing pro- 
tects the valve and outside valve parts from 
stone, sand or cement which may fall from 
the charging skip. The Koehring Company, 
besides concrete pavers and mixers, also 
manufactures cranes, draglines and power 
shovels. 


Large Electrical Contracts for Japan. 

The Westinghouse Electric International 
Company has received orders for electrical 
appliances to be used in reconstruction work 
in Japan totalling well over $1,000,000. Other 
contracts are being negotiated and they will 
ybring the total amount to approximately 
$2,000,000. It is understood that the power 
plants in the earthquake zone were not seri- 
ously damaged but that the distribution sys- 
tems were practically destroyed. 


Merritt Ashmun Potter. 


M. A. Potter, secretary of E. C. Atkins & 
Company, Incorporated, saw manufacturers, 
Indianapolis, Ind., died there September 25 in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age after a long 
illness. Mr. Potter, who was the last sur- 
vivor of the original incorporators of the 
firm, was connected with it for forty-eight 
years. He was a native of Clarkston, Mich., 
and was educated at the University of IIli- 
nois, after which he went to Indianapolis, 
where he became connected with the Atkins 
firm. He was active in various business and 
charitable organizations, as well as in church 
work, continuing so all his life. Mrs. Potter, 
and their son, Justin A. Potter, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, survive him. 
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PRICE | 


Lodestone or Millstone? 


Price, for some firms, is a magnet that attracts trade; for 
others, a millstone that sinks the business. 


Too many houses, when business slackens, curtail pro- 
duction and raise prices to cover the mounting overhead. 
They lose their market to those who have the foresight 
to seek more efficient methods—with the courage actu- 
ally to Jower prices and the energy to force sales. 


A plant operating at 60% of its capacity can not afford 
to consider 100% of its fixed charges and other invari- 
able expenses as the cost of production. Unearned 
burden, a part of the cost of doing business, should not 
be included in the cost of the product. 


Even those firms having little competition, can increase 
sales by reducing prices. Price reduction stimulates 
consumption and broadens the market to include new 
purchasers who would not buy at the higher price. 


Price based upon actual cost of production under eff- 
cient methods is a lodestone—a magnet. Price based 
upon cost of production plus unearned burden is a mill- 
stone. One means progress; the other, retrogression. 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting make it possible to 
apply burden as it should be applied. Such methods 
also disclose the weaknesses and wastes inconsistent 
with efficient management. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 


OSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 


8B 
PROVIDENCE ST. LouISs DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 


SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 








CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
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Send for complete booklet 
“Keeping the Scale out of 
Boilers.” 
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The Wayne Water Softener is absolutely 
guaranteed to supply soft water that entirely 
eliminates scale from boiler and all water 
pipes in connection. It is the most economi- 
cal, and in every way, the most practical 
water softener on the market. 


REG. U.S. TRADE MARK 








Water Softeners 
For Household and Industrial Purposes 
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/6,000,000 ACRES 


of wet land in the South 


NEED RECLAIMING 
An empire of wealth and possibility. 


Our ability and experience as 
drainage contractors enable us 
to address ourselves to the 
problems of individuals and 
communities in a prompt and 


forceful manner. 


Charles M. Porter Company 
Specialists in 

Drainage, Sewer and Waterworks 
Construction 


Conway Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sesesecsseseses: 





We are interested in the purchase of first mortgage 
bond issues covering business property, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, etc., in amounts of $50.000 and upwards. 
Entire issues city, county and district bonds pur- 


chased. 
MARX AND CO. 
Brown-Marx Bldg. Birmingham, Alabama 











TODD & McCOLLOUGH : 
Members of # 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS E 


Auditing, Cost and Accounting Systems, 
and Federal Tax Service. 


No. 323 South Tryon St. Charlotte, N. C. Hy 








Look it up in 


SWEET’S ENGINEERING CATALOGUE 
of 
INDUSTRIAL and POWER PLANT 
MATERIALS and EQUIPMENT 




















CRUDE SULPHUR 


Guaranteed 99144% Pure 
For use in Metallurgical field, 
Fertilizer, Pulp, etc. 


THE UNION SULPHUR CO. 


Frasch Building, 33 Rector Street, New York City 











COMBINATION TORCH 
Cuts and Welds 


As effectively as 
separate Torches 





Cuts 24 inches thick 





c~N 


You merely change the tip 
SAVES : 


Tools 
Time 
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Welding Tip 

A Complete line of Torches, Regulators, Generators, etc. 


THE ALEXANDER MILBURN CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Stocks and Distributors in Principal Cities of the South 





Welds heaviest jobs 





Cutting Tip 
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MANUFACTURERS REGORD. 


If You Should Ask That We Summarize 


the facts about Travelers Group Life Insurance in 
TWENTY BRIEF PARAGRAPHS 
We would say: 


That Group Insurance was not discarded by em- 
ployers who discontinued many other employee- 
welfare plans when business tightened up. 

That the number of employers carrying Group 
Insurance has increased every year since 
the first policy was written. 

That two million employees 
and their families are 
now protected by 
Group Insurance. 

That Group In- 
surance is 
no longer 
an experi- 
ment and 
its returns 
are sure,not 
problemat- 
ical. 

That Group In- 
surance improves 
the relationship be- 
tween employer and 
employee and makes easier 
the adjustment of all differences 
that may arise as between capital and labor. 

That an organization protected by Group Insur- 
ance is tempered throughout with good will. 

That Group Insurance helps make a good working 
force a better one. 

That employers can not secure a larger return by 
the expenditure of 25 cents per week per em- 
ployee in any other way. 

That the employer can buy life insurance protection 
for his employees under a Group policy at one- 
fourth the cost of life insurance bought by em- 
ployees individually on the weekly premium plan. 

That many employees who will be insured under a 
Group Policy could not pass a medical examina- 
tion and get any kind of life insurance individually. 

That Group Insurance is @ measure of undeniable 
justice. 


This portfolio, giving a compre- 
hensive, yet brief exposition of 
Group Insurance, has been pre- 
pared for executives. 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


THE TR 




















That the Travelers pay envelope stuffers, booklets, 
bulletins, etc., keep the employees’ appreciation 
of Group Insurance at high-water mark. 

That the safety bulletin and safety literature service 

which goes with Travelers Group In- 
surance increases production. 

That The Travelers sells 

Group Life Insurance, 

as well as Regular 

Life Insurance, 

at guaranteed 

low cost. 

That pre- 

miums paid 

for Group 

Insurance 

are deduc- 

tible from 
gross. in- 
come, in ac- 
cordance with 
the Federal IJn- 
come Tax Law as 
amended by Act of 1921. 


That premiums may be paid 

annually, semi-annually, quarterly 
or monthly. 

That the insurance of new employees becomes 
effective automatically and amounts of insurance 
on old employees increase automatically (if a ser- 
vice formula is used) in accordance with the terms 
and plan outlined in the master policy. 

That the Group Policies and Certificates of The 
Travelers contain a broad and liberal permanent 
total disability clause. 

That the 7vavelers plan of handling Group Insur- 
ance reduces to a minimum the bookkeeping work 
required of the employer. 

That the Travelers claim organization, dating back 
60 years and extending over the entire continent, 
is able to pay claims within a few hours after notice. 

That the number of embloyers who have selected The 
Travelers for their group insurance exceeds the num- 
ber that have chosen any other company by45 percent. 


Send for your copy today. Have your 
stenographer write on your business 
letter-head. Your request will not 
obligate you in any way. 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY CoMPANY 


Connecticut 


ELERS 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GRCUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 
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A Connection 
of Real Value to 


the Investor 


EN who have learned to make sure- 

footed progress in their financial 
affairs know that the services available to 
them through established relations with a 
reliable investment houseare indispensable. 
A connection with Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
adds to the investor’s own knowledge and 
experience these distinct advantages— 


a—The complete facilities of an old, 
established house in assisting you 
to gauge security values. 

b—A wide selection in various types 
of conservative bonds. 

c— Active co-operation in helping you 
steadily increase your accumulation 
of bonds, through a convenient 
and interesting plan of systematic 
investment. 

d—<A sincere and continuing interest 
in your bond investments—expert 
advice concerning them at all times. 

e — Assurance of our endeavor to help 
you conform your bond holdings 
exactly to your requirements. 


f—Facilities for safekeeping of bonds, 
collection of coupons, assistance 
with income tax records, efficient 
service on purchase, sale or ex- 
change of investments, extensive 
statistical information, etc. 


g—A painstaking service regardless of 
the amountof your bond purchases 
— by mail, through our representa- 
tives or over the counter, 


Detailed description of the various services you may 
obtain from Halsey, Stuart & Co., together with 
information of general interest and value to inves- 
tors, is contained in our booklet, *‘Choosing Your 
Investment House.” Let us send you a copy without 
obligation—write for booklet 33-X 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO NEW YOFK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
201S.LaSalle St. 14 WallSt. 82DevonshireSt. Land Title Bldg. 


DETROIT ST.LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. 1st Wis, Nat. Bk. Bldg. Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 
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‘Well Both 
Go, Tom” 


Says the up-to-date executive to his power plant 
superintendent 





“We'll learn a lot about getting more power at 
lower cost, examine the new equipment, and get 
acquainted with all the people from whom we buy. 
We can’t afford to miss the 






SHOW 


Dec. 3—8, 1923 


Grand Central Palace - New York 


HIS is the age of Power. The 

} maintenance of civilization on its 

present plane depends on power 
artificially produced. 

Any business executive who has a 
power plant large or small, will be well 
repaid for a visit to this Exposition. 

You will see how new devices save 
time and money. You will get in close 
touch with manufacturers, engineers, 
capitalists, dealers and other power 
users like yourself, who come to give 
and receive useful knowledge. 

One big feature in these days of high 
priced coal, is the fuel saving equip- 
ment. To see this alone is worth the 
trip to the Power Show. 

Come—and bring ywur engineer along. 

To Manufacturers! If you have 
something of positive merit and capable 
of comparison which is used either in 
producing, transmitting or using power 
or some mechanical equipment, or sup- 
ply or materials used by the mechanical 
industry we welcome you as an exhibi- 
tor. Every application is subject to Ex- 
hibits Committee approval and no 
article can be exhibited unless it possess 
real merit. 





a For further information address 


National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering 
Grand Central Place New York City 
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When Buying Securities you Investigate 
Their Worth as a Safe Investment. 
Why Not Have a Reliable Bank Note 
Company Engrave them as an addi- 
tional safeguard. 


SECURITY BANK NOTE CO. 








“THE ATMOSPHERE OF YOUR BANK” 


said a customer recently, “is not cold, but radi- 
ates cheerfulness and helpfulness.” 


That is our aim. We are properly conserva- 
tive, but we recognize the obligation resting 
upon all bankers to help meet deserving busi- 
ness requirements. 


We invite correspondence. 























PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
223-5-7 CHESTNUT ST. 20 BROAD ST. GWYNN CROWTHER, President 
Pratt Street and Market Place, Baltimore, Md. 
Capital and Surplus $900,000.00 Member Federal Reserve System 
Attention 
Contractors and Municipalities IN RICHMOND «F I R NS) T 
We Buy VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 
MUNICIPAL BONDS The First National Bank | JOHN — ee oR., 


THE LEWIS S. ROSENSTIEL CO. 


Union Trust Building Cincinnati 


offers complete facilities 
: for quick collections in this % p..ources over $30,000 








,000 
Capital and Surplus $4, 000, 000 


territory. 














We Buy Bonds 


City, County, ele and Road, from 


Municipalities and Contractors 
WRITE 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI OHIO 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 


We purchase SCHOOL, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. Southern Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


Write us if you have bonds for sale 














WE BUY MUNICIPAL BONDS 


We are interested in the purchase of 
Southern Municipals including road, 
school, county, drainage and levee bonds. 


M. W. ELKINS & CO. 


Southern Trust Bldg. Little Rock, Ark. 























F. WM. KRAFT 
LAWYER 
Specialist in Examination of Z 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
and Preparation of Proceedings relating thereto 


517-520 Harris Trust Bldg. 


111 West Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 























The Oscar T. Smith Company 
Manufacturing Bank Stationers 


407-9-11 E. SARATOGA STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


OSCAR T. SMITH 
President 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS 


We want to buy bonds issued by cities, towns 
counties, school, road or drainage districts that you 
may be able to take in exchange for work. .Address 
us at our nearest office. 


W. L. SLAYTON & CO. 


New Orleans, La. Toledo, Ohio 


Tampa, Fla. 
Chicago, Il. # 4Glasgow, Mont. 























We Buy Bonds 


and invite inquiries from municipalities and contractors 


We des! in city, county, district, school, road, lighting, 
water works and other municipal issues. 


A. C. ALLYN & CO. 
71 W. Monroe St., Chicago III. 
NEW YORK MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 





BOSTON 
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GRAPHITIC CORROSION OF IRON. 
Some Remarkable Statements about Iron Corrosion 
and Iron Long Buried in the Sea. 


Alfred D. Flinn, director of the Engineering Foundation, 
describes recent conquests of engineering research in its ef- 
forts to eliminate the ravages of softening iron through 
graphitic corrosion. He “Important revelations in 
this field have been made in a report to the Foundation by 
J. Vipond Davies of New York, president of the United En- 
gineering Society, which comprises the four big national 
organizations of civil, mining, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineers. 

“Everyone is familiar with the common red rust of iron 
and steel. There are other varieties. One of them, not com- 
monly seen, is known as graphitic corrosion of cast-iron. In 
certain situations it becomes very important. 

“Millions of tons of cast-iron have been put underground 
and under water in pipes, tunnel linings and other engineer- 
ing structures. It has been observed that certain kinds of 
soil and water act upon some kinds of cast-iron, slowly 
softening them so that the objects can be cut with a pocket- 
knife. Seawater, water in alkaline soils and water percolat- 
ing through fills containing some kinds of chemical wastes 
may thus attack iron. 

“Imagine a piece of cast-iron water pipe soft enough to 
have tacks easily driven into it! It is evident that its 
strength must be greatly reduced. Strange to say, iron thus 
softened, grows hard again when exposed to air. 

“Twelve years ago, J. Vipond Davies, a New York engineer, 
encountered the problem. Not finding sufficient information, 
he began an investigation. Meanwhile, other engineers and 
scientists have been working on graphitic corrosion and much 
knowledge has been gained. Mr. Davies has presented a 
valuable statement on his findings to the Engineering Foun- 
dation. 

“The historical branch of the study has brought out many 
interesting facts. In 1836, wrought iron guns were raised 
from the Mary Rose, an English man-of-war, sunk by the 
French in a fight near Portsmouth in 1545. These cannon 
were of iron bars hooped with iron rings and were all loaded. 
The cast-iron balls, which should have weighed thirty 
pounds actually weighed only nineteen and a quarter pounds, 
and those which should have weighed seventy pounds weighed 
only forty-five. Their appearance was like that of regular 
shot until, on being exposed to the air, they became red hot 
and fell to pieces. 

“In 1822, cast-iron cannon belonging to a pirate vessel 
sunk off Holyhead, Wales, about a century before, were 
raised. Although soft when first recovered, they hardened 
upon exposure to the air, and when King George IV passed 
through Holyhead on his way to Ireland a little later these 
old guns were used to fire salutes. It is said that they gave 
louder reports than any other guns. 

“Cast-iron guns from The Florida, one of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, sunk in 1588, were raised in 1740. On scraping away 
the corroded surface, they became so hot they could not be 
touched. A ship surgeon who was consulted as the most 
learned man at hand could explain this phenomenon only by 
the supposition that since the vessel had gone down in the 
heat of action, the guns had not yet cooled! They had been 
at the bottom of the sea 152 years. 

“Other striking examples could be cited. Cast-iron affect- 
ed in this way has been found along our coasts, in tidal 
marshes, in the alkaline soils of Manitoba, and in many 
other places. Some of the phenomena mentioned are due to 
well known facts. The ‘gray’ cast-iron, the kind most read- 
ily attacked, contains several per cent of carbon by weight. 
Being much lighter than pure iron, the carbon is a consider- 
able proportion of the bulk of the casting. The carbon is 


says: 


not dissolved by the salt or alkaline water which slowly eats 
away the iron. Hence, although the dimensions of the cast- 
ing may remain unchanged, its specific gravity and its weight 
will be reduced. 

“Mr. Davies exposed many samples of iron under various 
conditions for periods of one to five years. Some samples 
were completely graphitized in one year; others in close 
proximity were little affected in the longer periods. This 
corrosion was found to have no relation to electrolysis by 
stray electric currents, but to be due to action within the 
metal itself, to direct electro-chemical process. In the sit- 
uation where the experiments were conducted the graphitic 
corrosion Was traceable to the injurious action of the water 
percolating through the soil in which the specimens of iron 
were buried. E'xhaustive electrical surveys proved that there 
were no stray currents present. 

“The distinctive action is due to a great number of tiny 
battery cells made up of the particles of iron and carbon 
in the casting, the alkaline or salt or slightly acid water 
serving as the electrolyte. Contacts with metals lower in 
the electro-motive series or stray electric currents hasten the 
action. ‘White’ cast-iron, containing less graphite, is but 
little attacked. Cast-irons high in silicon are non-corrosive. 
Unfortunately they are brittle, difficult to melt, cannot be 
machined and consequently are not used in engineering 
structures, 

“Protective measures consist of keeping the electrolyte 
(injurious water) away from the surface of the casting or 
of neutralizing its action. Failing in these, if the castings 
are of a kind of iron subject to attack, one can only follow 
the practical example of the circus man who exhibited a 
lion and a lamb peacefully occupying the same cage and 
found it necessary occasionally to renew the lamb.” 

Sir Robert A. Hadfield, ironmaster of Sheffield, England, is 
among those, Mr. Flinn said, who asserted the existence of 
enormous waste in iron and steel. 





Duval County Wants Bids on Two Bridges. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—Bids will be received by the Board 
of County Commissioners at the office here of Frank Brown, 
clerk, until November 12 for the construction of two con- 
crete deck girder bridges. One of these will be over Trout 
Creek, near Jacksonville, and will consist of a deck girder 
swing span 146 feet long, and 21 concrete deck girder spans 
about 47 feet long, all supported on concrete piers with 
timber piles. Approaches will be earth embankments, the 
total length of bridge and approaches being about 1900 
feet. The bridge provides a 20-foot paved roadway and two 
5-foot sidewalks. 

The other bridge will be constructed over McGirt’s Creek, 
near Jacksonville, and will consist of a deck girder swing 
span 158 feet long and twenty concrete deck girder spans 
about 41 feet long, all supported on concrete piers with 
timber piles. Approaches to this bridge will also be earth 
embankments, the total length for the bridge and embank- 
ments being about 2400 feet. A paved roadway 28 feet 
wide will be provided, together with one street car track and 
two 6-foot sidewalks. 

Plans and specifications for the bridges are on file at the 
office of Mr. Brown. 





To Build Seven Miles at Cost of $365,000. 


McKinney, Texas—Collin County plans to build 7 miles of 
concrete road on project No. 402 at a cost of about $365,000. 
The road will extend north and south from McKinney and its 
construction will be in charge of F. W. Cawthon, of Mce- 
Kinney, County Engineer. The date of opening construc- 
tion bids has not been determined. 
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Louisiana Opens Road and Bridge Bids. 


Baton Rouge, La.—Bids recently opened here by the Louis- 
iana Highway Commission on a number of road and bridge 
projects, indicate a cost of construction of over $160,000. 
For building section A of the Winnfield-Colfax highway in 
Winn Parish, 11.572 miles between Winnfield and Atlanta, 
E. D. Harvey & Co. are the lowest bidders at $72,006, and for 
section B of the same project, 7.122 miles between Atlanta 
and the Grant Parish line, the Grant Construction Co. is 
the lowest bidder at $53,614. W. D. Fraser of Minden, La., 
is the lowest bidder at $12,944 for 4.98 miles of the Bossier- 
Doyline-Minden highway in Webster Parish. 

The Blodgett Construction Co. is the lowest bidder at 
$5734 for the construction of an overhead crossing on the 
Areadia-Shreveport highway in Bienville Parish, and at $11,- 
099 for an overhead crossing on the Ruston-Arcadia highway 
in Lincoln Parish. 

For building two bridges on the Baton Rouge-Agricultural 
College highway, L. A. Loustalot of Hammond, La. is the 
lowest bidder at $5990. 





Four Galveston Schools to Cost $300,000. 


Galveston, Tex., October 20—[Special]—The Galveston 
Board of Education is having plans prepared by William B. 
Ittner, of St. Louis, and DeWitt & Lemon, of Dallas, asso- 
ciate architects, for the construction of four school build- 
ings here which are estimated to cost $300,000. Construc- 
tion bids are to be opened November 26 and plans may be 
secured from the architects. 

The buildings will be fireproof, with composition and tile 
roofs, wood, cement and mastic floors, metal doors, vaults, 
wire glass, ete. They will be equipped with the Detroit ra- 
diation system of steam heat. 


Contract Soon for $250,000 Hospital. 


Memphis, Tenn., October 20—[Special]—Construction bids 
will be opened November 8 for the new $250,000 hospital 
building to be erected here by the Methodist Hospital, of 
which Rev. L. H. Estes is secretary. The building will be 
235 by 46 feet, four stories, with a one-story wing, 48 by 
48 feet. It will be fireproof, of reinforced concrete and 
brick, with a tar and gravel roof, metal doors, concrete and 
terrazzo floors, vault, vault lights, mechanical ventilators, 
steel sash and trim and wire glass. A high pressure steam 
and vacuum return heating system will be installed, as well 
as two passenger elevators and an electric dummy. W. F. 
Shulz of Memphis is the architect and will receive proposals, 





Manufacture of Gasoline from Crude Oil. 


The quantity and quality of gasoline and kerosene which 
may be manufactured from a given quantity of a certain 
crude oil depends largely on the methods used in refining. An 
investigation of refining methods to determine what funda- 
mental principles should be applied to obtain a maximum 
yield of gasoline from crude oil is now being conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines at the Petroleum Experiment Station, Bart- 
lesville, Okla. 

The work has been divided into three general parts: First, 
a study of theoretical problems and development of funda- 
mental considerations relative to fractional distillation; sec- 
ond, tests in refineries throughout the United States to sub- 
stantiate the theories involved; and third, tests in a small 
refining unit, specially constructed at the Bartlesville station, 
for the purpose of developing new methods of running. Sev- 
eral actual tests have been run in refineries. 








Bids close November 5, 1923. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the 
Supervising Architect, Washington, DP. C., 
October 19, 1923.—SEALED PROPOSALS 
will be opened in this office at 2 P. M., 
November 5, 1923, for the construction of 
new stud partitions and for changes in the 
mechanical equipment in the basement of the 
U. S. Post Office and Court House at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to provide a new swing room. 
Drawings and specifications may be obtained 
from the Custodian of the building, at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., or at this office, in the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. Jas. A. us 
Wetmore, Acting Supervising Architect. 


information 
commercial 





Bids close November 6. 1923, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Supervising 
Architeet’s Office. Washington, D. C.. Oct 
9, 1923—SEALED PROPOSALS will “ 
received at this office until 3 p. m., Nov. 6, 


requirements. 


RATE: 35 cents per line per insertion. 
PUBLICATION DAY: 
FORMS CLOSE 4 P. M., Monday. 

DAY LETTER: When too late to send 
copy by mail to reach us by 4 P. M. 
Monday, forward by day letter. 

THE DAILY BULLETIN 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 
Published every business day; gives 

about 

and financial 
of the South and Southwest. 

The Daily Bulletin can be used to 

advantage when copy cannot reach 

in time for publication 

Manufacturers Record 

are to be opened, or when daily 

lications are necessary to meet 


The same rate applies—35 cents per 
line per insertion. 


Bids close November 16, 1923. 

Office of Constructing Quartermaster, Ft 
Benning, Ga.—Sealed proposals will be ac- 
cepted at this office until 1.00 P. M., Novem- 
ber 16th, 1923, and then publicly opened, 
for the construction of six double sets of 


Thursday. 


OF THE Officers’ Quarters, and a three story rein- 


forced concrete. Hospital building, 48 ft. x 
288 ft., together with heating plant and 
mess hall and kitchen building. Separate 
proposals will be received for hospital build- 
ings and for Officers’ Quarters. Plans and 
specifications may be obtained on deposit of 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) for the Hospital 


the _ industrial, 
activities 


a hy m4 buildings and ten dollars ($10.00) for Off- 
ub- cers’ Quarters. Right is reserved to accept 
Gost any or reject all bids. 





Bids close November 2, 1923. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received 





1923, and then opened for the construction 
of a two-story concrete and wood building 
for Doctors’ and Pharmacists’ Quarters at 


the U. S. Marine Hospital, Baltimore, Md., PROPOSALS, 


Bids close November 6,' 19238. 


in duplicate will be received 
by The Quartermaster, U. S. Marine Corps, 


at the U. S. Engineer Office, 329 Custom 
House, New Orleans, La., until 9 A. M., 
November 2, 1923, and then opened for 
constructing and delivering one 24- inch 
dredge pump and suction mouth piece. 


in accordance with the specifications and 


drawings mentioned therein, copies of which 


may be had at this office or at the office of 
the Custodian, in the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect. Jas. Wetmore, 
Acting Supervising Architect. 


Bids close November 2, 1923. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the 
Supervising Architect. Washington, o 
October 18, 1923.—SEALED PROPOSALS 
will be opened in this office at 3 P. M., 
November 2, 1923, for roof work, etc., at 
the U.S. Veterans Hospital, Dawson Springs, 
Ky. Drawings and specifications may be 
obtained from the Medical Officer in charge 
of the Reservation, or at this office in the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. Jas. 
A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Architect. 








ew ag Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, C., until 11.00 A. M., 6 November, 
19238, Co the sale of 83 buildings, in 
12 lots, comprising barracks buildings, mess 
halls, and latrines, becnted at Marine Bar- 
racks, Parris Island, C. Parris Island is 
about 1% miles from Sort Royal, S. C.. the 
terminus of the Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina Railroad. It may also be reached from 
Savannah by boats of the Beaufort & Sa- 
vannah line. Inspection may be made at 
any time prior to the sale, except Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, upon application to 
Post Quartermaster, Marine Barricks, Parris 
Island, S. C. The Quartermaster reserves 
the right to reject any or all bids and waive 
informalities therein. C. McCawley, 
Brigadier General, The Quartermaster. 
Schedule No. 180. 





Further information on application. 





Bids close November 24, 1923. 

U. 8S. ENGINEER OFFICE, Montgomery, 
Ala. —Sealed proposals will be received here 
until 11 A. M., November 24, 1923, and 
then opened, for furnishing one —s boil- 
er, with fixtures, stack, etc., for U. S. Dredge 
Upatoi, at Columbus, Ga. "Further informa- 
tion on application. 





Bids close December 1, 1923, 

U. S. Engineer Office, Mobile, Ala.—Sealed 
proposals will be received here until 11 A. 
M., December 1, 1923, and then opened, for 
the construction and delivery of five stee} 
barges. Further information on applicativun, 
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Bids close November 6, 1923. 
$270,000 5% Bonds 


Bartow, Fla. 


On the sixth day of November, 1923, at 
2 o'clock P. M., the City of Bartow, Flor- 
ida, will offer for sale $90,000,00 in Sew- 
erage Bonds, $75,000.00 in Paving Bonds, 
$60.000.00 in Auditorium Bonds, $25,000.00 
in Drainage Bonds and $20,000.00 in Water 
Works Bonds, all maturing serially and 
bearing 5% interest. Sealed bids will now 
be received by the undersigned, and are 
asked for separately on each issue and on 
all issues jointly. Attorneys opinion as 
to validity of the bonds will be furnished 
the buyer. Write the undersigned for fur- 


ther information. 
W. H. BRADLEY, 
City Auditor and Clerk. 





Bids close November 8, 1923. 


$36,000 6% Improvement Bonds 
Vero, Fla. 


Notice is hereby given that sealed bids 
will be received by the City Council of the 
City of Vero, Florida, up to the hour of 8 
o'clock, p. m., on November 8, 1923, at which 
time said bids will be opened for the pur- 
chase of $36.000 Street Improvement Bonds 
of said City of Vero, duly authorized. Said 
bonds bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum, are dated September 1, 
1923, interest payable semi-annually on 
March 1 and September 1 of each year. both 
principal and interest payable to the bearer 
at the office of the City Treasurer of the 
City of Vero, Florida, or at the office of 
the United States Mortgage Trust Company. 
New York City, N. Y. Said bonds being of 
the denomination of $1000 each and mature 
serially in numerical order, one bond each 
year, commencing with September 1, 1924, 
to September 1, 1959. both inclusive. Said 
bonds to be sold subject to the approving 
opinion of Attorneys Caldwell & Raymond 
of New York City, obtained by the City 
Council of Vero, 

All bids must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check for $750 payable to the City of 
Vero, and the right is reserved to reject any 
and all bids. All bids should be addressed 
to the City Council, Vero, Florida. 

H. G. REDSTONE. 
City Clerk. 
Dated October 18, 1923. 





Bids close November 8, 19238. 


$192,000 6% Improvement Bonds 


Vero, Fla. 

Notice is hereby given that sealed bids 
will be received by the City Council of the 
City of Vero, Florida, up to the hour of 8 
o'clock p. m., on November 8, 1923, at which 
time said bids will be opened for the pur- 
chase of $192,000 Street Improvement Bonds 
of said City of Vero, duly authorized. Said 
bonds bear interest at the rate of 6 -per 
cent. per annum, are dated September 1, 
1923. interest payable semi-annually on 
March 1 and September 1 of each year. 
both principal and interest payable to the 
bearer at the office of the City Treasurer of 
the City of Vero, Florida, or at the office of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. N. Y. Said bonds 
being of the denomination of $1000 each and 
in three issues as follows: $76,000. ma- 
turing, eight bonds on September 1, 1924; 
eight bonds on September 1, 1925: eight 
bonds on September 1, 1926; seven bonds 
on September 1, 1927: eight bonds on Sep- 
tember 1, 1928; seven bonds on September 
1, 1929; eight bonds on September 1, 1930; 
seven bonds on September 1, 1931; eight 
bonds on September 1, 1982: seven bonds 
on September 1, 1933, $68,000, maturing. 
seven bonds on September 1, 1924: seven 
bonds on September 1, 1925; seven bonds on 
September 1, 1926: seven bonds on Sep- 
tember 1, 1927: seven bonds on September 
1, 1928; seven bonds on September 1, 1929: 
seven bonds on September 1, 1930; seven 
bonds on September 1, 1931; six bonds on 
September 1, 1932: six bonds on September 
1, 1933. $48.000, maturing, five bonds on 
September 1, 1924: five bonds on September 
1, 1925: five bonds on September 1, 1926: 
five bonds on September 1, 1927: five bonds 
on September 1, 1928: five bonds on Sep- 
tember 1, 1929; five bonds on September 1, 
1930: five bonds on September 1, 1931: five 
bonds on September 1. 1932; three bonds on 
September 1. 1933. Said bonds to be sold 
subject to the approving opinion of Attor- 
neys Caldwell & Raymond of New York 
City. obtained by the City of Vero. 

All bids must he accompanied by a certi- 
fied check for $1500, payable to the City 
Council, and the right is reserved to reject 
any and all bids. All bids should be ad- 
dressed to the City Council. Vero. Florida. 

G. REDSTONE. 
City Clerk. 


Dated October 18, 1923. 





Bids close November 16, 1923. 


$1,500,000 Highway Bonds 
HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Tampa, Fla. 


Sealed bids will be received by the Board 
of County Commissioners, in care of the 
undersigned, in Tampa, Florida, until 11.00 
o'clock A. M., November 16, 1923, for part 
or all of $1,500,000 Hillsborough County 
Highway Bonds, maturing annually July 1, 
$25,000 1924 to 1929 inclusive, $35,000 1930 
to 1933 inclusive, $40,000 1934, $45,000 
1935 to 1938 inclusive, $50,000 1939 and 
1940, $55,000 1941. $60,000 1942, $65,000 
1943 and 1944, $70,000 1945 and 1946, 
$75,000 1947, $80,000 1948, $85,000 1949 
and 1950, and $90,000 1951 and 1952, with- 
out option of prior payment. 

All bonds dated July 1, 1922; denomina- 
tion $1000; principal and semi-annual in- 
terest (5% J and J 1), payable in New 
York City in gold; coupon bonds with 
privilege of registration as to principal only. 

The bonds are to be prepared under the 
supervision of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company, New York City, which 
will certify as to the genuineness of the 
signatures of the County officials and the 
seal impressed theron. Legality will be ap- 
proved by Chester B. Masslich, Esq., New 
York City, whose approving opinion will be 
furnished to the purchaser without charge. 

The bonds are general obligations of the 
County, payable from an unlimited tax. 
Authorized by Vote of electors. 

Bids are required on forms which will be 
furnished by the undersigned or said Trust 
Company, and must be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope marked “Proposal for Bonds”, and 
be accompanied by a certified check for 2% 
of the face value of bonds bid for, payable 
to the order of the Clerk of the Board of 
County Commissioners, and drawn upon a 
bank or trust company doing business in 
Florida, or upon a national bank anywhere, 
or a bond running to the Board of County 
Commissioners and satisfactory to them, 
with sureties, that the bidder will comply 
with the terms of his bid. Under the law, 
any bidder whose bid shall be accepted, 
shall, with his surities, if a bond be given, 
be liable to the County for all damages on 
account of the non-performance of the terms 
of his bid. The bonds will be delivered at 
place of purchaser’s choice on or about No- 
vember 30, 1923. The right to reject any 
or all bids is reserved, 


W. R. WATKINS, 
Clerk Board of County Commissioners. 





Bids close November 12, 1923. 


Bridge 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sealed proposals to be filed with Frank 
Brown, Clerk. will be received by the Board 
of County Commissioners, Duval County, 
Florida, up to 10 A. M., Monday, November 
12th, 1923, for the construction of a bridge 
over Trout Creek near Jacksonville, Florida, 
The work will be let under one contract. 
The bridge consists of a deck girder swing 
span 146 feet long and twenty-one concrete 
deck girder spans about 47 feet long, ali 
supported on concrete piers with timber 
piles. The approaches are earth embank- 
ments. The total length of bridge .and ap- 
proaches is about 1900 feet; the bridge pro- 
vides a 20-foot paved roadway and two 5- 
foot sidewalks, 

Bids shall be accompanied by a certified 
check of a_ Jacksonville Bank made payable 
to Frank Brown, Clerk, for an amount of 
five per cent of the bid, to be forfeited as 
liquidated damages (not penalty) by any 
bidder who is awarded the contract and who 
fails promptly to execute the contract and 
bond. Certified checks will be returned to 
bidders upon execution of contract and 
bond or sooner upon action of Commis- 
sioners, 

A bond satisfactory to the Commissioners 
for fifty per cent of the total contract price 
will be required. Contract may be awarded 
to the lowest responsible and competent 
bidder, but the Board reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids and to waive infor- 
malities. Bids shall be based upon plans 
and specifications now on file in the office 
of Frank Brown. Clerk, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. Copies of plans and specifications may 
be secured at the office of C. S. Coe, County 
Engineer of Jacksonville, Florida, by de- 
positing $25.00. Such plans and specifica- 
tions shall be returned in good order at 
which time the $25.00 will be refunded. 

By order of the Board. 

R. H,. CARSWELL, 


ATTEST : Chairman. 
FRANK BROWN, Clerk. 


(Dated October 17th, 1923.) 





Bids close November 12, 1923. 


Bridge 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sealed proposals to be filed with Frank 
Brown, Clerk, will be received by the Board 
of County Commissioners, Duval County, 
Florida, up to 10 A. M., Monday, November 
12th, 1923, for the construction of a bridge 
over McGirts Creek near Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. The work will be let under one con- 
tract. The bridge consists of a deck girder 
swing span 158 feet long, and twenty con- 
crete deck girder spans about 41 feet long, 
all supported on concrete piers with timber 
piles. The approaches are earth embank- 
ments. The total length of bridge and ap- 
proaches is about 2400 feet; the bridge pro- 
vides a 28-foot paved roadway with one 
street car track and two 6-foot sidewalks. 

Bids shall be accompanied by a certified 
check of a Jacksonville Bank made payable 
to Frank Brown, Clerk, for an amount of 
five per cent of the bid, to be forfeited as 
liquidated damages (not penalty) by any 
bidder who is awarded the contract and who 
fails promptly to execute the contract and 
bond. Certified checks will be returned to 
bidders upon execution of contract and 
bond or sooner upon action of Commis- 
sioners. m 

A bond satisfactory to the Commissioners 
for fifty per cent of the total contract price 
will be required. Contract may be awarded 
to the lowest responsible and competent 
bidder, but the Board reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids and to waive infor- 
malities. Bids shall be based upon plans 
and specifications now on_file in the office 
of Frank Brown, Clerk, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. Copies of plans and specifications may 
be secured at the office of C. S. Coe, County 
Engineer of Jacksonville, Florida, by de- 
positing $25.00. Such plans and specifica- 
tions shall be returned in good order at 
which time ey cog og be refunded. 

By order of the Board. 

3 R. H. CARSWELL, 

ATTEST: 


: Chairman. 
FRANK BROWN, Clerk. 
(Dated October 17th, 1923.) 








Bids close November 20, 1923. 


Water-Works 


Ponchatoula, La. 


The Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the 
Town of Ponchatoula, Louisiana, will _re- 
ceive bids at the Town Hall until Two 
o'clock P. M., November 20th, 1923, for 
material and labor necessary in the building 
of the Water Works Improvements. _ 

Approximately the following equipment 
and material will be required : 

Two (2) 750 G. P. M. Fire Pumps, either 
motor-driven centrifugal or oil engine driven 
power pumps. 

One (1) 6” Water Well. 

One (1) 50,000 gallon steel tank and 
tower. 

One (1) 125,000 gallon concrete reservoir. 

5000 feet of 8” Cast Iron Pipe. 

6600 feet of 6” Cast Iron Pipe. 

13850 feet of 4” Cast Iron Pipe. 

16000 feet of 2” Cast Iron Pipe, or Steel 
Pipe. 

Sundry hydrants, valves, fittings, etc. 

Pump house. 

Labor laying pipe and general construc- 

tion. 

Plans and specifications will be on file at 
the office of the Town Clerk, Ponchatoula, 
La., and at the office of the Engineers. All 
bids must be submitted on blanks for the 
purpose furnished with the specifications. 

Plans and specifications with bid sheets 
can be obtained from the ENGINEERS, 
SWANSON-McGRAW, INC., 705 United 
Fruit Building. New Orleans, La., by de- 
positing Ten Dollars ($10.00), Seven Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents ($7.50) of which will 
be returned to bona fide bidders, or if the 
plans and specifications are returned to the 
Engineers prior to the date set for receiving 
ids. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check (Bidder’s Bond not acceptable) 
in amount of five per cent (5%) of the 
gross amount bid, but in no event shall 
eheck be in less amount than Fifty Dollars 
($50.00) as evidence of good faith. 

The right is reserved to reject any or 
all bids, waive any or all formalities, or 
accept any bid which in the opinion of 
the Board appear to be to the best interest 


of the Town. 
W. R. HAIGHT. 
Mayor 
E. D. PARKER, 
Clerk. 
SWANSON-McGRAW, INC., 
Consulting Engineers, 


United Fruit Building, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Bids close November 20, 1923. 


Sewerage System 
Ponchatoula, La. 


The Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the 
Town of Ponchatoula, Louisiana, will re- 
ceive bids at the Town Hall until Two 
o’clock P. M., November 20th, 1923, for 
material and labor necessary in the building 
of the Sewerage System Improvements. _ 

The contemplated improvements requires 
approximately the following: 

Disposal Works consisting of Pumping 
Plant, Imhoff Tank with Dosing Chamber, 
Sprinkling Filter Bed and Sludge Bed. 

48 feet of 18” Class “B” B. & S. Cast 
fron Pipe. 
19000 feet of 8” Vitrified Sewer Pipe. 

7000 feet of 10” Vitrified Sewer Pipe. 

1500 feet of 15” Vitrified Sewer Pipe. 

3100 feet of 18” Vitrified Sewer Pipe. 

With branches, tees, etc., or 

The same quantities and sizes of Con- 
erete Sewer Pipe, with branches, tees, etc. 

2000 feet of 10” Class “A” B. & S. Cast 

Iron Pipe, 

2000 feet of 10” Wood Stave Pipe. 

Trenching, laying and back filling. 

Manholes, lampholes, etc. 

Plans and specifications will be on file 
at the office of the Town Clerk. Poncha- 
toula, La., and at the office of the Engineers. 





All bids must be submitted on blanks for 
that purpose furnished with the specifica- 
tions. 

Plans and specifications with bid sheets 
can be obtained from the ENGINEERS, 
SWANSON-McGRAW, INC., 705 United 
Fruit Building, New Orleans, La., by de- 
positing Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00), 
Seventeen Dollars and Fifty Cents ($17.50) 
of which deposit will be returned to bona 
fide bidders, or if the plans and_specifica- 
tions are returned to the ENGINEERS prior 
to the date set for receiving bids. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check (Bidder’s bond not acceptable) 
in an amount of five per cent (5%) of the 
gross amount bid, but in no event shall 
check be in less amount than Fifty Dollars 
($50.00) as evidence of good faith. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids, waive any or all formalities, or accept 
any bid or bids which in the opinion of the 
Board appear to be to the best interest of 


the Town. 
W. R. HAIGHT, 
Mayor. 
E. D. PARKER, 


Clerk. 
SWANSON-McGRAW, INC., 
Consulting Engineers, 
United Fruit Building, 
New Orleans, La. 





Bids close November 16, 1923. 


Municipal Improvements 
Crowley, La., Oct. 13, 1923. 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board 
of Aldermen of the City of Crowley, at 11.00 
A. M., on Friday, November 16th, 1923, at 
the City Hall, Crowley, La., for the fol- 
lowing municipal improvements. 

(A) Parkerson Avenue re-surface. 

(B) Storm sewer system. 

(C) Water main extension. 

(D) Steel or concrete reservoir. 

(E) Sanitary sewer extension. 

(F) Fire pumps. 

(G) Fire alarm system. 

Each bid shall be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check, made payable to the City Clerk, 
in an amount equal to five (5%) per cent 
of the total bid. 

The above will be paid for from the re- 
sults of Municipal Bond issue of $200,000. 

Plans and specifications can be procured 
from Merril] Bernard, Engineer in charge. 
Crowley, Louisiana, upon receipt of twenty- 
five ($25.00) dollars, twenty ($20.00) dol- 
lars of which will be returned upon the 
submission of bona fide bid. 

The Board reserves the right to reject 


any or all bids. 
P, S. PUGH, JR., Mayor. 
I. B. BROUSSARD, Clerk. 
MERRILL BERNARD, 
Engineer in charge. 








MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS WATER 
POWERS, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES 


FLUOR SPAR, Coal, China Clay, Fire 
Clay, Manganese, Iron Mines for sale or 
lease; West Ky. W. S. LOWERY, Salem 
Star Route, Marion, Ky. 








PARTIES DESIRING purchase or lease 
of properties, or buying products from mines, 
of high grade feldspar, kaolin, white and 
gray tale and yellow ochre, write H. D. 
Russell & Co., Fletcher, N. C. 





KAOLIN PROPERTIES 


ANY PERSONS INTERESTED in first 
class kaolin or china clay properties will 
do well to consult me at once. I have some 
very valuable properties on hand which I 
can sell at a bargain. E. F. Watson, 
Burnsville, N. C. 





LIMESTONE DEPOSITS 


LIMESTONE PROPERTY AT MUSCLE 
SHOALS FOR SALE—160 acres high grade 
limestone. Working face averages over 80 
ft. above loading grade. Property within 3 
miles Government Nitrate Plant, on River 
and Railroad. Big demand for lime and 
stone. Splendid opening for lime kiln and 
erushing plant. Plenty shale close to use 
with limestone for Portland cement. Price 
$150 per acre. Terms easy. Sumner Realty 
Company, Sheffield, Ala. 





COAL, IRON ORE AND TIMBER LANDS 


FOR SALE—355,000 acres Tennessee coal 
and iron ore lands. 900,000,000 feet North 
Carolina Spruce and hardwood timber ; 300,- 
000,000 feet Canadian Spruce, Balsam and 
White Burch. Box 32, Loudon, Tenn. 





COAL AND TIMBER LAND 


FOR SALE — Fifteen hundred acres of 
coal and timber in fee on main line of 
N. & W. R’way. Will deal with principals 
only. This is a nice thing. J. G. Buston, 
Tazewell, Virginia. 





SAWMILL AND TIMBER 


FOR SALE—Complete six foot Band Mill, 
located on rail and river, with sufficient 
available hardwood stumpage to run indefi- 
nitely. Will sell propostion outright or will 
sell half interest to party capable of taking 
charge of operation. For full particulars 
address No. 6234 care Manufacturers Rec- 
ord, Baltimore, Md. 





’ RATES AND CONDITIONS 





Rate 30 cents per line per insertion. 
Minimum space accepted, four lines. In 
estimating the cost, allow seven words 
of ordinary length to a line. When the 
advertisement contains a number of 
long words, proper allowance should be 
made. Terms: Invariably cash with 
order; check postoffice or express order 
or stamps accepted. No display type 
used. Questionable or undesirable ad- 
vertisements will not be accepted. The 
assistance of our readers in excluding 
undesirable advertisements is requested. 
We reserve the right to refuse any ad- 
vertisement. No patent medicine, oil 
or mining stock advertisement accept- 
ed. Rate for special contracts cover- 
ing space used as desired within one 
ear as follows: 100 lines, 28c. per 
ine; 300 lines, 26c. per line; 500 lines 
or more, 25c. per line. 





TIMBER LAND WANTED 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Wanted—pine and hardwood timber in 
fee. Wanted—equipped milling and timber 
proposition, also $50,000 up, to loan on 
approved industrial or timber and lumber 
operations, described fully. Address No. 
6239, care Manufacturers Record, Balto., Md. 





TIMBER AND TIMBER LAND 


FOR SALE—30 Million feet long leaf 
pine on 5500 acres land. Logging condi- 
tions ideal, on railroad and navigable stream. 
Complete modern saw mill, dry kiln and 
fae mill, 40,000 feet daily capacity; 
50,000 cash payment required, balance 
can be arranged. Also have 8 million feet 
choice, shortleaf location, separate proposi- 
tion from above, close to railroad, good 
roads, excellent portable operation. Both 
properties priced right. Complete informa- 
tion on request. We are owners not agents. 
Address No. 6226 care Manufacturers Rec- 
ord, Baltimore, Md. 





FOR ONE MILLION—WORTH TWO. 
Best Timber Investment in America. 1,100,- 
000,000 ft. 75 per cent Cedar; in British 
Columbia, at Tide Water. Great for opera- 
tion or speculation. M. F. Simmons, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.. Grand Ave. Temple. 





SPECIAL—Must be sold at once 4700 
acres Timber land, twenty million feet good 
size and grade Pine Timber; price $15.00 
per acre in Fee. If you don’t mean business 
don’t answer this. Box No. 2, Rosehill, N. C. 





TIMBER AND TIMBER LAND 
FOR SALE — 5,000,000 feet hardwood, 
75% high grade mountain side white oak, 
located in Marion County, Tenn., about 
11 miles from So. Pittsburg. L. A. SMITH, 
R. F. D., No. 1, Sewanee, Tenn. 








FARM, FRUIT, AND TRUCK LANDS 


FLORIDA 

FLORIDA—Playground of the Rich; Par- 
adise of the poor. The fastest developing 
State in the Union, and Roger Babson, the 
" business statistician, says that TAMPA 
s destined to be the greatest city in the 
Southeast. Come and be one of us. We 
have a Home, Grove or Farm for you. Send 
today for booklet “Largest Orange Tree in 
the world.” and list. Tampa-West Coast 
Realty Co., (Inc.,) Opp. Post Office, “Since 
before the war,” Tampa, Fla. 








SOUTH CAROLINA 


MR. BUSINESS MAN or SPORTSMAN, 
how would you like a winter home site on 
deep salt water among giant oaks, magno- 
lias, pines, green lawns, where you can 
grow flowers, oranges and grapefruit? With- 
in two hours’ reach by automobile of duck, 
quail. deer, turkey and other wild came. 
Excellent climate and health. Our chief 
industry is growing vegetables for shipment 
in car and train lots in winter and early 
spring. Plenty of laborers. Good churches, 
schools, and real American citizens. Write 
us for further information. 

LAKE REALTY COMPANY, 
Beaufort, S. C. 





TEXAS 
7000 ACRES of fine agricultural land as 
fine farming land as there is any where, 
1000 acres in cultivation; one of the best 
investments to be had. Price $21.50 per acre. 
Address, John Vaughn, 
Plainview, Texas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


I SPECIALIZE in industrial, warehouse 
and business sites at and adjacent to Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

M. B. HARLOW, 
Harlow Building, Colorado Building, 
Alexandria, Va. Washington, D. C, 


PARTNER WANTED by man with mod- 
ern equipment for Sewer and Water Main 
Construction such as Trench Machine, Back- 
filler, Pumps, Trucks, etc. Wants partner 
with money to finance contracts. Address 
No, 6236, care Manufacturers Record. 




















CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 





October 25, 1923. 


Manufacturers Record. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INDUSTRIES WANTED 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





EVER-TYTE AND ZELCO 
PISTON RINGS with patented 
Zelco Process save asoline, 
Oil, increase capacity, prevent 
cylinders from wearing out. of 
round, lessen Carbon; after 
using, make arrangement with 
us to "sell them; are looking for 
distributers with mechanical 
knowledge; made_up to 80 
inch; used in Locomotives, 
Boats, Engines, Compressors, 
Ice Machines, Pumps, Trucks, 
Tractors, etc.; real opportu- 
nity: all or part time. 
Ever- -Tyte, St. Louis. 





BRICK MAN READ THIS. 

For Sale—The best shale and tile beds in 
the entire East. Physical conditions the 
very best. A. Lee Knowles, Real Estate & 
Insurance, Staunton, Virginia. 





WANTED—wWould like to sell for part 
cash and royalty my new invention, means 
for removing snow. Will remove snow from 
streets, sidewalks, large buildings and _else- 
as Application for patent is on file in 

A. and Canada Patent Office. To any 
tg interested will send specifications and 
drawings upon inquiry. 

O. W. Lafreniere and E. Bye 

Box 485 
Sault Ste Marie, Michigan. 





WANTED—Party to sell or organize com- 
pany to operate attractive West Virginia 
land and timber proposition. Address No. 
6238, care Manufacturers Record, Baltimore. 


COLLECTIONS 











racH. eet! Ceasers 
RWELL, INC, 
Mor ‘Flatiron Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 








FINANCIAL 


SOUTHERN 
MILL STOCKS 
BANK — 

BON 





25 years’ experience in this Field. 
. C. ABBOTT & CO., 


Charlotte, N. C, ‘i 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS on the 
“Money Question”—The most vital question 
affecting the welfare of the people. The 
Monetary Educational Bureau, Kellogg Bldg., 
Washington. D. C. 











INDUSTRIES WANTED 


Bluff City, Tenn. 
OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 
FOR MANUFACTURERS: 
None too Large—None too Small. 

Labor conditions are of the very best and 
plentiful; good climate; good schools and 
churches. Ideal location for cotton mills, 
hosiery mills—most any kind of factory that 
could be mentioned. Have large undeveloped 
water power right in town. We have the 
same electric power that Bristol has now; 
we also have the same freight and express 
rates as Bristol, Tenn., to Johnson City, 
Tenn. Situated on the main line of the 
Southern Railroad from Bristol to Knox- 
ville: also Appalachian Division from the 
coal fields to Mountain City. Also the best 
system of pike roads of any town in the 
State. Bluff City is located ten miles 
South of Bristol and 15 miles North of 
Johnson City. We offer free factory sites 
and also water power. We invite you to 
look us over. You may get full information 
writing Chamber of Commerce, Bluff 
City, Tenn., F. L. Lilley, Pres. 


HERNDON, VA., the best location in 
Northern Virginia for young enterprises 
that intend to grow. What do you make 
that the farmers, the dairymen and the 
fruit growers need for the production and 
distribution of their output? We offer rail- 
road, large electric power and water facili- 
=. Eight miles from Superpower plant 

site at Great Falls. Address Chamber of 
Commerce. 











ALTAVISTA, VIRGINIA 
A live town. 
Two railroads, Virginia City basic freight 
rate. 

Free manufacturing sites. 
Staunton River — through the town. 
We invite you to look us over. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PATENTS—Booklet free. Highest refer- 
ences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
St., Washington, D.C 





AGENCIES WANTED — 











INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


FOR SALE Stone Crushing Plant 
well located in Southeast on trunk line 
Railroad. Now in operation. Low expenses 
and large profits. Price and terms reason- 
able. Address No. 6232 care Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore, Md, 











UNEXCELLED FACTORY LOCATION— 
Three Story Concrete Fire Proof Building. 
with an improved Power Plant of ample 
size On same block. Located in heart of 
the South, three Main Trunk Line Railroads. 
Plenty of ground, and close in, in one of 
the best towns for manufacturing. An 
abundance of intelligent, non-union labor. 
Near coal fields, with other favorable freight 
rates. This entire proposition for far less 
than its real value. Full particulars sent 
upon request. Address No. 6233 care of 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 





COMPLETE GRIST MILL FOR SALE. 

Wolfe equipment throughout. Two 
Stands of Rolls; Burr Mill; Corn Cleaner; 
Sifter; Asperator; Dryer; Scales; Williams 
Feed Mill; and Corn Sheller, which will 
shell, shuck and clean, can be operated by 
electricity or steam. Capacity—Twenty- 
five (25) bushels per a Good freight 
rate in and out of Palatk 

MERRYDAY GROCERY. COMPANY, 

Palatka, Florida. 





BRICK PLANT FOR SALE—Having 140 
acres of high grade clay with a daily ca- 
pacity of 45M. Is located on main line 
A.C.L. Ry. with an unexcelled field of sales 
in Florida, especially East Coast, and has 
decided advantage over competition in haul- 
age. Address No. 62385 care Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore, Md, 





FACTORY SITES 


FOR SALE—FACTORY SITES in best 
diversified successful] manufacturing city in 
United States. Warren Ross Lumber Co., 
Jamestown. N, 








For Sale 
MANUFACTURING SITE 
on Railroad and Water 
Hastings Bros., Norfolk, Va. 





FREE FACTORY SITES. 

A half mile frontage on the main line of 
the B. & O. R. R. will be given free to 
factories for sites, in East View addition to 
Terra-Alta, W. Va. Good water. Natural 
gas. Cheap coal. Unlimited electric cur- 
rent at lowest rates. Labor supply good. 
Cement state highway runs thru property. 
Address Dr. Geo. Beerbower,. Trustee. 





FOR SALE 
Manufacturing site on river, R. R. and 
Electric Power Line. 
Wm. J. Faulkner, Ball-Ground, Ga. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Send sketch or model of 
your invention, for opinion concerning pat- 
entable nature. and exact cost of applying 
for patent. Book. “How to Obtain a Pat- 
ent” sent free. Gives information on patent 
procedure and tells what every inventor 
should know. Established 25 years. Chand- 
lee & Chandlee, 412 7th St. N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








PATENT SENSE 
“The Book for Inventors and Manufactur- 
ers.” FREE. WRITE LACEY & LACEY, 
Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. Est. 1869. 





PATENTS--TRADEMARKS--COPYRIGHTS 

WRITE for our free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” be- 
fore disclosing inventions. Send model or 
sketch and description of your mventipn for 
our free prompt opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Reasonable 
terms. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 712 
Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 








TRAVELING SALESMA N—Twenty 
years experience in Md., Va., Pa., desires 
mfg. lines only; thoroughly acquainted in 
this territory; best of references. Address 
No. 6230, care Manufacturers Record. 








MANUFACTURERS at have you to 
sell that you want sold in Mexico? Want 
direct connections with manufacturers only. 
Frank Poorman, 507 Deere Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUC- 
TION will be available about November 
10th, or sooner; experienced in road work, 
heavy concrete, drainage, dragline excava- 
tion and other forms of heavy work—fully 
experienced in sewer and water work, would 
like to connect with some firm having this 
class of work, willing to go anywhere, for 
any length of time. Reference. Address No. 
6237 care of Manufacturers Record, 











AVAILABLE—Experienced man capable 
taking full charge industrial plant office, 
labor and practical engineering. Write or 
wire No. 6231, care Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MEN WANTED 


Salaried positions $2500 to $25,000 up- 
ward; executive, technical, administrative, 
engineering, manufacturing, professional 
managing, financial, ete., all lines. If you 
are qualified, and receptive to tentative 
offers for a new connection you are invited 
to communicate in strict confidence with 
the undersigned, who will conduct pre- 
liminary negotations for such positions. 
A method is provided through which you 
may receive overtures in confidence, with- 
out jeopardizing present connections, and 
in a manner conforming strictly to pro- 
fessional ethics. Send name and address 
only; preliminary particulars will be sent 
without obligating or compromising you in 
any way. R. W. y: Inc., 403 Lockwood 
Building, Buffabo, N, 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





OFFERING WHOLE OR_ IN ART 
ENTIRE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
FULLERTON, LA. 


AT 

DISTILLING PLANT COPPER Complete 
(7000 Gals. alcohol daily) including al) 
copper piping and alcohol copper tanks 
86.000 gals. capacity. 

ETHER PLANT BADGER MAKE COM- 
PLETE Capacity 4800 Gals. per 24 hours. 

STORAGE TANKS STEEL 12 Horizon- 
tal-Vertical for acids ether molasses. 

STEEL BUILDING 340 ft. long 60 ft. 
wide 40 ft. high Gal. iron roof-sides. 

DIFFUSION (Autoclave) BATTERY Nine 
cells Acid proof %4” steel Pusey-Jones. 

CHIP SHREDDER WILLIAMS No. 8 
Capacity 30 cords hogged wood per hour. 

MOTORS 33 5HP to30HP Leaded cable 
2000 ft. Power Cable 10,800 ft. Wire 
sn Mn 13,100 ft. Lighting wire 12,- 
300 ft. Conduits 2”-1%4” 59.000’. 

PUMPS BRONZE CENTRIFUGAL 6 

Direct Motor driven 3 Belt driven. 

PIPING STEEL 7000 ft. 8” cast piping 
1200 ft. Valves and fittings 3000. 

CONVEYORS BRELT-CHAIN 14” Troughs 
Fire Hydrants 11 Extinguishers Hose 
Nozzles. 

SPRINKLERS Grinnell 11 Systems Com- 
plete Heads Lead Pipe Band Iron Plates. 

BRASS FOUNDRY OUTFIT Concrete 
Mixer Nesco Oil Tanks 5 pumps Time clock 


8 day. 
SHAFTING Pulleys Boxes Stands Belt- 
ing Machine bolts 7000 Lag Screws 700. 
BEAM JOIST HANGERS 264 Pipe 
Brackets Shop Machines Tools supplies. 
WOODEN TUBS 38” staves Used Lumber 
Ship Lap 30.000 ft. Dimension 280,000 ft. 
Address DEMING APPARATUS CO., 150 
Nassau St. New York City or Fullerton, 
La., or Apartado 109 Havana, Cuba. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Industrial and Agricultural 


The A.& W.P.—W. Ry. of Alabama and 
Georgia Railroads traverse a territory rich in 
material and potential resources. Attractive 
industrial sites. For information apply: 


Commercial & Agricultural 
Dev. Dept.—Above Lines 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Cotton Mill Opportunity 


We have at Village Farms, four miles east of Russellville, 
Ala. a cotton and corn plantation of about 1500 acres, one 
mile from Southern Ry. and on excellent pike with Alabama 
Power Co. lines through property. Raw material at factory 
doors and ample, intelligent, female labor in immediate 
neighborhood. 


There is no mill in Northwest Alabama, south of the 
Tennessee River or north of Birmingham, an area embracing 
at least the counties of Colbert, Franklin, Lawrence, Marion, 
Winston and possibly others or at least parts of others which 
in the past has produced many thousands of bales annually 
and can and will continue to do so. 


We wish to get in touch with cotton mill men interested 
in the establishment of a mill in this section of the State. 


E. M. HARRIS 


Russellville, Ala. 











Operating Mine In Southern Appalachian Field 
FOR SALE 


FULLY EQUIPPED, ELECTRIC HAULAGE. ONE 
THOUSAND TONS DAILY OUTPUT—HIGH GRADE 
BY-PRODUCT, GAS DOMESTIC AND STEAM COAL. 
NON-UNION FIELD. 


Address 


A-314 Care of Manufacturers Record 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





ICE PLANT FOR SALE 


Ten-Ton Ice Plant in first class condition, together with 
lot, teams and all equipment in the town of Warrenton, 
N. C., situated on railroad siding. Sealed bids for this 
property opened Nov. 12th. at eight o'clock at the office of 
the Company. Terms one third cash the balance in one and 
two years. Certified check for $300.00 to accompany all 
bids subject to rejection. 


WARRENTON ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


arrenton, 











FOR SALE OR LEASE 























An unusually attractive proposition for manufac- 
turing purposes. This new modern three story fire 
proof brick building with 12,000 square feet of floor 
space located in Portsmouth Virginia 500 feet from 
the Elizabeth River. Excellent water and railroad 
facilities. Plenty of cheap labor and good housing. 
For further particulars communicate with 


G. Weinberg 
121 Granby St. Norfolk, Va. 








EXPORT HARDWOODS 
COLUMBIA, S.C. 


Is the only 
City in the 


VAST HARDWOOD 
AREAS 


Of the South- 
east having 


2 DIRECT LINES OF 
RAILWAY 


to each of the 


6 SOUTH ATLANTIC 
SEAPORTS 


Detailed Information By 


Columbia Chamber of Commerce 
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Develop your Trade 





with the Pacitic Gast 


| 


from Port of Jacksonville 


MONTHLY SAILINGS—FLEET OF LARGE SHIPS 








The inauguration of a direct ocean freight service between the Port of Jack- 
sonville and Pacific Coast points gives eastern shippers a profitable opportunity to 
develop trade with the prosperous northwest. 


Under the auspices of the Commercial Steamship Lines, a fleet of 12,000-ton 
ships of modern type have been placed in service, providing regular monthly sail- 
ings to Pacific Coast points, including Puget’s Sound ports. 


Ship through Jacksonville to the Pacific and save money in freight rates and 
demurrage. Favorable freight tariffs on all classes of merchandise to Port of 
Jacksonville from Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 


Louisville and other points. 


Neither sun nor ice, fog nor tide interfere with sailings from the Port of Jack- 
sonville. Municipal docks and terminals offer free storage for freight arriving on 
thru bills of lading and no charge is made for handling freight between warehouse 


and freighter. 
The Importance to Shipping of the Port of Jacksonville 


is concisely told in booklet “The Port of Jacksonville,” which gives important data 
and statistics for shippers and outlines the advantages offered in the distribution of 
domestic goods, and in the importing and exporting of raw materials and manufac- 
tured articles. Copy of this booklet may be obtained by. making request on your 
business letterhead. 


City Advertising Department 


ROOM 10-X, CITY HALL JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





Direct Sailings to the Pacific Gast 
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Two New Linde Links 
Added to its Chain 


The Linde Company is pleased to announce the opening of 
plants at Pittsburgh and Savannah. 


These two new plants are evidence of The Linde Company’s 
desire to place every facility within convenient reach of 
its customers. An inquiry to our nearest district sales office 
will bring you information concerning Linde Engineering 








and Distribution Service for Linde Users. 


For your convenience—33 plants—58 warehouses 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42d St., New York City 


The Largest Producer of Oxygen in the World 


District Sales Offices: 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City New York Savannah 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Boston Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New Orleans San Francisco 





LINDE OXYGEN 
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ENGINEERS ang 
CONTRACTORS 


For General Contractors and Engineers: 

A separate section of our new General Catalog is devoted 
to a short but complete resume of the use of reinforcement 
for general concrete work. 

Of particular value are the Taylor & Thompson Table 
(printed by permission) for designing reinforced concrete 
floor slabs, and a companion table for designing wire fabric 
reinforced concrete floor slabs. 
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For Building Contractors, Engineers and Architects: 


Every contractor, engineer and architect using wood and metal lath 
is vitally interested in that section of our new General Catalog de- 
voted to National Stucco-Plaster Reinforcement. 

This product is a true reinforcement which combines also the func- 
tions of wood and metal laths and other plaster and stucco bases. 
It is a combination of rust-proof, galvanized wire fabric and a tough 
waterproof paper backing, which eliminates sheathing and separate 
building paper, is self-furring, and takes the place of lath. 
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For Road Contractors and Engineers: 


The booklet, ““Wire Fabric Reinforcement in Highway Design,’ con- 
tains a resume of the present tendency in the design of reinforced 
concrete highways, a knowledge of which is of vital importance to 
every road contractor and engineer. It also includes extracts, on 
the subject of reinforcement from various state, county, and muni- 
cipal specifications. 


Write for one or both of these free books. 


National Steel Fabric Company 


(Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company) 
702 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F ished in Roll. Sh OFFICES: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
urnished in Rolls or Sheets Los Angeles, New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Antonio, San Francisco 


STOCKS: Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh 
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